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ACCOUNT 



OF 



SPAIN. 



OLD CASTILE- 



Old Castile is completely eiiclosed withia 
the provinces of Aragon, New Castile, Estrc- 
fnadiira, the kingdom of Leon, the AsturiaS| 
Biscay, and Navarre : it forms a^ irregular tri- 
angle, of which tlie middle is to the east to* 
wards Aragon ; of the two western points,^ the 
one advances to Estremadura, the other to the 
Astnri^s*. To the east, Old Castile is bounded 

^ From north to south it Is twenty-four leagues in lengtk 
towards th^ middle point, thirty-four at the middle, and 
fifty-nine from one extremity of the triangle to the other; 
i^ breadth from east to west is forty-three leagues ; fi(ty« 
one leagues from its angle at the middle poipt towards th# 
Asturias; and fifty-three leagues to the point towards Estre* 
madura. 

Vol. III. 3 by 
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2 OLD CASTItE. 

by Aragon, to the south by New Castile and 
Estremadura, to the west by the kingdom of 
Leon ; to the north and north-west by the As- 
turias; on the north and nOrth-east it is bor- 
dered by Navarre. The capital of Old Castile 
is Burgos ; of the several districts and cantons 
into which it is divided Liebana and Rioja more 
particularly deserve notice; the former, a ter- 
ritory ten leagues in length and four in breadth, 
is in general bare and mountainous ; it con- 
tains however the five vallies of Villorigo, 
Valdeprado, Vahebaro, Cereceda, and Polanes, 
llioja is a tongue of land, ten leagues in length 
from north to south, and seven in breadth from 
cast to west ; it lies on the confines* of Bis- 
cay, which forms its northern boundary; to the 
east, south, and west, it is environed by Old 
Castile ; the river Ebro separates it from Na» 
varre, and it is divided by the river Eiragua 
into the upper and lower districts; it is en- 
circled by mountains, which afford a shelter 
from the wind ; on the east and south it is in- 
vested by the lofty ridges of CeboUera, of San 
Lorenzo, andOcca; in some favored situations 
the plains are cultivated and fruitful. 

Old Castile presents an aspect alternately 
rugged and smooth, barren and fertile ; of its 
mountains, the most remarkable are those of 
Molina, a particular accoi^nt of which is given 
in the description of New Castile ; the moun- 
tains 
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OLD CASTILE* 3k 

Itains of Santander, called also the luountains of 
BurgoSy which extend north and south from 
Old Castile to the Bay of Biscay ; the moun- 
tains of Reynora, evidently branches of the 
Santander mountains, which run from north to 
south towards Burgos ; the Sierra D'Atienza, 
originating in the south-east point of Old Cas- 
tile, and extending to the eastern border of 
Aragon and towards the southern limits of Old 
CastHe ; the Sierra Piquera, which is nearly in 
the centre of Old Castile, but a little inclined 
to the east, where it joins the Sierra D*Urbion, 
of ^vhich it appears to be a dependant. The 
Sierra de GogoUos rises in the heart of Old 
Castile, from whence it r^eaches to Rioja. The 
Sierra D'Urbion, to the east of Old Castile, 
stretches towards the southern point of Alava, 
invests the borders of Navarre, and extends to 
Aragon and Catalonia ; dividing from the Sierra 
D'Occa, it runs across Biviesca, intersects Ca^ 
lataynd and Daroea, in Aragon, and finally ter- 
minating in Catalonia, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, receives a new name from the 
adjacent city of Tortosa. The Sierra D'Occa, 
which occupy the northern part of Old Castile^ 
extend to the kingdom of Leon, across thi 
breadth of that point and Rioja, to the limits 
of Biscay, and divide Old Castile from the 
Asturias. These mountains are a ramification 
of that stupendojjs Pyrenean ridge whi<:h runs 

B g along 
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4 ^ OLD CASTILE. 

along Galicia, and reaches to the ocean ; from 
these the Sierra D'Occa break away towards 
the source of the Ehro, and unite with other 
branches, which extend to the two Castiles, 
the kingdoms of Leon, Aragon, and Catalonia. 
To the Romans, this mountainous tract was 
known by the appellation of the Mons Idubea* 
Under the shelter of these lofty ridges are found 
many fruitful vallies: those of Liebana have 
been already mentioned, nor are those of Paz 
and Mena less eminently distinguished: 

The valley of Paz, watered by the river from 
whence it has received its name, lies at the foot 
of .the mountain Sautander, contains three 
towns, and is five leagues in extent. Its inha- 
bitants, who are denominated Paziegps, subsist 
chiefly by the occupation of hawkers and ped- 
lars, and spread themselves and their various 
commodities through the greater part of Spain. 
The valley of Mena, in the Baston of Laredo, 
a territory of the province of Burgos, is at a 
distance of fifteen miles from the sea; it is four 
leagues in length, and three in breadth, is 
watered by four rivers and several streams^ and 
contains sixty-seven villages. Mena is sub- 
divided into the four subordinate vallies of 
Mena, Orduate, Ayega, and Angulo. Its natives, 
who claim their descent from the ancient Can-* 
tabri, are principally occupied with the labours 



of agriculture. 
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OLD CASTILE.' O 

Old Castile is watered by several rivers, the 
Xalon, the Monubles, the Quelle^, the Duero, 
the Canon, the Tormes, the Caya^ the Ebro, 
the Alhama, the Arevadillo, the Araja, the 
I^gtera, the Iregua or Eiregua, the Tiron, the 
Pizuerga, the Zidacos, the Arlanzon, the Ar- 
lanza, the Henarez, the Carnoca, the Valtaia, 
the Abion, theuzero, the Castillo, the Due- 
ratoD, the Burejo, the Nazerilla, the Ora, the 
Paz, the Tueva, the Oja, &c. 

The principal places are Burgos, (the capital 
of the province and an archbishop's see,) the 
seven episcopal cities of Osma, Siguenza, Avila, 
Valladolid, Segovia, Calahorra, and Soria; the 
the towns of Logrono, Santo Domingo, de la 
Calzada, Granou, Acofra; of these the three 
last are in Rioja. 

Old Castile is also supplied with three cathe- 
dral chapters, twenty-five collegiate chapters, 
three establishments of the military order, four 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five parishes, 
three hundred and ninety-rieligious liouses, a 
superior military government, a captain-general, 
six subordinate military governments, six pro« 
vincial intendants or comptrollers, a royal chan* 
eery, and three universities. 

Old Castile was the cradle of the Castilian 
monarchy, from whence it proceeded by gradual 
advances till finally it extended to every part of 
Spain« At the commencement* of the tenth 

» 3 century 
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O OLD CAStlLlf. 

centufy Judges or rulers were eatablistied^ hf 
popular authority, foi* the admraistratioa of 
civil and droiestic policy. In process of time^ 
oi^^ supreme governor was- elected by the same 
authority, in the person of Fernanda Gonzalez, 
who had been originally a judge, and was now 
invested with the title of count, and sovereign 
power. Sancho the First, descended from the 
French house of Navarre, who had become count 
of Castile by his marriage with Nuna Mayor, the 
gmat granddaughter of Fernando Gonzalez, wasy 
in 1028, proclaimed the first king of Castile, 
His descendants succeeded to the kingdoms of 
Leon, Aragon, Valencia, and the principality of 
Catalonia, To these, subsequent events annexed 
the province of Biscay, and a portion of the 
kingdom of Navarre ; the rights of conquest 
prevailed over the Moorish kingdoms of Tolido 
and Murcia, of Seville, Cordova, and Grenada ; 
and thus, after a long series of warfare, were 
re-united all the isolated members of the Spanish 
monarchy. Portugal alone preserved its inde- 
pendence, that province having, in 1092, been 
alienated by Alphonso the First, in favor of his 
daughter Theresa, on her marriage with a prince 
of Burgundy, to whose brother he had given 
his eldest daugliter Uraca, the heiress of his 
dominions. 

The counts, and after them, the kings of the 
house of Navarre, had established their court 

in 
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OLD CASTILE. 7 

in Otd Castile, and continued, notwithstanding 
the extension of their empire, to confine to that 
province the honors and privileges of the royal 
residence. The last sovereigns of the house of 
Burgundy, whose dynasty ended in 1555, re- 
sided alternately at Burgos and Toledo, of which 
the former is in Old Castile, the latter in the 
New. Charles the First, better known by the 
appellation of the emperor Charles the Fifth, 
who commenced his reign during the life of his 
Hiother, queen Joanna, having conceived a pari* 
tiality for the situation of Madrid, transferred to 
it his court, and from that period the deserted 
province of Old Castile was no longer animated 
by the presence of its kings. 

An Itinerary from the Frontiers of Navarre^ 
below Faltierra, to those of New Castile^ 
from mount Atienza, comprehending a Dis- 
tance of twenty-^three leagues and a half*. 

The frontiers of Navarre, between Valtierra and Agreda* 

Agreda, (a town) 2 leagues. 

Hinojoso, (a village) 4 

Almeriz, (a ruinous town) 3 

Almaisan, (a small town) *3 

y , (a village) , 2 

Paredes, (a village) 3^ 

Barcaona, (a village) 3 
Mount Atienza, the barrier of the two 

Castiles, * 3 

^ The rottte from Pampduna. to Madrid, Set the geneial map* 

3 4 The 
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The Imc of d^marcst^fW bet;wfCBN«rarftr^»d' 
014 Castile,' is on tit? iiiwntoin^ two t^^» 
beyqpd Valtierraj baying pawe4 tW loQ^iidary, 
you a?riv<p in two honn at Agrftda, tbf fiy^t 
town in Old Castile- 

Agreda is a sm^U ill-bqilt town^ thv^gh «iv 
i^iHidpd by a pretty good wali ; it; 13 situated 
on the bprders of Ar^gw* on the d«i?Uvttty, aiid 
a,t the foot of Mount C^yQ, »ad it \^ md to 
have been erected on the ruinis of the ancient 
Graqcuris ; at present it 13 the seat of a corre- 
gidoral judicature, and is provided with ^ cor- 
regidor for the administration of justice> a 
plarish church, and a nunnery. An abbess of 
this convent, Mary d'Agreda, who died in i67$, 
has been long celebrated in the annals of mys- 
ticism. Some of her manuscripts are &tiU pre-r 
served within the sacred walls; and they were for- 
merly shewn with much formality at the gr^te 
of the ch(^r, to the inquisitive traveller and the 
enr^pti^r^d devotee. In 1715 the second volume 
was presented to Philip the Fifth, and was kissed 
by that prince with much app9;reqt ven^r^tion. 
Notwithstanding the^e honors, the works of 
Mary d'Agreda were, in 16^7, anathematized,, 
by the authority of the Sorbonne. 

On leaving Agreda, you enter on a rugged 
mountainous tract, composed of rocks and caln 
careous earth« This stony ^oil is soon ex- 
changied for ^ Wfldy plan*^ wWch tenvinates in 

^ widQ 
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OLD CASTrrx. 9 

a wide extended fail)^ crowned with lof^ oaks^ 
On descending from this eminence, you arrive 
at another plain, where stands the village of 
Hinojoso, and beyond it, a wood of oak.- 

Two other plains succeed. The first, imme- 
diately opening from the wood, presents alter- 
nately an unequal and even surface; though not 
destitute of culture, it is not embellished by a 
single tree. The principal object it presents is the 
small town of Almeriz. Adjacent to this is the 
second plain, which is of greater extent and 
beauty, appears more fruitful, and produces both 
wheat and barley ; it leads to Almazan, another 
small town, on the banks of the Duero, which 
is under the government of an alcade. 

On leaving this place, you ascend a little hill, 
of a stony and sandy soil, from tlie summit of 
ivhich you discover an immense range of hills, 
which, on a distant view, assume the appearance 
of onfe wide expanse of down. Having crossed 
this uncultivated district, you reach the little 
village of N , embosomed in a vale, and, 

in three hours and a half arrive at Paredes, 
which Is situated in a glen. From thence, 
crossing a wide, uneven, uncultivated plain, you 
reach Barcaona, a village bordering on a hill, of 
an almost pyramidal form. After passing se- 
veral other acclivities, all equally destitute of 
culture, you reach the foot of Mount Atienza, 
which forms the boundary between the two 

Castiles ^ 
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to OLU CASTILE. 

Castiles; this mountain is covered with oaks 
and aromatic cistuses ; and having traversed it, 
in three hours, the traveller finds himself in 
New Castile. 

Itinerary from the Frontiers of A lava ta 
Burgos, ValladoUd, and the Frontiers of 
New Castile, at the Port of Guadarrama, 
(Si^vtyrone Leagues'*). 



] 



Limits of A lava. 
Miranda de Ebro, (town) 
Mayago, (village) 
Pancorvo, (village) 
Santa Maria del Cubo, (village) 
El Cubo, (village) 
Bribiesca, (town) 
Monasterio, (village) 
Quintana, (village) 
Burgos (town) 
Quintan lUejo, (village) 
Burriel, (village) 
Estepa, (village) 
Celada, (village) 
Villacopocho, (village) 
Valladrido, (village) 
Venta del Moral, 

Quintana del Puente, (a small town) 
Pizuerga, (river and bridge) 
Torrequemada (town) 
Magaz (village) 1 ' 
Duenas (village) J ••••••• 



leagues. 



21 






i 



* Hoad from Bsiyoime to^ Burgoi^ Valladolid^ and Madrid, 
feneral map, 



See the 



Cabezon, 
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Cafaeeon, (village) 4 

Valladolid (town) 2 

Pueqte de Ducro, (village) 

The Duero, (river and bridge) 

Valdcstillas, (village) 2 

Adaja, (rivulet and bridge) 

Homillas, (village) 1 

Olmedo, (town) 3 

Almenara, (village) 

Monteza, (village) 

Rapariejos, (village) 

Montuenga, (village) 

Martin Munoz, (village) 

Adanero (village) 

San-Chidrion (village) 

Labajos (village) 

Almarza, (river and bridge) 

Villacastin (village) 

Espinar (village) 4 

Las Navas de iSan Antonio 1 

Venta de Guadarrama 1 

Puerto de Guadarrama 3 

Having crossed the long extensive plain be* 
yond Vittoria, the capital of Alava, you enter 
Old Castile. At the distance of five leagues 
from Vittoria you reach Miranda d'Ebro, a 
small town, beautifully situated on the Ebro, 
over which is built a noble bridge, of eight 
arches ; in contains a large square, embellished 
with fountains. It is environed by mountains, on 
whose brow are still visible the remains of a 
castle ; and the ruins of several towers, which 
gnce guarded its approach. From the rock on 

which 
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12 OLD CASTIIE. 

which the castle is built, flows an abundant 
stream, which is employed in turning several 
mills in the vicinity; this town was erected into 
an earldorii in the fourteenth century, by Henry 
the Second, in favor of Don Diego de Zuniga, 
and is now governed by its alcade. 

Departing from Miranda, we immediately 
discover the mountains of Occi, one of the 
principal ramifications of the Pyrenees, which 
stretch across the southern parts of Spain j from 
hence, with tedious and weary steps, the tra- 
veller ascends one of the most elevated moun- 
tains, which bears the name of Pancorvo j he 
soon passes the village of Mayago, which is 
only marked by penury, and a quarter of an 
hour after, that of Pancorvo. Having reached 
the top, he approaches a tremendous pass, 
formed by two lofty mountains, whose tottering 
summits are stretched out to meet each other, 
leaving between them only a narrow space, about 
twelve feet in breadth and fifty in length. He 
beholds enormous masses of rock impending over 
his head, and apparently ready to start from 
their base, and consign liim to destruction. It 
is impossible to imagine ^ scene more awfully 
wild than this spot, which is called Garganta 
de Pancorvo, or the throat of Pancorvo. 

Proceeding cm our march along the mountains 

of Occa, we pass the sorry villages of Santa 

Maria del Cube and El Cubo, Four leagues 

• * ^ from 
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OLD CASTILE. 19 

from thence begins the canton of Burena, a 
delicious country, refreshed and fertilized by 
brooks and rivulets, among others by the river 
Occa, which, some leagues lower, falls into the 
£bro. Its banks are planted with elms, chesnuts, 
and several other trees, embellished by luxuriant 
orchards, and enlivened by villages, whose in- 
habitants are active and prosperous in the busi- 
ness of agriculture. Proceeding on our way, we 
advance to Briviesca, which, though small, is 
the principal town in the canton of Burena. It 
is only remarkable for the cortes or states-ge- 
neral, which were holden here by king John 
in 1388, when the title of prince of Asturias 
was entailed on the eldest sons of the kings of 
Castile. Briviesca is surrounded by walls, and 
has four gates which correspond with each 
other- 

In an adjacent valley are two capacious lakesi 
the waters of which are cold, and supposed to 
possess mineral properties -, they are called in-» 
discriminately the Fountains of Boecio, and the 
Lakes of St. Vincent, and St. Castildaj the 
country people denominate them Pozo bianco 
and Pozo negro. 

Leaving Briviesca, we have to cross a fruitful 
well-peopled valley ; from thence we ascend a 
mountain, and wind along a delightful dak^ 
which is a league in extent ; it produces wheat, 
and is watered by a stream, whose biinks ar^ 
planted with willows and poplars. Proceeding 
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on our ascent, we pass Monasterio, a village ce» 
lebrated for the excellence of its cheese j from 
the summit of the mountain we despry Burgos. 
Near this spot springs arise, whose waters are 
said to flow from one side to the ocean, by the 
river Duero, and on the other to fall into the 
Mediterranean "by the Ebro. 

The descent from the mountain leads to a 
spacious plain, richly cloathed with oaks and 
cistuses, on whose roots grows the hypocistus^ 
diffusing through the air delicious fragrance. 
Having passed this plain, you take a glimpse of 
Burgos, which gradually opens on the view, 
and is at length approached at the distance of 
six leagues from Briviesca. 

BURGOS, 

The capital of Old Castile, is of considerable 
antiquity, and is by some writers identified with 
the Braum or Brayum of Ptolemy i but its ori- 
gin has been with more probability referred to 
the site of another city, called Aura, at no re- 
moter era than the ninth and tenth century. 
Under the counts and kings of Castile, Bui^os 
l6ng continued to enjoy splendor and pre-emi- 
nence. The declension of its prosperity is dated 
from the epoch when Charley the Fifth trans- 
ferred tlie seat of royalty to Madrid. Notwith* 
standing this degradation, it still claims pre* 
cedence of all other cities in the twp Castiles. 

Tokdo 
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Toledo alone affects competition, and the punc- 
tilious contest between these two cities, after a 
lapse of two centuries, still is, and probably 
may long continue to be undecided. Meanwhile, 
they both appear to possess equality of rank, and 
fully to participate in civil and political immu- 
nities. 

Sitmation of Burgos. This city is built on the declivity 
of a billy from whence it slopes along the plain to the 
river Arlanzon, on whose right bmnk it stands, and whose 
stream flows close to its walls. It was formerly defended by 
a castle of considerable strength, erected on the brow of 
the adjacent hill, of which the vestiges are yet distinctly 
visible. • 

Esttnt, It is a large irregular town, presenting the figure 
of a cross ; it is surrounded by high walls, but isfiU arranged ; 
the streets are narrow, crooked, and uneven, yet Mme of them, 
particularly that which leads to the metropolitan church, 
are tolerably handsome. Of the many squar«^ in Burgos 
there is but one which deserves notice ; it is surrounded by 
a piazza, supported by lofty pillars, over which are built the 
houses, which exhibit no bad taste. Many of the public 
walks and squares are embellished with fountains, well sup* 
plied with water, and adorned by statues, of which the 
sculpture is not contemptible. Burgos is approached by se- 
veral ^tes ; that of Santa Maria, which opens on one of the 
bridges of the Arlanzon, is a monumental tribute, to comme- 
morate the founders of the Castilian monarchy, and the illus* 
trious men who have contributed to its honor and aggrandize* 
ment. Here are the statues of Nuno Rasura and Lain Calvo, 
who were elected judges or governors in the tenth century ; 
that of Rerdinand Gonzalez, first count of Castile, pro* 
claimed in 923 ; that of Charles the First, the Cid, and 

Diego Porcel. 

Suburbs. 
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Sul^urbs. The suburb of Burgos, which is divided froift^ 
it by the Arlanzon, is called de Bega, and is pleasantly 
situated ; it has three freestone bridges on the Arlanzon, is 
large ^nd well built, and contains several handsome con- 
vents and hospitals, and has also a considerable population. 
It has a beautiful promenade, whose walls arc enlivened 
by ^e intermixture of delightful gardens, which are con- 
stantly refreshed with fountains of living water. 

Clergy. Burgos was formerly an episcopal see, which 
was erected into an archbishopric in 1574. It is a very ex- 
tensive diocese, comprehending a cathedral chapter, six 
collegiate chapters, eight archprieats, and six hundred 
ninety-three parishes ; there is a metropolitan chapter, se- 
veral parochial churches, a large nunaber of convents fof 
both sexes^ and several hospitals, one of which^ an ample 
edifice, was founded by Philip the Second, for the relief of 
«uck pilgrims as should be either on their way to, or on their 
return fr«m the shrine of St. James. In the clergy of the me* 
tropolitsin church are included seventeen dignitaries, thirty 
canonSy twenfy-six prebefiidsy and nineteen chaplaifts. There 
are eight chapels attached to this church, each df which is 
profidttd with its particular clergy for the performance of 
tbe sacred funeticHis, but subject to the superintendance 
and controa) of some cano^ Or more exalted dignitary* 
Sixty chaplains are incliKied in this establishment. 

Aiministratiofiy cvoU and niilU&ry, It is the ordinary resi- 
dence of the inteiidant for tiie province of Burgos; it has 
it corregidof , a» alcaide^ and a determinate number of regi- 
dors or governors, vrho compose the municipality. 

Puhlic instruction. A college for the instruction of youth 
and an academy for the polite arts, are maintained exclu- 
fiively by the commercial pari of the community. In the 
year 1800 a surgical school was instituted, but, iinfortu- 
nately for the pupils, the choice of its professors was made 
with more ardor than discernment. 

EdjficeS4 
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Edifices. Among tbe public edifices of Burgds particular 
attention is due to the hotel de Ville and the palace of Ve» 
lasco, which exhibits royal magnificence; nor should praise 
be withheld from the triumphal arch, erected in honor of 
Fernando Gonzales, the first count of jpastile. Some of 
the churches contain paintings and monuments, which are 
not unworthy of admiration. 

St. PauTs churck is a noble structure of the got hie cast ; 
its great altar is however of the Corinthian order, and here* 
in a griHip of figures as large^as life, is a representation of 
St. Paul's conversion. The chancel contains a marble mo- 
nument of St. Paul of Santa Maria, who, though born and 
nurtured in the Jewish faith, in 1390 embraced Christianity, 
entered the church, became bishop of Burgos, and was ad- 
mitted to the privy council of John the Second. 

Tke convent of Si. Avgustim stands in the suburbs, near 
the gate of Santa Maria ; its chapel, though without pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty, has acquired both wealth 
and fame from the possession of a crucifix, to which mi- 
raculous powers are attributed. It is a heavy building, of 
the middle size ; its walls are hung with cloth of gold, so 
changed by the smoke of lamps and ihcense as scarcely to 
be distinguished from the dingy hue of sable ; the tapestry is 
loaded with the offerings of religious votaries, the collective 
tribute of private individuals, distinguished nobles, and 
munificent kings ; some of these gifts are of silver, others 
of gold, and not a few are enriched with jewels. The front 
of the altar, the steps, the balustrades, are all of silver ; of 
silver also are the sixty chandeliers, five feet in height, and 
of proportionate bulk, which are ranged oh the ground im- 
mediately beneath the altar ; of the same precious metal are 
the chandeliers which stand on the altar, and wkich are 
intermixed with silver crowns and crosses, emblazoned with 
precious stones ; eighty silver lamps df magnificent size are 
suspended from the vaulted roof. On the altar is placed the 
Vol. hi. C miracu- 
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miraculous crucifix, which is an exact outline of the 
human figure, and is enveloped from the waist to the 
feet in a kind of petticoat, full plaited, of. the finest 
cloth; it is concealed beneath three curtains, which are 
made to rise and full, one over the other, the crucifix being 
never exposed to view but on 'particular days, or to satisfy 
the curiosity of some illustrious personage. On such oc- 
casions the exhibition is made with many tedious cere- 
monies ; the curtains are slowly withdrawn, and the whole 
process bespeaks pompous solemnity. A tradition prevails 
in the country, that this crvcitix was Constructed by Nico- 
demus, and it is the subject of many marvellous Idgcnds, 
which are highly acceptable to vulgar credulity. 

The metropolitan church is raised from the ground by an 
ascent of thirty-eight stairs. In the various parts of this 
edifice we may trace the appropriate differences of style 
which have characterised the arts in particular ages. It was ^ 
oiigirftilly erected at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century by Ferdinand the Third ; the chancel was repaired 
in 1550; the altar was constructed at the epoch when the 
arts revived in Spain. 

The front view of this church presents a fine specimen of 
gothic architecture. It is embellished with towers, statues, 
columns, and other fanciful ornamental appendages, which 
are executed with exquisite delicacy and neatness. The 
church is of immense extent ; divine worship is performed 
in it, in* eight chapels at once, without occasioning con- 
fusion or inconvenience: here also the gothic style pre- 
vails, as in the choir, which is crowded with statues, bas- 
reliefs, all equally elaborate and equally destitute of elegance 
and taste. The .ii;real altar is adorned with saracenic co- 
lumns, and is full of pieces in has relief; they are in ge» 
neral well executed, and were produced by the chisels of 
Martin and Roderiga del Aja, two sculptors, whose merits 
have not been sufficiently noticed. In some of these cha- 
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pels are preserved prf.ctous relics of the arts* In the con- 
stable's chapel kre tWo magnificent monuments of Pierre 
Hernandez de Velasco, constable of Castile, and his wife 
Mencia Lopez de Mendoza. In the sacristy of the same 
chapel is a beauti^l picture of Mary Magdalen, ^attributed 
by some to Raphael, and by others to Leonardo da Vitici. 
Thb cfaa|)el 6f Los Remcdios contains a fine painting of the 
crucifixion, by Matthew Ccrczo, a native of Burgos, who 
died in 1675. In the chapel of the Presentation is an ad- 
mirable painting, large as life, of the Virgin; she appear^ 
snited, placing one hand on the infant Jesus, who stands 
beside the cradle, on a stone covered with yellow cloth, and 
bolding in the other hand a swath-band, which is trans- 
parent ; two angels looking down, seem prepared to place a 
crown on the infant's head ; this piece is by Michel Angelo 
Buonarotti ; the body of this chapel is large, handsome, 
and in a good style of architecture. Adjoiaing the church 
is a magnificent cloister, completely gothic, and decorated 
ivith the statues of prot)hets, saints, heroes, and heroines, 
all executed with as much taste as neatness. Contiguous 
to the cloister is the old sacristy, which contains the por- 
traits of all the prelates who have occupied the see of Bur- 
gos; a collection that tould not fail to be interesting to ^ 
the observer. If they were really accurate likenesses of their 
originals. 

Commerce, Burgos ^Vas once a flourishing city, and 
continued in the full tide of prosperity from the end of 
the fifteenth to the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury : it was then the centre of an extensive commerce, 
and the residence of foreign merchants ; it possessed con- 
siderable manufactures, and its crowded fairs di^^played in- 
dustry, riches, and prosperity ; at that period it was the 
entrepot of all the trade which was carried on from the in- 
ttnot of Spain with several ports of the ocea^, such as 
Santander, Laredo, and Bilboa. The famous Segovian 
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cloth was here received, and expedited to every quarter of 
Europe. The commencement of the seventeenth ceirtory is 
the epoch from which Burgos dates the declension of its 
commerce^ the decay of its manufactures, and the ruin of 
its inhabitants, with all the concomitant evils of sloth, lA- 
digeuce, and depopulation. 

Manufactures. Of these there scarcely exists a vestige. 
There is a cloth manufactory, which affords employment to 
forty persons; there are about twelve manufacturers of 
woollen coverlids in the hospital for monks, where the same 
article is fabricated, as are burats or coarse stuffs, and 
flannels ; the fine woollen stockings made here, called has 
d'etame, are highly esteemed. At present the trade of Bur- 
gos is almost negative; it is, however, still the medium by 
which most of the woollen cloths of Old Castile are ex- 
ported ; a' traffic from which it draws considerable profit. 

Population. ^ In its days of splendor, Burgos contained 
thirty five or forty thousand inhabitants, exclusive of foreign- 
ers, of whom there was always a considerable number ; its 
population is now reduced to eight or nine thousand souls. 
Burgos is a most gloomy place, destitute of amusements, 
it affords little society, and its cold humid climate is ill 
calculated to render it a salubrious residence. It was the- 
birth-place of Matthew Cerezzo, a good painter, who died 
in 1675. He was of the school of Carreno, and excelled 
in the beauty and stability of his colours. 

THE ENVIRONS OF BURGOS. 

The Carthusian convent of Miraflores is half 
a league south-east of Burgos. The church and 
cloister were erected in the fifteenth century, 
under three successive architects, Jbhn of Co- 
logne, Ferninand .Mutienzo, and Simeon the 

son of John. 
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In the chancel of this church are two mag- 
hificient tombs, executed from the plans of the 
architect Gil, the father of Siloe ; the one stands 
on the left of the altar, and incloses the ashes of 
John the second; the other on the right side 
marks the sepulchre of his son, the infant don 
John; the first forms an octagonal bod}^ on 
which a couch supports the statue of king John, 
crowned and sceptered, and that of his queen, 
who wears the crown on her head, and holds a 
book in her hand ; around the couch appear thir- 
teen smaller figures, four of which represent the 
evangelists, statues of saints, and allegorical 'fi- 
gures of the virtues ; many other sculptural deco- 
rations arc disposed in different parts of the 
monument The second tomb supports the 
statue of a child kneeling in an attitude of de- 
votion ; both these monuments display beauty 
and magnificence, but the decorations are too 
complicated not to fatigue tlie spectator. 

The principal altar is gothic, and filled with 
statues and bas-reliefs, neatly executed ; a cru- 
cifix with the Holy Virgin and St. John occu- 
pies tbe middle compartment; two good pictures 
by Peter Antanasio, representing the dream, 
and the death of St. Joseph, fill the two sides. 

In the sacristy of this church is a fine paint- 
ing by Diego de Ley va, of the Holy Virgin giv- 
ing a chaplet to St. Bruno. 

The lay sides of the choir are enriched with 
c 3 five 
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five ancient paintings, representing the life zryi 
martyrdom of John the Baptist ; they are finf ly 
finished, the colours: are well preserved, the 
figures full of expression. 

The chapter room contains fourteen large 
pictures^ representing the life of St3runo; 
they are by Diego de Ley va, and are remarkable 
for the beauty and harmony of the colours. 

On going from Burgos you again see the river 
Arlanzon, which scarcely escapes frpm view till 
We reach Villadrido. In pur progress th^pdugh ^ 
cultivated tract, producing wheat, we have tp 
pass the villages of Quintanilla§, Burriel, Estepar,^ 
and Celada, which is four leagues from Burgo^. 
Several other villages arq discpvered, nc^or^ or 
less distant from the river ; we pass successivelyv 
the villages of Villazapoqi^e^ Villadrido,^ anfi 
Venta del Moral, which is at the confluenq(^ 
of the rivers Arlanza, and Arlanzon^ Having 
climbed two steep acclivities, beneath whicl\ 
flows the Pizuerga, you discover Quintana de la 
Puente, asmaU town situated on that river, which 
takes its name from a noble bridge of stone, 
of eighteen arches. You arrive at length^ at 
Torrequemada, a small town eight leagues 
from Celada, where you again cross the Fizjor 
erga over a bridge supported by twenty-six 
arcades ; the parochial church of this town i$ 
in the gothic style, and affords no bad spe?imen 
of architecture. 

Almost 
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Almost the whole of this road runs on a naked 
plain, where neither tree, bush, nor shrub is 
viaible^ straw, vine-branches, indigenoiJs aro- 
matic plants, and dried mud, are used in the 
kitchens and ovens for the purposes of fuel ; 
the kitchen hearth is a sort of stove, placed in 
the middle of the room, without a flue, and 
often without any aperture; these stoves are 
called glorias ; tliey arc encircled by a range of 
benches, where the inmates of tlie dwelling sit 
to warm themselves. In this excursion you pass 
the village of Magaz, beyond which the Car- 
rion forms a junction with the Arlanzon. 

Pursuing our track over the same plain, we 
arrive at the foot of a calcareous hill, to the left 
of which appears San Lidro, a large lienedic* 
tine monastery ; on ascending the eminence, we 
reach Duenas, which, though a dull dirty viU 
1«^, is pleasantly situated ; the vine flourishes 
hi this vicinity, and it is usual to keep wine 
in cavities beneath the hill, which have the ap- 
pearance of grottoes, and perfectly supply the 
place of other cellars -, the banks of the neigh- 
bouring streams are embellished with meadows* 
According to Gorrop, Duenas is the Eldana 
which Ptolemy places among the Vaccei in his 
Hispania Tarraconensis : there is here a parish 
church and a convent of the Augustin order. 

Descending from the hill, you advance on a 
plain, the soil of which is siliceous; at the 

c 4 distance 
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distance of four leagues is Cabezon, a village . 
surrounded with vines, whfch produce a red 
wine, very light. You still pursue the same 
plain, which is either wholly rude or ill culti- 
vated. In the space of two' hours, you enter 
a noble avenue, half a league in length, which 
leads to Valladolid. 



VALLADOLID. 

Valladolid, called in Latin Vallisolctum, the 
Pincium of the ancients, is the second city in 
Old Castile. It was the native place of Philip 
the Second, who sometimes made it the seat of 
his court. It is built between the rivers Esgueva 
and Pizuerga, in a large plain, surrounded by 
hills flattened at their summit, composed partly 
of gypsum and partly of calcareous strata* 

Clergy. Valladolid bad originally an abbey and a colle* 
giate chapter, which ^t the end of the sixteenth century 
were erected into a bishopric and a cathedral chapter. In 
this diocese are included the cathedral chapter of Valladolid, 
ithe collegiate chapter of Medina del Campo, three arch priests, 
and a hundred and thirty-twb parishes. The cathedral chap- 
ter is composed of seven dignitaries, nineteen canons, three 
prebends, and twelve sub-prebends, who, with twenty-four 
chaplains, perform the duties of the church; 

This city has fifteen parochial churches, five chapels of 
ease, forty-six convents for both sexes, nine chapels ap- 
pended to religious fraternities, hvz oratories, a foundation 
hospital, several other hospitals, the greater part of which 
are in decay, and seven colleges, of which the principal is 
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St Cf0ix ; two of them ate defitined exclusivelj fur English 
and Scotch ret>ident9y the others belong to religions orders. 

In this place b ettablished one of the two chanceiy 
courts of Spain ; it is the residence of an intendant for the 
province of Valladolid. It has a corregidor, an alcaide, a 
determiiiate number of regidors (who compose the municipal 
body,) an university, a college for the instruction of youtb^ 
an academy for geography, a mathematical school, an aca* 
demy for. writing, and a patriotic society^ 

Sitnaiioit, EsttnU The streets of Valladolid are ill paved, 
vand very dirty. Many of its edifices are approached by gates 
of a noble structure, handsome fronts, and courts embel- 
lished with piazsas, but the greater part of them are either 
unfinished or in ruins. There are several public walks, of 
which the two chief are the Campo Grande, at one of the 
extremities of the town, and the Plaza Miyor, sitnited in the 
centre j the former presents an irregul%r figure, and of such 
an immense extent, that thirteen churches are included in 
its area ; it is planted with trees, but the irregularity of 
the adjacent buildings is offensive to the eye. The Plaza 
Major, which is in the style of the Plaza Major at Madrid, 
» equally spacious, and surrounded by three rows of bal- 
conies, where it is computed that twenty thousand people 
may sit at their ease ; it is embellished with piazzas, which 
are supported by four hundred large columns, (each com- 
posed of a single block of marble,) and by a correspondent 
number of pilasters : it is an exhibition of magnificence, 
without elegance or taste. At a short distance from this 
spot is the Ochavo, an octagonal area, into which six large 
streets opemat regular distances. 

Bridge*, Over the Esgueva, wh'ch runs through this 
city, are fourteen bridges, which facilitate the communica- 
tion of the streets. A bridge of ten arches, thrown over 
the Eresma, is more substantial than beautiful ; it was nar- 
row, but has been enlarged by the addition of another 
hridge. 
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Gates, Here are six gates. That of *Carttie, Avhich is 
one of the principal, is modern, but a](>()ears little worthy 
of .notice ; it is surmounted by a balustrade and a statue of 
Charles the Third, which is here out of place. « ' 

Fromemadts* There are two promenades without the city, 
and one within ^ts walls, called the Prado de la Magdalena, 
which is situated on an al-m of the Esgueva, and planted 
here and there with tree^. The other two^ known by the 
names of Espolejo Viejo and Espoleto Nuev6, are on the 
banks of the Piauerga, and approach each other; these 
pfomenades are principaHy for carriages : 'seats are found in 
Ihem^ but no trees.' New promenades hare been formed 
licar the town,' which aire not completed. 

f^Uc edifiee^. There are churches in Valladotid, which 
contiMn valuable monuments of the arts. ' * 

Tlie chHTch €f Las AttgusPia^, which has a double front 
«f four Corinthian coluniiA^ each, contains a statue of the 
Virgin des Douleurs, full ^f expression, executed by Her- 
nandez, and' a group, representing the Virgin with Christ 
dead in lier arms, and the two thieves. This piece pos- 
sesses equal merit with 'the former; the Virgin and Christ 
-are by Hernandez, the thieves by Juni. i 

ThecMsier of Son Benito is a fine buildirtg, surrounded by 
a double row of galleries, one over the other, adorned with 
doubk columns, which in the upper cloister arc of the 
Ionic, and in the lower of the Dbric order. The most t^ 
markable object in the ehurch is its chief altar ; the orna* 
ments, whidi are from Alphonso Bemiguete, exhibit ^a 
capricious taste: there is a tabernacle of silver, the steps 
leading to it are gilt. The tabernacle weighs ^59, marks %f 
silver*, and the steps t^O pounds of brass; the expenc*e of 
the whole amounted to 103,555 reals, or about ^9©0 sferBng. 

In the church of the' Carmelites there is a statue of our 
Lord en Mount CarmeU the expression of which is ^ 

* A mark is eight ouncei* 
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spirited, that it «eem$ to breathe of life ; the attitude w»d 
drapery are of exquisite beauty. This piece is by Hernaadei^. 
The Catkedrul^ which was undertaken at the expepce of 
Philip the Second, from the plans of John Herrera» wa9 
left unfinished at his death. According to the original dc« 
sign, it ^ould be four hundred feet in length and 240 i» 
breadth : in its present state it appears but half built. Thtf 
principal front measures sixty feet in height to the cornice, 
and sixty feet beyond it ; it has a gate» adorned vrith four 
doublQ Doric columns; parallel with it is a 'fine helfiyt 
rising in the form of a. tower, to the height of this fronts 
and from thence tenninating in pyramids, which ascend ta 
an elfsvation of sixty fqet. The inti'rior decoration of this 
diurch is Corinthian. There is a silver taberaacle of 282 
marks in weight, which is divided into three compartments^ 
and haa the usual adjuncts of columns, statues, and bas^^re* 
reliefs ; it was finished in 1590* 

Si. PauPs churchy which belongs to the Dominicans^ ku 
a gothig front, ornamented with various figures of difitrent 
din^ensions, which are well executed, but too numerous. 
Within the entrance of the church is a fine piece of acolp« 
tare, representing a dead Christ; it has an exquisoite ex*" 
pres^io^ and is by Gregory Hernandez.. The chancel con* 
tains a noBument, partly marble and partly bronze; the 
4esign and execution of which are equally good ; the bronza 
statuei^ of Francis Sandoval, duke of Lerma, and of his 
cfaipl^ss, are by Pompey Leoni. On the wall is represented 
an ^iparilion of Jesus Christ to a nun of tho Domt niean or* 
der, by Lazarus Baldi. The principal altar is admirably 
executed by John Herrera ; it is embellished with several 
noble pictures, by Bartkelemi Cardena^e, of the birth of 
Ch»st, the adoration of the wise men, Christ calling his 
4isciples» and the conversion of St. Paul. The chancel is 
decorated with paintings, amon^ which we may distinguisb 
a head o^ St. Paul by John Abri!, a Virgin with the child 
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Jesus, from Sassoferato.' Adjoining the church is a cloister 
hung with paintings, from Cardenas ; there is also a fine pic- 
ture of the Virgin of P.osaria ahd St. Dominic, by Vincent 
Carducio. In the chapel annexed to St. Gregory's college 
is a marble monument of Alonzo de Burgos, count of Pernia 
and bishop of Palencia, from the chisel of Alphonso Ber- 
ruguete. 

Commerce. Valladolid was 'formerly an opulent town ;; 
so early as the sixteenth century it was in possession of the 
-valuable art of printing, and dt that period possessed exten* 
tensive trade and important manufactures^; at present it ex- 
Mbits a melancl\oly contrast ; its populatioift, which was once 
proportioned to its extent, is reduced to about foiir thousand 
families, or twenty thousand individuals ; it is merely the 
medium through which traffic passes ; its manufactures are 
confined to light stuffs and camblets ; it would however' be 
no difficult enterprize to restore Valladolid to its pristine 
splendor, by completing the canal of Campos. 

Cddftated men. Valladolid has produced some celebrated 
men. Louis Mercado, an eminent physician of the sixteenth 
century, whose works, in five folio volumes, were published 
in 1554. Ferdinand Nunes, familiarly called Pincianus, an 
admirable scholar, his contemporary ; he was an adept in 
Greek> furnished commentaries on Pliny, Seneca, and Pom* 
ponius Mela, contributed to the Polyglot bible, and lived to 
the advanced age of eighty. Gil de Mena and Antony 
Pereda, two excellent painters of the last age. Mena, a 
pupil of Vander Hamen, excelled in portraits ; he died in 
1674. 

Climate, Valladolid is esteemed highly salubrious, though 
often visited by fogs, which come from the Duero, and the 
stagnant waters of the Esgueva ; it produces wine of an ex-' 
t^fellent quality, and the mulberry has lately been cultivated' 
with success in its vicinity. 
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THE ENVIRONS OF VALLADOLID. 

At the distance of a league to the north of 
Valladolid, in the village Fuen-Saldana, ia^ the 
convent of the Conceptiqp, occupied by a com- 
munity of Franciscan nuns; the principal and 
the collateral altars of its church are decorated 
with superb paintings; on the right altar is re- 
presented the scourging of St. Francis; on the 
left is St. Antony raised in air ; in this piece the 
artist has happily delineated the morning dawn 
beaming on a calm sea ; over the principal altar 
is a picture of the Virgin encircled by angels ; 
the figures appear larger than life ; there is in 
this painting a freshness in the tints, a variety 
in the shades, a richness of invention, a cor- 
rectness of design, an indescribable beauty and 
delicacy, which render it precious to the amateur; 
the St. Francis, the St. Antony, and the Virgin, 
are all by Rubens, but in the last piece the 
artist appears to have surpassed himself. 

The convent of the Jeronimites is half a 
league south of Valladolid, near the banks of 
the Pizuerga; on your approach to this place 
you pass over a noble bridge of eight arches, 
three hundred and seventeen feet in length ; in 
the church belonging to this monastery there is 
nothing remarkable, but in the sacristy there is 
an altar, which painting and sculpture have 
conspired to render precious ; the cloister is /ilso 
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worthy of notice ; it is a square, surrounded by 
two roWs of galleries, one over the other, 
which open on the street by five pointed arches 
^pported on pilaster)^, which in the first com- 
partment are of the lioric, on the second of the 
Ionic order; the architecture is by Herrera^ and 
splendidly embellished with the paintings of 
Barthelemy Vicen te. On leaving Valladolid you 
enter on a sandy road, which has been cut 
through a wood of lofty pines, and leads to 
the Village of Puente Duero ; beyond it is a 
large stone bridge constructed over the Duero. 
Having reached the village Valdestillas, you pass 
the rivulet Adaja, . and from thence proceed to 
Hornillos, a village five leagues from Valladolid, 
and from thence again pass, by two bridges, the 
Adaja ; the banks of this river present a beau- 
4:iful canopy of verdure, and the adjacent 
country is richly cultivated. 

-FfolfiFi hence we proceed to a district which 
bears the marks of careful culture, aftd arrive at 
Olmedo, a small town situated on aii eminence 
in front of an extensive plain; it Was for- 
merly surrounded by walls, some remains of 
which are still visible; has seven parochial 
<:hurehes, and as many religious houses. The 
principal ^.Itar of St. Mary's church is adorned 
Avkh good paintings. The population of thi« 
J)tace wa^ once considerable, but is now reduced 
i0 two thousand inhabitants, who carry on no 

other 
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otlier traffic than, what is derived from thek 
brick-kilns. It is under the administration of 
a corregidor. 

Leaving Olmedo, we arrive progressively at; 
the villages of Almenara, Rapariegos^ and Mon* 
tuenga ; further on is the town of Martin Munoz, 
the country of Diego Espinosa, who flourished 
under Philip the Second, and was president of 
the council of Castile ; his tomb is shewn in the 
parochial church, and is a good specimen of 
Castilian sculpture. 

We next reach the village of Adanero, and 
beyond it, having crossed a wood of pines, 
pursue our track along a wildj rude, stony 
plain, the extremities of which present a few 
fields of wheat, rye, and barley ; in some parts 
it is watered by the river Almarza, whose 
wooded banks are perceived for a considerable 
distance. 

On reaching the village of San Chidrian, and 
Labajos, this plain assumes a more agreeable 
aspect; its soil is no longer rocky, but a fine, 
black loam ; we cross the Almarza on a stone 
bridge, solely constructed under the superin- 
tendance of Mak de Vierna; its banks are lined 
with elms and poplars, and the adjoining coun- 
try produces abundance of barley, wheat, and 
rye. Continuing our route, we arrive at the 
village of Villacastin, five leagues from Martin 
Munoz, the parochial church of which is in the 

Gothic 
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Godiic style. On the front are two good statues 
of the Annunciation and St. Sebastian. Having 
passed the village of Espinar, you enter a plain 
called las Navas de San Antonio, a dreary track 
of land, a league in extent, which is uniformly 
a rude desolate waste. * 

From Hence we approach the mountain of 
Guadarrama, which separates the two Castiles. 
Formerly this pass was steep, difficulty and dan- 
gerous, till, by the care of Ferdinand the Sixth, 
a road was formed, commencing at the village 
of Espinar, which renders the ascent perfectly 
safe and pleasant. 

At the foot of the mountain stands the Venta 
de Guadarrama, an inn erected for the accom- 
modation of the public, by the community of 
Espinar. 

At the summit of this mountain, which is 
called the Puerto de Guadarrama, we discover a 
marble monument to the memory of Ferdinand 
the Sixth, representing a lion, resting on a co- 
lumn, which has the following inscription : — 

FERDINANDVS VI. 

^ PATER PATRIAE 

VI AM UTRIQUE CASTELLAE 

SyPERATIS MONTIBUS 

FECIT 

ANNO SALVTIS MDCCXLIX. 

REGNI SVI IV. 

From this spot the traveller beholds, at a 
single glance, the whole range of country in- 
included 
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duded in the two provinces of Old and New- 
Castile. Eminences and inequalities, and even 
hills, disappear. The whole forms but one 
vast plain, a wide expanse, whose extent is 
interminable to the eye. It is however easy 
to perceive that Old Castile stands on higher 
ground than its sister province. On the fron- 
tier of New Castile is established a toll for the 
preservation of the road. 

Itinerary from Granja and St. Ildefonso, to 
Segovia J and from thence to Cuellar and 
Tudela*j comprehending a Distance of Nine* 
teen Leagues and a Half. 

Granja and Ildefonso, (royal residence) 
Valsin, (river and bridge) leagues. 

Pellejeros, (village) 1 

Segovia, (town) 1 

Zamarraroala, (village) i 

Escarbojoso, (village) 51J 

Navalmanzano, (village) 3 

Piron (river and bridge) 1 

Sancho Niino, (village) 1 J 

Cuellar, (small town) 2 

El Henar, (hermitage) 3 

La Villora, (village) i 

Monte Major, (village) j"********* •• 

Duero, (river and bridge) -% 
Tudela de Duero, (small town) J ** 

* This Ttidcl^ must not be mif taken for tht episcopal town of that namci in 
tlkc lungdom of Ntvane« 

Vol.111. p Leaving 
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.Leaving Granja and Stildefonsa wc reach, 
tlae Valsin, a small river, over which a stone 
bridge is erected ; from hence we have to tra-. 
verse a tract of land irregularly planted with 
o^ks of the .&mallest size; from the village of 
Pellejeros the country becomes one wide naked 
common, without a single tree to refresh the 
^y^i several straggling villages lie scattered 
along the district, Xvhich^ owing to perpetual 
inequalities in the surface, escape fron^view ^ in 
some of them are Constructed large sheds ot 
houses for the innumerable flocks of sheep con- 
ducted to this^ spot at the ann\ial shearing. 
The traveller suddenly plunges between two 
deep vallies, and in two hours has completed 
the stage from Granja to Segovia; 

S£GOtL4, 

The foundation of Segovia has been errone- 
ously attributeii to Herculez Egizius; it re- 
presents the.siiljjalar figure of a ship, of which 
the stei^ points to the east, the prow to the 
west ; ft commsttids an immense roctc, and ap- 
pears buried between two deep* vallies, one of 
which is to the north^ the other to the south ; 
the first is watered by a stream called Clamores, 
which forms ar junction with the Eresraa, the 
last |jy the Eresma, on which are five handsome 
bridges. This river, whose banks are clothed 
with wood, formerly bore the name of Areva, 
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from whence the appellation of Arevaci descend- 
ed to the inhabitants of those vallies. 

Extent. This city is surrounded with walls. A range of 
towers are planted, at regular distances, on its ramparts. 
The number of houses has been estimated at five thousand^ 
but the population does not exceed ten thousand souls* 
The streets are almost all narrow and crooked, and irregularly 
paved. The four suburbs are on more even ground, and 
contain several manufactories* 

Clergy. Segovia is the scat of a bishop, the suffragan 
of the archbishop of Toledo, whose diocese includes the 
tathedral chapter of Segovia, the collegiate chapter of 
St. ndefonso, and four hundred and thirty-eight parishes. 
The cathedral chapter is composed of eight dignities^ thirty* 
^ven canons, seven prebends, and ninteeen sub-prebends; 
exclusive of these, twcnty-three chaplains are attached to this 
church. In Segovia are reckoned twenty-four paiishes, a 
chapel of ease, and twenty-one convents for both sexes. 

Adwmiitration. Segovia is the residence of the intendant 
of that particular district, which assumes its name, and is 
tmder the tuperintendance of a corregidor^ an alcade, and 
k determinate number of i^gidors. 

Public Instruction, Hitre is a statistical society^ the mem« 
bers of which assume the title of ' friends of the country '/ 
and a military school, destined for young engineers, who are 
instructed, in drawings natural philosophy, chemistry, tha 
mathematics, and the elements of fortiiication. 

Commerce. Segovia was once a town of traffic and 6pu- 
lence^ eminently distinguished fot its cloth and woollen 
manufactures. In 1570 its wealth was displayed in a series 
of magnificent fetes in honor of queen Anne of Austria^ 
which not only evince in what estimation the useful arts 
were then held, but prove to what considerable extent 
they were cultivated* The inhabitants were formed into 
separate companies, ot as they were called, cadrilles, of 
D 2 goldsmithsi 
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goldsmiths, jewellers, embroiderers, sculptors, raanafaC- 
turers of linen, stuffs, cloths, cprders, and dyers. 

Mantifactures. It is calculated that forty-four thousand 
one hundred quintals of wool were consumed in the loonjs 
of this town, and that thirty-four thousand one hundred 
and ninety-nine persons were employed by them. 

From the commencement of the seventeenth century the 
manufactures of Segovia betrayed symptoms of decay ; the 
introduction of foreign woollen cloths contributed, among 
many other causes, to accelerate their ruin. At so early a 
period as 1629, the merchant complained that there was 
every year a reduction in the fabrication of* cloth, to the 
^amount of five thousand live hundred pieces; and that 
there resulted from this deficiency an annual loss of 
5,4-24,818 ducats and 2>eals, or about £274,000 sterling. 
In the eighteenth century it appeared, from the observations of 
the Economical Society before mentioned, that the fabrication 
of stuffs and cloths employed but one hundred and twenty 
looms, in which only four thousand three hundred and 
eighteen quintals of washed wool were consumed. 

About forty years ago these manufactures began to revive, 
the looms were multiplied, and the consumption of wool 
considerably augmented. A singl^ndividual, Don Lorenzo 
Urtiz, has for some years accelerated their progress. la 
1790 there was an addition of sixty-three looms, which em- 
ployed eight or nine hundred quintals of wool, and afforded 
Occupation to two thousand four hundred manufacturei-s. 
This city has still a manufactory of delf-ware, of little 
importiiuce. 

Public Edifices. The Mint, Formerly gold and silver were 
coined at Segovia, at present the Mint produces only copper. 
The Mint is a handsome edifice, it was constructed in the 
fifteenth century by Henry the Fourth, and in part re-edified 
by Philip the Second. The operations of the Mint are 
carried on by means of hydraulic engines, which receive 
their water from the Eresma. 

In 
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'• In the convene of the Capuchins there is a subterraneous 
chapel, in which is the family vault of the count of Cbbadilloi. 
Th^re are here eight pictures by John Carreno, 

In the cloister belonging to the convent of the Carmehtes 
are several paintings by Christopher Gonzalez ; in particular 
there is a Si. Thomas and a St. John, which possess merit. 

The front of the To'an-house is in two compartments, with 
simple doric pilasters, arranged in double rows ; on each 
side stands a tower 'supported on a piazza of ten columns. 

The church of the Jeronimites of Parral is situated on the 
other side of the Eresma ; it is remarkable for having been the 
sepulchre of Pacheco, marquis of Villena, and several nobles 
of his illustrious house, whose tombs are encased with copper, 
with figures in has relief; there are also two marble monu- 
ments, one to the memory of th^ celebrated John Pacheco, 
and the other to Maria Porto Carrero, his wife. 

The Cathedral church presents a mixture of gothic and 
end Grecian architecture; though constructed in the sixteenth 
4rentury, its ornaments belong almost exclusively to the 
former character. The principal altar is marble. In the 
middle there is a 'silver statue of the Virgin, presented to it by 
flenry th^ 'Fourth, which k adorned with the sculpture of 
jManuel Papheco. Other altars and chapels possess their 
;appropriate beauties. The chapel of St. Peter displays a 
jseries of has reliefs, which relate to the history of that apostle. 
There is >lso a beautiful bust of Christ. Over the altar 
of St. James are two pictures, attributed to Jehu Pantoja 
-de la Cms, of the martyrdom and the calling of the disciples; 
that adjoining the collateral door is remarkable for a piece 
in demi reli^, representing the taking down of the cross, 
in which the numerous figures are nearly as large as life. 
In every part of this church majesty and simplicity are 
apparent. 

The Alcazar, which was formerly the residence of the 
Castilian kings, bears the character of venerable antiquity. 

'llie 
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The ^exterior an4 interior of the .edifice wpfwt ^f th« 
f«,me date ; but the decorations ar^ evidently to he traced 
to less remotie era^. The principal court' and th^ 9ta{t« 
pase were constructed in the sixteenth mi cicY^nte^tith 
centuries. It was in this |)alace that Alphon^o thi» 
Wise divided his hours between the cares of royalty 
|ind the studies of philosophy, ^is ast|roiipi«j^l tables 
fvere con^ppsed lender this roof. H^ere are few relics of 
the arts ; but in f^e of the chapels there is a fin^ painting 
of the Adoration of theWi^e Mep, by Barthplen^y Carducio^^ 
The spacioi^s apartn^ents are fretted wit)^ mosaic work, which 
is still fresh. One of the walls presents a curious historical 
^eries of ^tat^es, including aU the ancient monairchs of 
jOviedo, LeoQ, and Castile^ from Froila the First, who reigne4 
in 760, to qneei^ Joanna,* who died in 1555 ; after whoia 
commenced the Austrian dy^^ty. To these is added ^ 
^tatue of Fernando Gon^ale^ , first count of Castile, and the 
illustrious warrior R(^derigo Diaz, so renowned in history 
and romance a$ the Cid Campeador. Tbe$e statues, which 
^re fifly-two in number, are of painted wQod» and are j^cli 
(distinguished by an appropriate inscription; 

4nt%quiti€s. The nobj^st monument of Segovia is an 
^ueduct, the pri^n of which bias been referred, by Colminarc^ 
^ud other Spaniards, to the most remote antiquity* According 
to them it was constructed by the same architects who had built 
the Egyptian temple of Serapis^ There can be no doubt 
that this useful work originated with the Romanft^ but at what 
period, and by whose anthority, whether that of licinius, 
Larcius, or Tr^an, is unci^rtain. The materials are qf 
^ough freestone. Few monuments of antiquity have so well 
Resisted the eucroachments of time, or so. happily united 
substaotial solidity with dignified m«^gnificeiy:e. It commences 
at a large stone bason, (about fifty paces from the town,) fro» 
levhence it receive the water, which it conveys through an 
open canal towards the souths At its ori^i|i the fabric is erected 
on a long range of seventy-five archeS| of which the first is 

* fourteen 
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fturteen feet six ihches in heigf^i ; the last, which il at th6 
convent of St Fraitcifcoy is thirty-three feet six inches. At tbit 
point begins a double row of arches, supported one over thf 
other, which run in the direction of east and west, and cross 
the valley and the place of Azoquejo ; of these the greatest 
elevation is eighty feet ten inches. The whole range com- 
prehends a hundred and iifty-nine arches, supported oi 
pilasters, most of which measure six feet eleven inches 
in the front surface, and nine ibet four inches on the in- 
terior side. The aqueduct terminates at the Alcazar, after 
Jiaving distributed the greater part of the water through 
different quarters of the town. In modem times this noble 
work of Roman architecture has been disfigured by the 
erection of several houses on its pilasters, a disposition 
highly iflrjuriotis to the majesty of the original edifice. It is 
bnih of square stones, which are placed one on the other 
without any appearance of cement. 

Ctlthrated men. Segovia was the native place of Alphonso 
3e Ledesma, a good poet, who flourished at the cotfimence- 
ment of the last century ; of Dominico Soto, the son of a 
gardener, who published an Essay de Jttstitia et Jure, two 
books De Naturii et Gratii, and Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. At Segovia also was bom the Jesuit 
Prancis Ribera, who died at Salamanca in 1591, well known 
for the emdition and acumen displayed in his Commentaries 
on the minor prophets. 

On leaving Segovia we find the road more 
even, and sooji advance to a treeless plain, 
which, after an extent of six leagues, is abruptly 
terminated by the neighbouring eminences. 
Having passed the villages of Zamarramela and 
Escarbojoso, you discover Navalmanzano, wliich 
is six leagues from Segovia. In about an hour 

D 3 you 
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you r(sach thq little river Pirqn, over which is a 
stone bridge. You traverse a wood of pines, 
and advance through similar plantations to the 
village of Sancho Nuno, a league and a half 
from Navalmanzano, situated i|i a country- 
producing flax and hemp in abundance. Yoi^ 
approach another wood of pines, two leagues 
in extent, which leads to Cuellar, about seven 
miles from Sancho Nuno. 

Cuellar is a small town which bears the titl? 
pf marquisate ; it stands on the side of a high 
hill, on whose summit staijds ap old castle, 
supposed to bp the ancient Colenda, so cele? 
brated for its spirited resistance to the Ror 
mans ; the place being reduced after a siege of 
nine months, the brave inhabitants were S0I4 
jis. slaves, 

CtieUar contains about three thousand per? 
sons, but, to judge by its extent and the num<» 
ber of its parishes, it mu§t have been formerly 
much more populous ; it includes ten parishes 
^nd six religious houses. Madder is puitivate4 
with success, aqd several mills are employed in 
grinding it. A considerable number of person^ 
^re occupied' in preparing wool for thp manu? 
factories of Segovia. 

Tjip Jords of Cuellar * have preserved in the 

family 

f These lords tw the ia Cacv^, diikesof Albuqu^goe, xnarquisses of Cuellar^ 
•ounts of Lede.&ia} and Hudma. They ^e the descend^AU of Hugh Bertrand» 

a French 
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family palace a variety of rare and curious ob- 
jects ; amomg others there is a fine collection of 
Ancient armory, including three hundred com- 
plete sets of armour, lances, pikes, swords, 
wqsquets, standards, colours, military instru- 
ments, all of different ages and nations; the 
same apartment exhibits models of small canons 
in bronze, which are admirably executed. 

At the distance of a lea2:ue from Cuellar, is 

ft 

the hermitage of our lord of Henar, beyond 
which afe several forests of considerable extent 
JIaving crossed two of those which are most 
encumbered with foliage, you discover several 
villages, aud beyond Villoria and Monte Major 
several beautiful meadows; at length from a 
f ising ground you descry the town of Tudela, 
which stani^s in a beautiful plain, embosomed 
by hills, which to the west or nortlneast present 
a naked aspect, but on the east and south are i 

skirted with umbrageous wood§, intermingled 
with vines, pines, and fruit trees of different 
species ; it is watered by the Duero, over which 
is a stone bridge of six arches. 

a Trench ndbleman, nho ^spoaseil, at the end of the fifleenth century, Marf 
de la Caeva, daughter or grand daut^hter and heiress of Rrrtrand dc la Cuera, 
fninister ?nd favorite pt Henry tlie Fourth, king of Castile, in whqsc favor 
that prince l!ad, i|i 1464^ e^ted Albuqucque into a duchy. Hugh Bertrand 
assumed the name and arms of La Cueva, and succeeded to ull the estates of 
*bat family ; he still preserved his own arm«, which are purely French, but 
fjwtered them with that of La Cueva ; they are still woro by the house of 
Jklboqjirque ; they consist of a chief in azure^ fi)h three lleurs de lyt m 
jold. 

Tudela 
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IHidek is a small town, in which there is no- 
thing worth notice but the parochial church, 
isrhich has a fine front with three rows of 
Ionic columns. The principal altar was exe- 
ctited by the labours of Martinez, who was 
Equally a sculptor and an architect ; it is sup^ 
ported by triple rows of columns, of which one 
belongs to the Ionic order, and the other two 
to tlje Corinthian. Here are statues of the 
apostles, the assumption of the Virgin, ^d six 
large demi-reliefs, referring to different eras in 
the life of Christ and -the Virgin^ whic]i are 
finely executed. 

The territory contiguous to thisf town is a 
tnoist soil, well adapted to the growth of wheat 
and fruits ; it is however principally planted 
, \rith vines^ the wine of which is of a very in- 
different quality. 

Statistical Remarks respecting Old CastifCf 

Papulation. Old Castik was long animated by the prer 
sence of its sovereigns, and was then the central spot to 
which the nation were attracted. Industry was excited by 
success, manufactures were multiplied, commerce flourished, 
the population was numerous, and opulence almost univer^ 
§al. Of these advantages, some psrt remained when the 
lOyal residence was divided between Old and New Cas- 
tile. The patronage of the monarch still produced a senr 
uble effect on the country and the people. But when the 
court was wholly withdrawn, the profince assumed k di(* 
ferent aspect ; its industry was no longer awakened, the use- 
ful 
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fill 4»d oummenttl arts Tankbtil, and widi tbete all hs 
pnineval ^leador; the population was suddenly dimintshed, 
^ad in the short space of fifty years the province iiad lost 
pue half of its former inhabitants. 

The existing peculation is estimated at eleven hundred and 
ninety thousand o|ie hundr^ and eighty persons : in theee 
^e included 

Vicars ,,0,.^ »•••••••-••• 3440 

Secular priests •••• •• 5573 

Monks • 5564 

Nuns 3210 

Nobles • 146,03$ 

Advocates 61^ 

Writers* • 1346 

StudenU * 5760 

Domesjtics 37,183 

j/gricuUure. Old Castile presents a succession of plcdps, 
or rather one expanse of down ; surrounded* by lofty moun- 
tains, and occasionally intersected by other mountains of 
equal elevation, and diversified by hflls, eminences, and 
gentle acclivities. 

The soil varies with the district ; in some parts, as in the 
vicinity of Labajos, it is a fine bjack loam, highly favorable 
to vegetation ; it is frequently rocky, and scarcely suscep- 
tible of culture, as in the environs of Valladolid ; it some- 
jdmes abounds with quartz, and often contains a mixture of 
^ sand and stone, as on one side of Cabezon : the whole of 
that pUin is, however, a scene of fertility, and produces in 
profusion every species of grain, particularly in that spacf 
between Rodrigo and Burgos ; the harvest is there so lux« 
vriant, that Old Castile appears destined by nature to b0> 
come the granary of Spain. 

Few of these plains are planted with trees, and in some 
places, particularly between Cabezan and Rodrigo, are not 
embellished with a single shrub. Even the scanty foliaga 

visible 
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visible i$:^Imost exbhisively confined to the banks of mersy 
which are commonly planted with elms, alders, and white 
poplars. In contemplating these beautiful and spacious 
plains, which, though copiously supplied with, streams, an4 
with all the principles of vegetation, are suffered to remain 
ih unprofitable waste^ uncloathed with wood, and unim- 
proved by culture, the traveller is naturally led to charge 
the Old Castilians with culpable negligence and disgraceful 
sloth J but it will b^ found, on enqutvy, that it is. not sloth,, 
but prejudice, which thus impedes the progress of industry. 
The Old Castilans labour under two mistakes^ which it is 
dUfEcult to remove fram their minds ; they are persuaded, 
that trees attract birds, and thus harbour the creatures 
most ready to commit depredg^tions on cprh and fruits, and, 
under this impre^sioiiji maintfviu an invincible antipathy to 
plantations. Ther? ^re some among them s»ffifciently en-* 
lightened to perceive the futility of this objection, hut not 
SUificiently experienced to overcopfie another opinion, equally 
fallacious, that no soil is adapted to the growth of trees 
in which ^Iras are i^yt found to flouiish. They have yet to 
learn, that the nature of the plantation should be deter* 
mined by the peculiar properties of the soil and climate^ 

The labours of tillage are performed without much effort in 
Old Castile, Light ploughs are used, which only turi^ up 
the surface of the soil, the seed is carelessly cast ii^ta the 
ground, and then closed over ^with a superficial covering of 
earth. It has been usiial with travellers, who are commonly 
more disposed to observe thai^ to reason, to condemn this 
practice, and to refer its existence to stupidity or to sloth. 
Had these travellers been well in|brmed on the subject, 
Ihey would probably have shewn less proneness to censure 
jftid reproach. They might have learnt from the husband- 
man, had they given themselves the trouble to pursue the 
enquiry, that by using a heavier plough, and by plunging it 
deeper in the soil, the harvests would not be increased, but 
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^mi^shed. In a great part of this province, water, or a 
soil saturated with moisture, is found at the depth of two 
feet from the surface, and consequently the plough is only 
woeful in rooting up weeds.' So prevalent is this humidity^ 
that notwithsanding the heat of the climate, and the dryness 
of ^e atmosphere, the crops are seldom known to faiL The 
wheat and barley are of an excellent quality* 

It is not only in the plains of New Castile that grain it 
plentifully produced ; many of the vallics between the moun* 
tains are equally fertile, as has been already observed in the 
account of Briviesca and Monasterio, 

This province supplies a large quantity of wine, but it j» 
in general Ijght, and neither in strength, colour, nor flavooir, 
to be compared with the vintage of the southern and eaMem 
provinces. 

Some particular 'cantons are equally remarkable for th« 
fertility and variety of their produce. The Burela, whidi 
aibounds in fruits, and presents a long and beautiful succes* 
ston of luxuriant orchards, is also thickly planted with 
elms, alders, poplars, and chesnuts. The Rioxa, another 
extensive district, is equally rich in corn and wine, (tw^ 
thirds of which pa»s into Biscay), has a profusion of gar^ 
dea fruits, and produces hemp and flax. 

The cjiltivation of madder has lately been succcsiifully 
introduced in Old Castile, and appears likely to become 
a favourite object of attention with the public. It is chiefly 
found in theftvicinity of Valladolid, Burgos, and Segovia, 
and is already raised in sufficient quantities to afford em- 
ployment to more than a hundred mills, which annually fur-* 
msh seven or eight thousand quintals, principally destined 
for exportation. 

In this province are innumerable flocks «f sheep, which win* 
ter in the plains, and during summer browse on the moun- 
tains ; their wool is of the finest quality ; the best is produced 
from the environs of Segovia, the? country of Buytrago, 
some leagues to the east of that town, Avila, 6cc» 

Many 
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Slany of the kfty nfouBtaios yield deU(iotls pastiH:<!^ 
#ltfph is approjpriated to an Imkietise miiial>er oC cow9» It' 
i^ in tfae mountains of Biurgos that these animals: appear v» 
the largest number and the itiost peHieet beauty. Mount 
.^Uandillo, which forms a part of them, and 19 one ieag«e tO' 
U^ north of Sleynosa^ desMtrves particular notice. It i$ flat- 
tened at its summit, and dpens into a wide plain, eovesed 
vith the most luKuri^it pasture. The village which fbr- 
merly peopled this plaict has vanishe'dy but its vestiges 020 
Uili visible. 

Unfortunately this mountaihous dairy is turned to littM 
a^^count ; it produces ^cellent butter, wad mi^t supply 
Hiaak article to all Spain, wltich now draws siis salt bostter 
ftomt Holland.* 

From the preceding observations it will appear, that the!^ 
^oductions of Old Castile are neither varietus, nor, mth die 
exception of corn, abundao^ It produces m> oil, and A^ 
tudtivatxoa of hemp and ftax is confined to some few dis^ 
tjicts. The soil i& favourable to the growth of fruitSi yet 
a^ they erery where rare ; but in the cantoiK of Rioxa an^ 
Burela the ctdtivation of madder has lately gmned grouiKt^ 
aad^ with proper encouragement, might become an im« 
portant object* Several cantons overflow with milk, bu^ 
they furnish no butter to othet provin^es^ Wine is in 
great abundance, and circulates to an adjacent pro^ 
tince. Of corn there is a profusion : a third part of the^ 
harvest is sufficient for the subsistence of th^ natives, and' 
were they provided with any facilities of conveyance, the 
overplus might be cx>nverted into a permanent source (d 
prokperity and wealth. The staple commodity of Old Castile 

^ The method of preparing salt butter is as easy a^ it is snnple : it is mixed 
in the proportion of two P>unds of fine salt to ten pounds of butter ; tlie whole 
is then put into a barrel, perfectly clean. To guard against the communica^ 
tion of taste or aaeXi from the wood, it is advisable to ehiploy a double cail:, 
putting the barrels one into the pt}ier. In OalUti» and the Astorias coWs ifee 
equally aumeroos* . . 
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is wool, which is not oxilj forwarded to the interior of Spaing 
biit exported to foreign countries* 

Mamtfacturei, It has been dreadj observed that OM Cm* 
tile once held the first rank in Spain for the diversify asd 
excellence of its raanufiftctare's. The woollen doths of 
Avila and Medina del Campo were celebrated^ and the S«- 
l^vian cloth was in request through Europe We now find 
tlus province the litet in commerce and the least in mantt<« 
factupes. 

Of Btirgos and Se^ia a sufficient account has alietd/ 
been given : they are etiderttly in decay, and exhibit oflijf 
taoumful mementos of departcfd greatness. 
. In 1789 some English merchants established a calico imh 
nii&ctory at Avila, which in 179^ maintained seven kii^ 
4irM persons* 

Paper ifi fabricated ia the Canthnsian convent oi PMi»im»g 
bot of an inferior quality* 

Atte^uion has been lately paid to the mani^a^littti of 
lineny but this branch of commerce ia stili in its infa^y^ 

There are several glasshouses; the best are estaUMied «i 
^^^ejo uad Racuenco. 

The processes of tanning are carried on to a consideffaU^r 
extent particulaiiy at Melgar de Fermental, where a maniH 
lactory was established in 1771* 

Commerce. A comparison has already been drawn be* 
tween the past and present state of Burgos, Talladolid, and 
Segovia. It appears that the smaller cities of Rioseco/ 
Aranda de Duero, and Medina del Campo^ hare fully par« 
ticipated in the reverse of fortune which Aoy have expe- 
rfcnced. The population of Rioseco is reduced from seven 
thousand fiEimilies to six thousand indtviduals. The tfairteenr 
hundred honses of Duero now contain but two thousand six 
hundred inhabitants. The commerce of Medina del Campo 
was of considerable extent ; it possessed opulent manufac^ 
tures, and printing presses of such distinguished eminencet 
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dot die names of its printer are yet cited with respect. 
Commerce was carried on at its fairs, where letters of ex- 
change were often accredited to the amount of a hundred 
and fifity millions of crowns; it was the entrepot of the 
cloths and woollens which were exported from Spain, and of' 
the spices and other commodities imported to it from foreign 
countries. Of all this opulence and splendor there exists 
but the melancholy remembrance ; and the populatioa 
scarcely amounts to six thousand persons. 

Old Castile keeps up some traffic with the neighbouring 
provinces : it sends paper to New Castile ; white glass 
into Arragon ; two thirds of the vintage of Rioxa are trans- 
ited to Biscay ; the half of the woollen and linen cloth 
febricated at Segovia are forwarded to Madrid and some 
other places in New Castile ; hides and leather arc expe- 
dited to the same province, but all these articles are of kt*v 
tie importance. 

Old Castile only wants good roads and facilities of com- 
munication to render itself the granary of Spain ;^tpre^ 
sent nothing can be more operose and tedious than the ex- 
portation of its grain ; the only mode of conveyance is on 
the backs of mules, over roads which, even to those sure- 
footed animals, are scarcely practicable. Some good roads 
liave lately been made, but they extend only to particular 
parts, and are totally inadequate to the grand objects 

The cross roads are precisely what they were four centu* 
nes ago, and are hardly to be passed on horseback* AU 
these difficulties might be obviated by the completion of the 
canal of Campos. 

The passive commerce of Old Castile preponderates over 
its active commerce, ^ its importations greatly exceed its 
exportatignSf It receives annually four hundred quintals of 
almonds, fifteen quintals of dry figs, twelve thousand loads 
of rice, paper, needles, brass nails, silks, oil, seven bundred 
yin t als of flax, twelve thousand of hemp, eight hundred 
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-pieces of stuff, seven hundred and twenty dozen pair of 
worsted stockings, saffron, cutlery, salted pilchards, linens, 
wire, nets, printed callicoes, shoes, iron utensils^ 

Roadsy Imu, Canals. There is in Old Ca&tile one hand^ 
some road, Mrhich leads from the frontiers of Alava to Puerto 
de Goadarrama, passes through Miranda de Ebro, Burgos, 
and Valladolid, and is in fact the grand route from France, 
beginning with Bayonne and ending at Madrid, All tho 
cross roads of this province are narrow and rocky, sometimes 
miry, ^ften steep and rugged ; they ar^ kept in bad repair^ 
or rather totally neglected, always difficult, ofben dangerous^ 
«nd sometimes not only impracticable to carriages, but im- 
passable to horses. 

On the grand road from Bayonne to Madrid there are some 
tolerable inns; in every other part of the province the 
traveller only meets here and there with a solitary house, 
some wretched venta or posada, dirty and disgusting beyond 
description, where, should he even be fortunate enough to 
have brought his own provisions, he might perhaps vainly 
4ook for a fire by which to dress them. 

A plan was once formed for constructing a c^nal to ex^ 
tend from Fontibrc, two leagues from Reynosa, to the river 
Pizucrga, below Valladolid ; from thence it was to be con- 
ducted to Segovia, where the navigation was to be connected 
by another canal with the river Duero. This great work 
was undertaken in the year 1753, under the auspices of 
Ferdinand the Sixth ; excavations had been made through 
^ tract of several miles for this purpose, when, suddenly the 
labour was suspended, and the whole enterprize abandoned. 
.The design has never been resumed, yet to achieve it would 
be as easy as its object is important. This work was called 
the canal of Campos. * 

Natural history. The mountains of Old Castile, which 
-are ramifications of the Pyrenees, and secondary mountains, 

* See more on this tubject in roluxne the fburtb. 
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%fe f^gittedto4i)A«outk in OUiCAstile, audfixttaded to 
th$ ment toiMJnU the A^turias in Galicia. 0%e p^odueti oas 
of these mouBtttns «re little kaown. Hie foUowiag o]^er<t 
vatit>iis weve capldly madb i& the furoginss of a JAuroey* and 
caa but little devdofie their history. 

There ^m copper mines n^ar d'Escafy, and aUd near Old 
Cokaittr ; that which lies at the loot of the mountain Gua-* 
darrana is of a copper violet. 

The vieinify of Old Colemar contains a bed of jet^ and 
^vend mndatic pyi^tes. Jet is also found in copious qvan^ 
titles near the sources of the Manzanares. 

ThenmuBtatn Arandillo, which forms part of die moun^ 
tauns of Burgos, a league north from Reynoniy is aJmost 
entifely composed of calcareous rock. In its centre it ex*» 
hibits tmpressioAS of the large hori^s of the coraua ammmtis 
and that species of shells commonly called 8t. James, Wihich 
are fbuiid even in tJbe interior of the rock. 

A vein of quart? extends half a league iimm south to 
nortii to Mati^ « place within a few stej^ of the powder 
magaxine which is contiguous io the castle of Oraisja. Thil 
^n is in part transparent* and as fine as wck chrystal ; it 
^^Mtas a bed four inches in breadth, ^ehich Im heta^een two 
^beds of a dadeer a^ct Some of its fragments are coi^esed 
mrtth rook ehryst^ exquisitely white and j^ular. 

Another v^a of quart?, witb a. mixture of pyrites, com« 
pact and regular in^ its configuration, is discovefed in a 
deep valley, tivo leagues from Guadarrama, in view of St. 
Itdefbnso ; it Mterseets iim mountain, which is of gmnite, 
firom one ^de to the ^9tU9f< the ^atns of grid are easily 
iifiiamgmfhMfi ; lhe qiitrtjs »s4ctacbed detm the cock. This 
mine h%$ n»y»r been explodisd. 

Several varieties of marble are found in diese mountains. 

|. A gpfty blue marbK from a mountain contiguous to 
(^ bevmite^ ^ Ghmt of Calofo, near the roed wlu^h 
leads to Old CastUe by the Puerto de Guadarrama. 

2. A block marble, near the Carthusian convent at ]pau- 
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iar» in the vidaity oC Segoviai ky^ 9f ^ ^fnpptb ]i«v^ sur- 
bee, and susceptible of a, beautifiU fol^k. 

3. A Uack nmrble, veijM4 witii whi)^ of ^M^b 09« 
inountam is wholly illbQiposedl. TbU ffioiint^ is fsomuepted 
with those of Burgqi, apd is contifvoul (9 Pj|ec|o^ which 
ties between Aspietia and Vidaaa* 

4. AttodMn- Mack marhle, Yqaed wHb wMta* tni mp^fit 
Arandiilo. This is also cQPO^ct^ tvi^ t^ n|0)Mitai|^ pf 
Bargos, in the satae direction with ti4 V»^ iwiiPf P> 
Rqrnosa^ 

On the top of the mountain e|>pea<a a Miick sltUpe lakio^ 
from which salt is procured hy evapota^Qfli in thp propor* 
tiopi of seven pounds of s^t to one qnUital of water. 

Old Castile abounds in mineral ftpiiinglt ^^^ of which 
aoea^ others tepid. 

A cold spring is found at Amedo in Rioxa, tWQ lieagues 
from Calahornk, and nine from Alfiico i it fri^ without the 
walls of the dty^ and is not copious. 

There is anotiuer cold spring ne^T At^M^^i three 
leagues from Benavenio; also mm Ma^ig^neses, %ee 
fourths of a league from Benevento; ako in |t field con^ 
gnous to Villanueva de AJEpngue> a quarter of f^ leagii^ if om 
Benevcnto ; M Caaajales, near the saoie ^wa ; at BoadiH^ 
de Eioseco, a league from ViUaloa } at {kiyieica) a lown of 
Burena. These waters are the l^ebr^ted l^e^ sq ^xrell 
known as the Fuente de Boecio, or Lag^ de ^^ Vicente, 
and Lagos de Santa Casilda. 

Hie tepid springs are found 

At Gravanos, two leagues from Ai* n^dtllo, in the Ripxa. 

At Aniedilloy a town i)f Rioxa : tba ip^rce rises a qu^f K^f 
of a kague from thp town, at the foot of th^ mountaia^ 
Encineta, and is copious; the wat»r is conreyed into baths, 
«hich itre fitted up for public accommodation : it is em^ 
ployed both in drinking and t^s^thingy and is siijcl to be 
gaseous. 

«2 At 
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At Bamba, a village, three leagues from Valladolid. 
^ At Barco d'Avila, two leagues from Piedra Hita, This 
spring is sulphureous, and is only used in drinking. 

At Lurgaiies; on the riiountains of Burgos. 

At Navomo rales, near the bridge of Congosto. 

At Banos, near Bejar, on the confines of Old Castile and 

- Estrcmadura. It is mildly tepid, and appears to be hepatic. 

It was well known to the Romans, who, to facilitate its use, 

■^constructed public baths. At present there remains, for 

the accommodation of bathers, nothing better than an 

'awkward ill -contrived tub. 

' At . Alcaraz, a village three leagues from Bracamonte y it 
is called the Ftiente del Regajal, and appears to be sulpha- 
-reous. Don Francis Alphonso Estevan y Lecha, a physician 
ofAvila, published a treatise on th^se waters and those of 
' Munaua. • 

At Torre<:;iUo de Cameros, four leagues from Logtono. 
This spring is called Fuente de Ritfti los Banos. 

The lofty mountains of Old Castile are inhabited by 
Various species of quadru{)eds. The bear is a native of 
Occ^ atid Reynosa. I'hc rivers are stocked with fish, trouts, 
barbels, and eels. The river Tormes produces trout from 
six to twelve, 6r^ev6n eighteen pounds in weight. 

JrU and Sciences. In Old Castile there is no establish- 
ment which can properly be said to exist for the promotion 
of science. In the colleges which have been founded for 
the use of youth, the instruction is limited to the elements 
of the Latin language. In the convents, the schools for 
philosophy and theology, are open only to religious orders, 
nor are any exboarders admitted but by particular favor. 
There are three universities, which, as they preserve thei» 
primitive form, and retain all their ancient prejudices, 
embrace- no general views of literature or science, and arc 
«olely Occupied by the pecuniary cares and petty contests 
of th^ir respective professors. There is a mathematical 
school at Valladolid, and another at Segovia, for drawing, 
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natural philosophy, some branches of chemistry, the ma- 
thematics, and fortifications, but the former is still in its 
infancy ; the latter admits only pupib of artillery. 

The polite arts have received as little patronage as the 
sciences in Old Castile, Till lately no institution existed 
for their diffusion or encouragement. A few years since a 
school for dra^ving, and an academy for the polite arts, wcr^ 
tetablisfaed, the one at Burgos and the other at Valladoiid, 
by the merchants of those respective cities. 

Old Castile has given some distinguished characters to 
literature and science. The Roman poet Aurelius and the 
celebrated orator Quintilian were both natives of Calahorra: 
The theologians Dominic Soto and Francb Ribera were bom 
at Segovia. The learned physician Louis Mcrcado and 
Ferdinand Nunes were both, as has been already mentioned, 
of Valladoiid. 

The greatest ornaments of the arts have arisen in Old 
Castile. The sixteenth century produced Alfonso Berruguete, 
who was born at Paredes de Mata, in the vicinity of Valla- 
doiid, and John Fernandez Navarette, of Logrono. The 
former, who was both a painter and an architect, and 
deservedly esteemed the first of Spanish sculptors, died in ' 
156l. The latter, who was equally eminent in- painting, 
and whose name, under the title of el Mudo, or the Mute, 
is immortal, died in 1576. Four other artists adorned -the 
seventeenth century ; Diego de Leyva, who left some good 
paintings; Philip Gil de Menes, of Valladoiid, who excelled 
in portraits ; Anthony Pereda, of the same town, who was 
eminently successful in sacred subjects; Matthew Zerezo, 
of Burgos, a pupil of (John Carrcno, whose appropriate 
merit was in the delicacy and harmony of his colours. 

CusiamSy Manners, Character, Language. It is the remark 

of an ftute writer, that the Old Castilians are gloomy and 

taciturn, and bear in their swarthy aspect the expression of 

4ejection and poverty. It must be acknowledged they have 

£ 3 little 
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Ktdc it\is\k for Ae pleasures bf society ; they arc fterioii9| 
gra^v, reserved, nx^ii somewhat stately, ^d in theilr inpv^«; 
ments are perhaps more solenm i^f^d slo^ thaxi aiiy other people 
in Spain ; but it vAmt be adfnitted also| tl^at their morah are 
incorrupt and ingenuous ^ that they are upright in conduct|v 
strangers to artifice, an4 unpractised in cunning or duplicity | 
probity is their birthright ; they are naturally obliging; they 
ara also disfinterteted| and so perfipctl^ free from aSectatioi| 
that they may justly be called the honest people of Spain^ 
Placed in ode of tl^e poorest prpyinces of t^e Spanish empire, 
without wealthy and witliout the means to Q^taii^ it, theif 
f^^Tgy i* pon^tantly repressed \>j poverty, their industry 
languishes fro^ discouragement, and whilst they are stig* 
inatized with apathy and sloth, they are in reality opp^essc4 
with accumulated difficulties, ai^d left by an unfortunate des^ 
tiny to inactivity and despondence. In genera^ they are averse; 
to conversatioPi they l^ave little inter^urse with one another]^ 
and still lefi$ witl^ $f rangers \ their (ew amusements are of the 
same sombre cast| subjected ^o ai^ imperious etiquette, equally 
circumscribed, constrained, and monotonous, they afford no> 
yariety, and ii^ire no gaiety, but are uniformly characterized 
l>y circumspection, gloom and so^eix^nity ; different shades of 
character are however often perceptible i^ this province. The 
inhabitants of the valley of JMena, in the country of Burgos, 
who believe themselves descended from the ancient Cantabres^ 
still retain a largf portion of their constitutional courage and 
vivacity. The habits ^tud n^anners of the mountaineers of 
Burgos correspond with those of the Biscayans. 

In their costume the Old Castil;an$ are not different fron^ 
the rest of Spain ; in general they adopt t^ie fashions established 
in New Castile. The mountaineers are th^ most peculiar 
an their dress. In the villages bordering on Biscay the 
women still exhibit the garb which \ya$ worn in the i|teentii 
or sixteenth century. This consists of a gown (commonly 
of a brown colour^ close at the cpUar and the wrist, 
' with 
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witb flashed tkeTCS, confined to tBe waist by a large girdle 
mnd buckle ; they braid their hair in tresses, and leaYe it 
flowing behind. They cover the head with a black silk hat^ 
which they call a Montera. 

The Castiiiao language is the only one in familiar me ; 
it b pure from foreign idioms, except in the Yicinity ct 
Biscay, where it is corrupted by a mixture with the dialect 
pecttliiM^ to that province. 
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^ EW Castile is one of the largest provincest 
pf Spain ; it lies between the kingdoms of Mur- 
cia, Valencia, Aragon, Old Castile, Estrema- 
dura, Cordova, Ja'eh^^n^LalVfanclia j the last 
country is annexed to New Castile, is under 
the authority of its own intendant, and, from 
its wide extent, the variety of its productions, 
and its distinct administration, should seem to 
be a separate independent province. 

New Castile, without including La Mancha, 
contains fifty-six leagues from north to south 
and forty-nine from east to west. It is bor- 
dered by Aragon on the east and by La Mancha 
on the south-east; by the kingdom pf Valencia on 
the south, also on the east an^ south-east; by the 
kingdoms of Jaen and Cordova on the south ; 
by Estremadura on the west; by Old Castile on 
the north and north-west. It comprehends all 
those countries which were called by the Ro- 
in^s the Celtiberia, the land of the Oretani, 

and 
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and Carpetania, &c. The last included a por- 
tion of Betia. 

The thi-ee most important countries in New 
Castile are La Mancha, the Alcaria, and thb 
Sierra de Cuenca, which is the highest land in 
Spain. 

New Castile presents immense plains, bound- 
ed and sometimes bisected by mountains, several 
of which are extremely elevated. The Sierra de 
Cuenca Is completely mountainous, yet diversified 
by rallies as extensive as plains. The Alcaria 
is almost all level ; the rest of New Castile is 
alternately formed of mountains and plains. 

This province has an archbishopric at Toledd, 
a bishopric at Cuenca, two cathedral chapters, 
five collegiate chapters, two abbeys, four estab- 
lishments of military orders,9thirteen hundred and 
one parishes, three hundred seventy-five religious 
houses, a hundred and eight hospitals, eight 
monks' hospitals, a supreme military govern- 
ment, four provincial military governments, 
four provincial intendants, two universities, fifty 
colleges for education, six cities, seven hundred 
fifty-four towns, and three hundred eighty-two 
villages. 

The principal towns are Toledo, the capital of 
the province ; Cuenca ; Madrid, the royal resi- 
dencej^ and the metropolis of Spain ; Talavera de 
la Reyna, lllesca, Zurita, Tremblequa, Villa 
Nueva de los Infantes, Consuegra, Alcolea, Gua- 

dalaxara, 
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4a]a3iai^ Alcala dt Meharez; tlie thrM k#t 
towns are the chief places in Alcarria. 

Thete afe three navigabid rivers in New Cas- 
tile, the TagaSy the Jaco^ and tl^ Guadiana ; 
these are connected with the following i»naller 
rivers, which are twenty-three in number^ the 
Henaarez, the Gay% the Gabriel^ the Oliana, 
.the'Gueoaro^ the Caud% the Zuia^ the Bedlja, 
the Xi<|uetai the Lozoya, the Guadarrain% the 
Albereque, the Xarama^ the Molina^ the Maa«« 
isanara, the Cabrilla, the Tietar, the Tacuna, the 
. Tortoles, the Guazaon^ the Giiadiera^ the Moscas, 

The principal mountains consist of that lofty 
ridge which was called by the RomaM the 
Mpntes Orospedanii and which, originatibg in 
tlie Sierra d'Occa, forms the Sierras de Molina, 
de Cuenc^ and de C0nsuegra, and shoots towards 
Alcara^ Segura> and Carzola. It divides into 
two branches, one of which terminates near the 
Mediterranean^ below the city of Murcia^ whilst 
the other stretches out to Malaga in the king- 
dom of Grenada, wher^ uniting with the moun- 
tains of Grenada, it advances beyond Gibraltar 
and Tarif till it verges on the sea^ 

The Sierras d'Alcaraz, de Molina, d'Albar^in, 

de Cuenca, are ramifications of the same moun- 

t^n. The first runs through La Mancha^ fOid 

. spreads from north to south towards tiie south* 

cm part of Jaen^ and bears to the Sierra Mo- 

^ rena. The Sierra de Molina is at the north-east 

point 
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f6mt of New Ca«tile^ extends to the north of 
Old Castil^ and t6 the e^t of AngoA. The 
Sierra Alhar^in runs belo^ at th^ north of the 
JSierr^ Molina^ bearing towards the eftst and 
fouth o£ New Castile ; on the east it advanoed 
to Arag6n> where it forms ajimction Itrith the 
$»erfa df Cuenca. The Sierra de Cuenqa occn^ 
pite thp middle part of the eastern side of New 
Caitil&> and extends eastward to Aragdn and 
Valencia; it is of great extent, and forms se^ 
yeral ridges, which pursue different directions 
3iYd assume different liames: the^ mountaina 
are supposed to be the most elevated in Spain. 

The Sierras de Guadarrama and Pineda, whiidi 
alto advance to an extraordinary height, separate 
New Castile from Old Castile ; the first ia de** 
yived from the Pyrenees, the second^ whieh is 
five or six leagues from Burgos, Sotmi part of 
the Sierra Occa. 

The history of New Castile liecessatily in«- 
voives that of Spain. From the Ronltas it 
passed, in common with other provinces, to the 
Goths^ from the Goths to the Moors, from 
whom it reverted to the GothS, and fittillly 
became^ in conjunction with Old Castile^ the 
ttkdlt 6t the Spanish monarchy. 

£cM-ly in the fifth century (in 412) it was 
<»faquerfed from the Romatts by the Alattj, Who 
founded a gothic dynasty^ and fixed their court 
WToledOv Wifli this litie of prinee^, ^heredi- 

tary 
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tary successdon w^s not always prevaleilt; the 
monarch was often elected by popular suiFrage, 
the supreme authority was sometimes obtained 
by transcendant valour, but more frequently ex- 
torted by atrocious treason and sanguinary vio* 
lence. In a period of two hundred and ninety- 
nine years, New Castile was governed by thirty^, 
three gothic sovereigns, from Altholphus, who 
reigned in 412,* to Roderigo, who perished in 
711, in the battle of Xerez agafinst the Moors, f 
The death of Roderigo was followed by the 
desolation of Spain and the subversion of the 
gothic empire. The victorious Moors spread from 
province to province, the country was deluged 
in blood, and ^t length majde subject to the 
caliphs of Bagdat. It continued in this state of 
vassalage and degradation till Abderama, ifaising 
the standard of rebellion, established an indepen- 
dent sovereignty in Spain, and assumed the crown 
of Cordova. New Castile was comprehended in 
the other provinces of the new monarchy till 

^ This number includes neither Athanaric nor Alaric, vrho reigned in 
ione parts of Spain ; the former in 309, the latter in 382 ^ their reigns weie 
precarious; they left no successors* 

f Baronius, Mariana, Cardonna, and almost all the Spanish historians^ 
have fixed the epoch of the battle of Xerez and the death of king Koderigp 
in thcr month cf November, ^14. This inaccuracy in chronology has bec;^ 
admitted on the authority of Roderigo of Toledo, who committed an error in 
his comparison between th^ lunar ^ ears of the h^lira with the Julian calendar, 
which was observed in Spain till the fourteenth century. The ninetieth year 
•f the heglra corresponds vith the year 747 of the Julian era, which com* 
menced thirty-eight years before the birth of Christ The battle of Xerez 
▼as in the year 749 of the Jiiltan esUendar, aad consequently in 711, accord- 
ing to the Christian cra» 
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a Moorish prince, who had revolted from his 
sovereign, arrested from him this valuable part 
of his dominions, and formed another court and 
capital at Toledo. 

During these transactions the Christians, rc^ 
treating to the mountains of the Asturias, 
founded the kingdom of Oviedo, which in the 
course of two centuries was slowly extended 
to the province of Leon. By a series of suc- 
cessful incursions the Christian realm was gra- 
dually enlarged, till at length the .kings of 
Leon annexed to their territories the important 
provinces of Old and New Castile. The ad- 
ministration of these states was. committed to 
a certain number of nobles, who held the rank 
of counts, and exercised the prerogative of 
governors ; but their influence exciting jealousy 
in Orduno, the first king of Leon, that san- 
guinary tyrant abolished the office, and caused 
the administrators of it to be seized and de- 
capitated. 

This outrage occasioned the dismemberment 
of his kingdom. The high spirited Castilians 
renounced allegiance, declared themselves inde- 
pendent, and established a popular form of go- 
vernment In consequenpe of this revolution, 
which took placfe at the commencement of 
the tenth century, the executive and legis- 
lative porvvers were vested in two judges, 

chosea 
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chose® by <hc people from the families of tkeii^ 
murdered governors. The same form aubai&ted 
"till 938, when Fernando Gonzalez, who had suo 
ceeded his father in the magisterial dignity, was 
proclaimed sole count of Castile. The oBice was 
perpetuated in bis family during three genera- 
tions, wl^n the male line becoming extinct, 
Nufia Mayor, its female representative, trans- 
ferred lier own hereditary rights to her hus- 
band, Sancho, king of Navarre, who assumed 
the title of king of Castile. This prinee was of 
the house of Bigorre, and consequently it ap- 
pears that the founder of th6 Ca^tilian monarchy 
was of French extraction. 

The new king obtained but a small part o£ 
New Castile, which was still occupied by the 
Moors. The reunion of that principality wl^ 
Old Castile was not effected till 1085, after 
the conquest of Toledo and Talavera, a splendid 
aeiiievement, the honor of which is due to Al- 
fonso the Fourth, the grandson of that pripee 
who had erected Castile into a kingdom. 

In the revolijtion of a bundled and eighty 
years, the kingdoms of Castile and Leon wer^e 
frequently separ^teid and united iill 1231, when 
Ferdinand the Pious, who inherited Lffoa hoax 
his fhther, and in his mother's right claimed 
Castile, rendered the umon of the two crowns 
firm and indissoluble. Ferdinand was the first 
lineal descendant from Raymond of Burgundy, • 

whp 
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who had married the daughter of Alfmiso^ the 
last iivaACh of die house of Bigorre. 

The kingdom of Castile and Leon was sunk 
fai 1475, when F^rdia^d and Isabella became 
Joint sovereigns of Spain, From this rapid 
sketch it appears that die Castilian succession 
has almost invanably descended in a line of 
French princes; durimg five hundred twenty- 
seven years it was subject to the houses of Bi* 
gorve «iid Burgundy, in 1555 it diverged to the 
house of Austria, but in 1700 reverted to a 
French prince. 

The power of the Castilian kings was limited* 
by the laws. The assembly of the states or 
the cortes possessed many prerogatives, calcu-^ 
iated to restrain the^uthority of their sovereign ; 
with them resided the right of granting im- 
paste, and of acknowledging the heirs of the 
crowni their voice was necessary to sanction 
the laws, and it was often their will which dic- 
tated them. These- assemblies were originally 
composed of die cler^, tlie grandees, and the 
nobkML A deputation of the conimons, selected 
from such towns as had received their fran- 
cJiisc, vras admitted to that august body in the 
tfairt^nth century. The cortes preserved their 
«iergy till the reign of Ferdinand ; it was the 

M Xhp lyings i4 Aj^fon, ffce fponfi lof Qaocelpfi^ the lungs of KMrarrc, 
fcavie all ^pfluAg frofn French families, ffom vhfboe It f]oUpwt that tfie ii^Cerea^ 
•tafces <rf S^a have been ahrays subject to the antfaorit/ of f xeneh prinoei. 

object 
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object of that politic prince, whose inordinate 
ambition could ill brook either opposition' or re* 
straint, insensibly to undermine their strength 
and abridge their authority ; the same plan was- 
pursued by his successor, Charles the Fifth, who 
constantly directed his operations against the 
nobles, and, in 1538, formally excladed them 
from the legislative assemblies. The privileges 
of the commons were virtually abolished by this 
step ; for though the state? in which they took 
their seat we^e sometimes assembled, they ex- 
hibited but the shadow of their former greatness ; 
they were convened for no other purpose than 
to recognize the succession to the crown, as 
it had been previously established, to take the 
oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and manifest 
unbounded submission to the.will of tlieir so* 
yereign. Under such limitations their convo* 
cation is reduced to a vain ceremony, and 
nearly a century has elapsed since it was last 
exhibited. 

There were four orders of knighthood originally 
established in Ca§tile. The order of St. Mary of 
Spain was founded in 1270, by Alfonso the 
Wise, and united, in 1280, to that of St. James. 
The order of the Escama, or the Shell, was 
founded in 1421, by John the- Second, but dis* 
appeared soon after the death of its founder. . 
The order of the Vanda, or the Band, was rn- 
:stituted in 1332, by Alphonso the Fifth, for 

the 
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the fir^t nobility of his states; its jmembers 
wer^ distinguished by a bkie ribbon, which was 
Worn over tJie right shoulder land under the left 
arm. The order of the Paloma, or the Pove, was 
created in 1383, by John; its insigniji were a silver 
dove, suspended from a collar of gold; these 
orders are completely extinct ; bnt there exist 
m Spain seven orders of more modem institu- 
tioUi which will be noticed in anotlier place, 

. PESCRIPTION OF NEW CASTILE.. 

fioufefrom the Frontiers of Old Castile^ at 
the Puerto de Guadarrama to Madrid^ Nine 
Leagues. * 

Puerto de Quadarrama* 
Guadarrama, village Z leagues* 

Rpzas, village ,3 

Le Manzanarez, river 
Bridge of Segovia 
Madrid 

In your descent from the mountain Guadar* 
T^wa, yon discover, ts90 leagues to the right, 
the magnificent mon^tery pf the Escurial; 
having parsed the village of Gfuadarrama, ypa 
prpcced, in three bQui:s, tp that of Rq^zas ; the 
road is uniformly gppd, and the scep(«ry as di- 
versified as agreeable. The hiUs are^kirted with 
villages, and cloaked with pines and paks^ or 
royal forests of immense extent. 

Vql. XII- t As 
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As you approach the plain, you find a fine 
country, s6wi\^with wheat and barley, but al- 
most naked of trees. Advancing to the banks 
of the Manizanarez you cross a noble bridge 
called the Segovia, and having traversed some 
part of the fine promenade of Floride, enter 
Madrid by St. Vincent's gate. 

Route from the Frontier of Old Castile tQ 
Madridy Niftetee^i Leagues. 

Mountain Atienza, the boundary of Old Castile. ♦ 



Xadraque, village 


6 leagues 


Florcs, village 


4 


Henarez, river 


3 


Alcala de Henarez, town 


2 


Canarmilla ) 
Torote T^^'"^- 


' 




Torrcjon de Ardos, village 


i| 


Rejas, village 


n 


Canillejas de Bajo, village 


i 


Venta del Espiritu Santo 


L 


Madrid 


I 



The entrance into New Castile is marked by 
the descent of the mountain Atienza; we ar- 
rive at a large plain, gently undulated with ac- 
clivities ; and having spent five hours in tria- 
versing it, reach the village of Xadraco, and 
four^hours after that of Flores. 

We pursue our track through a wood planted 
with theQuercus Ilex, on which is found, the 

^ Route from Bayonne to Pampelunt, and from Unenoe to MftdridU 

COCCUS 
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COCCUS or gall insect, familiarly known by the 
name of kermes. The land is here rocky, but 
a fertile well cultivated tract succeeds, pro- 
ducing wheat, and planted with olives and 
vines. As we wind along the banks and knolls 
towards the interior of the country we catch a 
glimpse of the village of Hita,. situated at the 
foot of a hill, which rises in the figure of a pyra- 
mid, on whose summit are still seen the ruins 
of an old castle. 

Having forded the river Henarez, we have 
ta traverse a plain of siliceous soil, but extremely 
fertile ; beyond is a range of hills, and above 
them another plain, composed of calcareous 
earth, which is well cultivated. We soon ar- 
rive at Akala Henarez, and from thence con* 
tinue the route to Madrid. 

Route from the Frontiers of Aragon through 
Daroca and Used to Madridy 35 Leagues \. * 

Used, last villa^ of Aragotu 

£mbid del Marques, a village 3 Icaguts. 

Tortuera, village J 

Tartanedo, village 8 

Concha, village 1 

Anchuela del Campo, village 1 

Barbacil, village $ 

•-Maranchon, village 1 

* Route from the froAtlen of France through Perpigntn, Barcelozmy an4 
SaragOMt to Madsl4* 

» S Alcuhft 
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Aguilarego, village 2 

Alculca del Pina 1 

From thence to Madrid 21| 

This road- unites with that of Aguilarcjo and 
Alculca. 

The little village of Embid del Marcho is the 
first place we reach on entering New Castile, and 
is three leagues from Used, the last village of 
Aragon; a wide plain of an unequal surface 
lies between them, which is not passed in less 
than two hours. 

Beyond Embidodel Marcho is a plain, in some 
parts cultivated, in others dotted with shrubs, 
and in many places covered with flocks; after ex- 
tending a league, it leads to Tortuera, a little vil- 
lage, built on the rocks, poor and mean, though 
commanding a fertile vale, and surrounded by 
delicious pastures. In two hours the traveller 
reaches Tartanedo, and in another hour the vil- 
lage of Concha, which is said to be almost 
the highest ground in Spain i the road winds 
through a woody country, perpetually embelr 
lished by the abiesj which is here called the 
Spanish cedar. The vicinity of Concha pro- 
duces petrifactions similar to those of Molina 
in Aragon. 

Having passed the villages of Anchuela del 
Campo, Barbacil, Maranchon, and Aguilarejo, 
we arrive at Alculea del Pinar, near which the 
rocks ascend to a gigantic height At this spot 

tlie 
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the road Unites with that which leads from ' 
Aragon to Madrid. In the environs of the vil- 
lage of Maranchon are found innumerable frag- 
ments of pisolites, belemnites, and other bi- 
valved fossil shells imbedded on calcareous eartli. 

Itinerary from the Frontiers of Aragon, 
through Calatayud and Si$amon to Madrid^ 
Thirttf^one Leagues. 

Limits of Aragon and New Castile, at three 

quarters of a league from Sisamon *• 

Ruecha, village l(leagnes. * 

Venta del Campo 

Venta del Gorro 1 J 

Alcoleadel Pinar, village 1| 

Torre, hamlet 1| 

Torreroocha del Campo, village 1 J 

Algora, village 1^ 

Venta de Anca 3| 

Grajanejos or Guajuncjos, village 1 

Trijuoque, village IJ 

Torrija, town 1 

Valdenoches, village 1| 

Terasena, village 4 

Guadalaxara, town 1 

Henarez, ri^er without bridge J 

Venta de San Juan 1 J 

Venta de Meco' 1 

Alcala de Henarez, town 1 

Camarmillay | 

^ > torrents or ravins; 

* Route from i$it frontif rt of Franc^ Utsoug^ Vet^goMn, Barcetona, tn^ 
Sangont to Madrid* 

y 3 Torrejon 
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Torrcjon dc Ardoi, vill^e IJ 

Rejas, village 1| 

Canillcjas de Baxo, village i 

Venta del Espiritu Santo 1 

Madrid i 

Having passed the square tower which marks 
the boutidary of Aragon and New Castile,* three 
quarters of a league from Sisamon, you con- 
tinue to traverse the same plain, which spreads 
over the mountains forming part of the Sierra 
de Cuencaj it is extremely woody, alternately 
rude an^ cultivated, but uniformly dry and 
arid. Though art had no share in its forma- 
tion, the road is smooth and pleasant. 

In about a quarter of aji hour you may reach 
Ruecha, a village situated on a eminence, com- 
nianding the plain. Four hours after you ar- 
rive at Venta del Campo. The road is here ob* 
structed by large rolling stones, and the coun- 
try appears uncultivated. 

At the distance of two leagues you descend 
to a narrow pass, two hundred feet in length, 
where you may almost reach across the rocks 
of the two recumbent mountains. From hence 
you open on a wide plain, bare aiid unculti- 
vated, at the commencement of which is the 
Venta del Gorro, leading to Alcolea del Pinar^ 
a small village, wretchedly poor, supposed to be 
the most elevated residence in Spain j it is com- 
manded by a lofty mountain, where^ if we may. 

trust 
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trust popular credulity, the streams divide, which 
in one direction flow to Madrid and the other to 
Aragon; this village is dignified with a house dc 
Posada, where the unfortunate traveller finds 
neither accommodation nor refreshment. 

The country from hence to Torrija, a space 
of eighteen leagues, is uniformly dull, dreary,, 
and disagreeable ; it is principally composed o£ 
dry, arid plains, occasionally intersected by 
crags and ravines, sometimes presenting a feWr 
fields of com, but most frequently rude and 
desolate ; it affords no wood ; here and there a 
ftw trees appear thinly scattered, and once or 
twice a small plantation, which is rather .to be 
called a grove than a forest ; but in general the 
tiuveller looks in vain for foliage or verdure ^ 
tiie frequent recurrence of eminences and de- 
clivities becomes fatiguing; the soil is con- 
stantly rugged, and rocks sometimes interpose, 
that render the road impracticable. 

Pursuing the route, you perceive to the right 
the hamlet of Torri, and proceed from the vil-. 
kge of Torremocha del Campo to Algora, 
another village, with four hundred inhabitants^ 
who in 1790 expended sixty thousand reals in 
gilding and decorating the principal altar of the 
parochial church. The public prison is its best 
edifice; it has been rebuilt, and presents a reg)i« 
lar square, with five iron windows in front. The 
house de Posada is, however, little superior tq 
those already mentioned. 

F 4 You 
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. Yoii iitxt *rriv6 &t Vtnti deS Afcsd, dftdr |rt6^ 
iieed to Grajujenos, 4 village situated 6vet t 
larg6 ritii! j frdrii tfce Sid«5 df <<rhkh foiir««reArts 
df «ratfcf spring, itid unite belo#, ind 4t Tti-^ 
jueque, a tillage, ^hidl, if oA^ihifly judgt fbni 
the riiimbet of ricks of cdtii Colteeted i* the 
neighboiithood^ shdUld bfe rich. Sddtt -ifu* 
liiis the rdad becomed very beautiful as ^ar as 
Tdrrija, Where yote arrive after an hour% travfeP 
ilBg froni Trijueque. 

Toririja, fbrtttarly k stfdttg tdWn, tooW hal^ ki 
raitis, Situated upon an eitaiiiettce, AVhi^h eofn- 
itiindi th6 valley of that ttamfe, is the tesidenfc* 
of thb inteildant df Guadalaxara. It \% suN' 
founded by Very high walls. Banked by round 
tottrert at small intervals froni each other ; thtf 
greatest patt df them are in ruins, but somfe arr 
yfet intire. A small castle, or rather a large 
tdwftt, standing above the ^alls opposite the en- 
trance of the valley, is Square, high, bounded 
by k j[}latfbnn, and defended by four ia^e 
f dUftd tutrets with battlenients. Another square 
toxVer stands near the former, fortified with 
eftibfafeurfe*, ftimished With a platform, and 
^^a'rded by four turrets, which ait situated \ti 
rtie Ittiddle of each of its sides, and flanked alf 
its angles by <but V^eiy stnall round towtrs, 
etevated above the tevei of the platform. 

f ou find, at the bottoin of thifc detlivity, 
i plUalr With tWd inscriptions^ one in Latln^ the 

other 
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dUi^ te Castilian ; they apprize travellers that 
the passage of the valley which they are about 
to enter was very dangerous ; and that to prevent 
the frequent accidents which happened there, 
the king, urged by the wise counsel of the 
count of Florida Blanca, caused a new road to 
be made, which was begun in I787f under the 
reign of Charles the Third* and finished in 1790, 
binder Charles the Fourth- 

You enter the valley, or rather a narrow pass, 
through the mountains ; but the grass and trees 
which cover the small space to the right between 
the foad and the mountain render it very 
pleasant. 

The rftad is excellent, and made in the form 
ot a Causeway, raised about a foot and a half 
above the level of the adjacent country, and 
sufficiently broad to admit four carnages abreast; 
it is shaded with elms, planted on each side at 
a little distance from each other; it follows the' 
windings of the mountain, and is continued in 
this manner for thi^ee quarters of a league. 

To this succeeds a less terfiarkable, but good 
road, still running through the valley, which 
becomes broader at Valdenoche, aboutalea^e 
aad a quarter from Torrija. Olive and fruit 
trees abound here. In about half an liour you 
leave the villey by a sKght and gentle declivity i 
at the t6p of it is Terasena, a village situated at 
the entrani^e of a little plain, which conducts 

to 
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to an eminence, where GuadaJaxara is discovered . 
in its whole extent. Half an hour afterwards . 
you arrive at this city. 



GUADALAXARA. 

Guadalaxara is an ancient city, formerly in- 
habited by the Romans who named it, accord- 
ing to some Arriaca and, Carraca, and accord- 
ing to others Turria. It next passed under the 
dominion of the Goths, and was conquered by. 
the Moors in 714; they called it either Guidal* 
hichara or Guidalarriaca, whence is derived the 
name it bears at present It was retaken in 
1081, by Alvar Fanez, cousin of the Cid, for 
king Alphonso the First of Castile and Sixth of 
Leon. It is situated in a plain near the eastern 
bank of the Henarez, and is the capital or chief 
town of the beautiful canton of Al<?arria in 
New Castile. 

Extent. This city is large but ill built. It was formerly 
suroundcd by strong walls, of which considerable vestiges 
are still to be seen. It received, in 1464, froih Henry the 
Fourth of Castile, the title of city, and the right of send- 
ing deputies to the States-General of the kingdom. 

Population. The population was formerly more numerous ; 
it is now reduced to about twelve thousand souls ; but it has 
increased since the establishment of the cloth manufactories. 

Ckrgy. It has ten parishes, six monasteries, seven con 
vents, two hospitals, of which one is kept by the nuns 
of San Juan de Dios, or Sisters of Charity, and eight 
^ hermitages. 
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lienmtageSy cbapeU or private oratories. It ha:d a monastery 
of the order of St. Anthony, which was suppressed in 1791 • 

Adminut ration^ It is the chief place under the controul 
of an intendant and corrigidor, and the place of residence 
of both, as well as of an aicade mayor. 

Edifices, The palace of the family of Infantado is an 
edifice of considerable e^^tent, but constructed with little 
taste. The architecture of the outer court is in the Gothic 
style ; it would be handsome if it was executed with more 
delicacy. The apartments are ornamented with gilding, 
but massive and heavy ; on thu other band there are some 
historical pictures, and ornaments, in which intelligence, 
taste, and strength is displayed ; they arc the work of 
Bolnulo Cincinato. 

The church of the Cordeliers is grand, but ill decorated ; 
the steps to the sanctuary are of white marble; the cloister 
contains some good pictures of the life of St. Francis. 
Ih the convent is a monument of the grandeur of the house 
of Infantado ; it is a pantheon which, on account of it^ 
magnificence, deserves to occupy a place more open to the 
view of connoisseurs ; it is placed in a vault under the 
great altar, and the door opens into the sanctuary. This 
building was commenced in 1696, and finished in 1728; 
it cost 1,802,707 * copper reals, or 450,676 French livrcs 

IS 80US> 

You descend by a flight of fifty-five steps, divided into 
four landing places; the stairs, walls, and roof are inlaid 
with marble of different colours, and of great beauty ; it is 
disposed with art, and forms designs which unite delicacy 
of workmanship, exactness of execution, and a well arranged 
variety of shading. , 

There are two doors at the bottom of* this stair-case, one 
opens into the vault where the bodies of the noble family of 
Infantado are deposited, and the other into a chamber 

« Ahottt 19,154/. EncUih contDcy, 

intended 
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intend^ as a sort of hall of exhibition, which is Itfge ainl 
oval, varie^ted with a mosaic pavement ; the roof is highly 
ornamented and gilt ; the hall is divided into several comr 
partments, separated by pillars of various coloured marl^ ; 
each division contains four niches, one above another, 
parted by slabs of dark blue marble, and incloses a tomb 
of purple stone, on the top of which is placed a ducal 
coronet. There are twenty-six vaults, one remains always 
open, as if prepared for the body of the first nobleman of 
that femily who should die. 

A small chapel, of a circular shape, is built at the side of this 
hall ; the walls and pavement are ornamented with the same 
sort of marble, covered with a dome, which rises on the 
outside, into the interibr of the principal altar of the- 
church of the Cordeliers, and opens beneath the place where 
the Holy Sacrament is administered. 

This chapel has an altar, enriched with a profusion of 
gilding, built in fhe form of a pavillion, supported by f^tir 
columns of marble, upon each of which is a crucifix of 
gilt bronze. The space before the altar is of beautiful 
marble, fiincifully disposed, and ornamented in the middle 
with a large piece of marble, valuable on account of ita 
size and the variety of the shadings ; it is as precious as the 
finest jasper. 

The dukes of Infantado seem to have endeavoured to 
imitate the superb^ Pantheon built by the kings of Spain 
at the palace of the Escurial ; they have attempted at least 
to unitci in the monument consecrated to their ancestors 
and descendants, all that taste can add to magnificence. 
This noble fiunily b equally distinguished by their patriotism 
and humanity, by their courage and their charity. The 
present duke of Infantado is one of the greatest characters 
of Spain , and it is ^ut justice to give this praise to the 
chief of the family* as we have before spoken of the count 
Florida Blanca, in the description of the kingdom of Murcia. 
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CMrated men. Tte city wts tbe birth-place of sevei:al 
mtM knoMTQ writers ; three theologians, Alvarez Gomez «[• 
Citt4adreaU a poet as well as divine, in 'the sixteenth cen« 
t«fy ; Chrisostom Cabrera and Francis Ortiz Lucio, in the 
seventeenth ; and of Alphonso Lopez de Haro, a genealogist, 
who tlonrished about the beginning of tbe same century; of 
tbe physician Andre Alcazar, or Valcazer, who wrote,in 1570, 
on wounds in the head. Didace CoUantes de Avellancdo. was 
likewise bom there, and published, in 16OO, a^ood com« 
mentary on practical agriculture; and the two historians 
Antonio de Trillo and Matthias Medina y Mendoza, the 
former of whom nrrote, in 1^70, the history of the war in 
Flanders, the latter the history of his own country*. 

Manufactures, At Guadalaxara an extensive manufactory 
of cloths and secge has been established some years on the 
king^s ^M:count. The cloths made there are of difier«gt 
qualities; one which, on account of the fineness of the 
appearance, rivals the best French cloths, but does not 
possess their lustre. They manufacture also, with the wool 
of Buenos Ayres and Peru, the famous Vigonia, so much 
sought after, and which so much trouble is taken to procure^ 
because they only make it as they have a demand for it. 
It is sold at from 340 to $60 reals the vara. Much serge js 
also woven here. 

This manufactory is very considerable; they have all 
kinds of machines and necessary instruments. At first th^/ 
employed about one thousand looms ; the number is now 
dimiBtshedy but is still I^rge ; it contains about ^hty for 
cloths of the first quality,, two hundred and twenty for 
seconds, and three hundred and fifty for serges. It brings 
in every year from 13 to 14 millions of reals, or about 
£ 145»S33 : 8 : 4 Britii^. * About four thousand eight hu]}* 

•'^ Ttvry fold, in' 1796/ tlie soperfioe dotht mt 94 reals tbe Tai*, or 
38 livret \5 mI* 7 dcnlen the eU ; chiCbt of tl)« second qtitlity^ the fin^ 
aol clearest colours, 84 reals, or QO livres 3 sols 6 <ieniers the ell ; and serge 
at 13 reals, or 4 Kvres 13 sols 5 deniers the ell. Cloths of the same (jtfalit^ 
ia.Uack, vhite, and oomoioix colours were sold at 10 or U reals ks$, 
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dred persons are employed in this trade in the city of Gua- 
, dalaxara alone. The king bestowed upon it some time since 
the sum of 600,000 reals, or about £6250 British, a year. 

This manufactory has produced some real advantages ; it 
ha^ enriched the city of Guadalaxara, which was before very 
poor and almost entirely depopulated. It furnishes subsist- 
ence to near forty thousand souls, in the plains of La 
Mancha, and of both the Castries^ which it occupies in 
carding the necessary quantity of wdol. The importation of 
woollen stuffs from England is considerably diminished, of 
Xvhich they say the value formerly was about ^93,333 : 6 : 8 
English ; this price seems exaggerated, though the sum was 
really considerable. 

Notwithstanding this, t^e manufactory has not answered 
the expectations of the people. The cloths, no doubt, are 
ttctremely good, but they have not reached the perfection 
of the French and English. Their machinery is very expen- 
sive; and they sell their goods almost as dear as foreiga 
cloths ; and thus they are unable to support the opposition, 
and the Spaniards themselves prefer those of other coun- 
tries. 

The expence is unnecessarily increased. Every thing is 
done on the king's account, and with a- profusion which 
would soon cease under th« eye of an owner. The prodigi- 
ous number of workmen, the most part of whom are useless, 
-consume an immense sum of money; there is one intend ant, 
"'one director, several contadors, treasurers, administrators, 
inspectors, agents, and ah infinite number of other subal- 
tern officers, who eost much and do nothing. The little in- 
terest felt by those who are employed, in the suecess of the 
undertaking, does not tend to introduce order or economy^, 
attention, promptitude, or perfection in the manufacture* 
Th6 result is, that this establishment, which would have 
prospered in the hands of private persons, now makes but 
little progress. It is in this manner that great undertakings, 
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ivhidi are worked on the account of . the king, succeed; 
those who are employed^ enrich themselves, and while the 
sovereign is lavish of his treasure, the manufactory is scarcely 
able to support itself. 

Ims. There are four hotels at Guadalaxara, three of 
them are kept by Cataloniaas, and are very bad. * 

On leaving Guadalaxara^ at a little distance 
from that city you pass the river Henarez. For- 
merly there was a bridge oyer it, which was 
damaged by the floods in 1757; and having neg- 
iectod to repair it, it fell in. They wished to 
rebuild it, and imposed a contribution on the 
country thirty leagues round ; this tax has been 
taken off twenty years, the people having paid, 
tbe money has disappeared^ and the bridge has 
not been built 

You enter an extensive^ beautiful, and well 
cultivated plain, bounded on the left by the 
mountains which divide New Castile from 
la Mancha, and on the right by those which 
separate this province from Old Castile. It is 
watered by the Henarez, and yet is in want of 
moisture, though it might easily be drawn from 
that river. Not a tree is to be seen ; you travel 
two leagues farther over a good rdad, and ar- 
rive at la Venta de San Juan, one hour after- 
wards at Meco, and in another hour at Alcala 
dc Henarez, after observing, in the fields to the 
right, the villages of JMeco, Azuqueca, Alovera, 
Quer, Cavanillas, and Marchamalo. The situa^- 
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tipn of this city, at the extremity of the pla^a 
through which you have just passed, gives it an 
agreeable appearance ; it is visible from a great 
distance, and is distinguished by the number of 
turie^^and spires intermingled with the different 
cujpolas, which give the town a picturesque up- 
pearance« 

. ALCALA DE HENAREZ. 

Alcala de Henarez, by the Romans called 
Complutum, was situated a little farther upon 
a hill, ^hich you perceive on the other side of 
tlie Henarez; the ruins of the old castle are 
still to be seen tliere. It was taken from the 
Romans by the Goths, and, about the begin- 
ning, of the eighth century, with the rest of 
Spain, fell under the dominion of the Moors. 
According to the authority of some writers, it 
was conquered in 1114, according to others in 
1118, by Bernard, hy birth a Frenchman, who, 
from a monk of Clugny, became archbishop of 
Toledo; from whence, it appears this town fdl 
under the lordship of liiat archbishopric. 

The city had suffered so much during the 
siege, that tlie archbishop Raimohd, the suc- 
cessor of Bernard, determined to rebuild it in 
the place where it now stands. It is situated in 
that canton of New Castile called Alcarria, at 
the ^xtecmity of a plain on the right bank of 
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the Heharcz, almost at the foot of a number of 
mountains which partly surround it in the 
form of a semicircle. 

Population. This city, though rery large, is badly peopled 
for its extent ; it does not contain more than five thousand in* 
habitants, though it would easily accommodate thirty th6u- 
sand, but is almost totally taken up by churches, conventSi 
and colleges. 

Clergy, There are here, one collegiate church, three parish 
churches, nineteen monasteries, eight convents, thirteen col- 
leges, and four hospitals. The collegiate church was founded 
by Alfonso Carillo de Acunna, archbishop of Toledo, wht> 
^ed in 1482, and was added to by Cisneroz, better known 
under the name of cardinal Ximenes. It bears the title oif 
Magistral ; the chapter is composed of six dignitaries, eighteen 
canons, eighteen prebendaries, ancl twelve chaplains ; all the 
canons must be doctors in theology, or canon law . 

Extent. This city is surrounded with walls, flanked by 
square towers, at short distances from each other. The 
tow;i is badly laid out, but contains a fine square, an^ a 
street which would be handsome, from its length and breadth, 
if the houses were good. The interior of the place is 
gTo*)my, but the suburbs are more gay and agreeable. 

PMic Education. It was formerly one of the most fa- 
mous seats of learning in Spain; it was the object of the 
predilection of cardinal Ximenes, who founded the univer* 
sity, in which there are some large and beautiful buildings, 
and bestowexl considerable revenues upon it, with a suffi- 
cient number of professors. There are thirty-one chairs, 
six for theology, six for canon law, four for medicine, one 
for anatomy, one for surgery, one for moral philosophy^ 
eigtt for philosophy, and three for rhetoric and the Greek 
•tad Hebrew language?. The cardinal wished to have ex- 
cluded civil law tiom thfi number <^f sciences taught there, 
Vol. hi. a but 
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but this regulation was not attended to, and they havd tioH 
several professors of the civil law. 

Cardinal Ximenes, desiring to raise this university to 
a higher pitch of celebrity than any other, afterwards added 
several establishments, in order to facilitate the study of the 
sciences. He established some particular colleges at Alcala, 
dependant on the university; and the number was soon in- 
creased by some other persons. There are now thirteen, dis- 
tinguished by the titles of Major and Minor. The Major 
are those of San Ildefonso, founded by Ximenes, that of 
theology, the colegio trilingue, or college for three languages^ 
and the king's college, founded by Philip the Second. The 
Minor are the three colleges of the artistas (artists,) the 
college of. Franciscan friars, of Los M antiques ^ Los Verdes^ 
Malaga, St. Clement, and Mena. The colegio trilinguc 
was intended for instruction of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages ; but they teach nothing there now except theo- 
logy. The king's college was founded for the education of 
persons attached to the royal family and the service of the 
king's palace. 

Most of these colleges have a greater or less number of 
professors and collegians; the latter are received, brought 
up, and maintained gratuitously during the course of their 
studies. The college of theology contains more students 
than any other; San Ildefonso has thirty-four collegians, 
twelve priests', and several servitors. 

The commencement of these undertakings fully answered 
the expectations of the founder. The schools at Alcala soon 
became famous ; the masters were the most .celebrated of 
their age, and students went there in crowds ; at that time 
there were abput four thousand. The number of printers 
increased, and works of all sorts were continually published 
there. This celebrity was of short duration ; the same cen- 
tury saw the beghming as well as the end. This university 
is now absolutely decayed ; at present there are scarcely fivt 
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hundred students ; the printing houses have disappeared, and 
the greater part of the publications which then issued from 
the press are now almost forgotten. 

Edifices. The town of Alcala has some remarkable build* 
ings and monuments ; among the rest 

The college of Malaga, the monastery of Bemardins, and 
the convent of Irish nuns* have a very respectable appear- 
ance. The church of San Diego, belonging to the Francis- 
cans, is large, majestic, and built in the old style, but the 
portico is modern, and without taste. The church of the 
Bemardin nuns "is large, oval, and covered with a dome, 
which gives it a fine appearance ; some of the altars are 
adorned with good pictures by Ange Nardi. The cloister 
and church of San Nicholas the Tolentin, belonging to the 
Augustin friars, possess some valuable' paintings of Francis 
Soils, and in the vestry is a very good one of the Concept 
tion, by Vincent Carducho. 

The ancient college of the Jesuits has a double front of 
Corinthian architecture, adorned with pilasters and columns, 
between which statues are placed : the first body is of six 
pillars; the church has some very good pictures. They 
have likewise, in this convent, a numerous library, which 
consists chiefly of books of scholastic theology and tome 
modern manuscripts. 

The architecture of the front of the king's college is very 
beautiful ; a good picture of the Crucifixion, by El Mudo, 
is to be seen in the chapel. The court is surrounded with 
piazzas, supported by pillars. You find there two Roman 
inscriptions, which are supposed to have been brought from 
the ancient Alcala. 

The collegiate or magistral church, rebuilt by cardinal 
Ximenes, almost on the same plan as that of Toledo, is large 
and in the Gothic style. The choir is decorated by small 
pillars and many light ornaments, which are perhaps too 
numerous. Several of the chapels contain ^me excellent 
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paintings, €i^% of St. Jei^^Ke, and ^versd piot«res of tl» 
JPassioa of our Saviour, by Eugene Caxes ; a CQnc£}ptiop> ci 
a considerable size, with groups of angels, of the schopl of 
d^rdfichp ; a sni^U^ Conception, Ipy Alphomp del Axco, i» 
in the chapter hall. 

Tb^ palace of the ^rchl?i§hops pf Toledo at Alc*l% is a 
grand fin4 immense l^uildipg, cont^inipg, 49 it is, ^d^ tbre* 
l)9n4r^4 fti^d »xty-six rpoi^Sy ^ithput r^pkoning the gronnd 
)0ooF I t\\e architecture would be good if on a le$$ ejc^e^sdv^ 
iCale. The courts are numerous, and ^urrpunded l^y ar^e4 
pia;i2sas, supported ky piU&F^> wbiP^i ^ w^U as the rpQ&» are 
covered with differeiit prna^ieiit^. It has two fron^ f pn^y 
looking into the kHchen g^^rdf^n, is adorned with tw^n^-* 
four pillars, and the oth^r, wfejph presejits a viaw of %ht 
flower garden, with fifty-tww coluwn/?. 

The college of Sa» I)d^$()nsQ. is the most si^perb e^ific^ 
in Alcala. The front, though pf Qothit; architpctv|t<^ is 
handsome and m^festie, It hi^s thr^e largp courts^ 9ur«> 
founded, like the former* with cloisters of b^auti^d a^rphi- 
tecturcy and supported by pill^^r^ of dii&r^ orders ; th^a 
fivst court has three rpw^ of piazza^ one above th^ other, 
Vfitb e;ghty<7six Doric pillan^ ia the two first, and of the 
loxac order in( the third ; Ihe pol\MM$ of tbp second a^P pf 
the Composite order, and the bend of the arches are 
adorned with marble hpad$ of mor^ ^^m natural i^ize^ ; the 
Aivi% called T^ilingiHs ha^ tturty-rsp.^ pillars of the^ Ip^i^ 
fiorder* The church of t^i% collp^ has npthin^ remacrkaVie 
iait except the ^laii^lema of i(ts foundei;, laad^ of marbiUy 
and placed in the i^iddH be|prp th^ saOiptuaQr* It is a 
tomb with twelve niches, in which are figures, of a^S^^ and. 
«U4it&; four grifltos, with; thi^ wiag^ ps^tended^ Vi^ placed 
at each, of the angl^^ %» well a^ the ^tatups^ of 4ow; doctors 
of thp churah ; the fip^ o( a. cai:4inal, clothed in I»|s popi- 
tifiaal robes, is lying oi\ a bf^ richly adori^d, ai^d %A in«- 
:soription in honour of cardA^al ]!(i^epp& is, in fcpnt^ This 
a^auaolqum is surrounded .by a fina large bronize grating, 
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^titb • imnAer of ornamentt; there wn three thcmsftad 
poQiidt wttght af this metal. 

Alcala is known principaUy by the edition of the poi^^f 
bible, which was published there under the direction of car- 
dinal Xinienes and of the learned men assembled by him. 
It was likewise the place where fifty-two theologians, assem- 
VM fd congregation under the same cardinal, coadeikmed 
the etroneous opinions of Pedro de Osma, a professor at 
Salamanca, on confession^ contrition, indulgencesi and the' 
authority of the pope aiid the church. 

Manners and Customs. Alcala is a very gloomy town, 
without any kind of amusement or society, almost peopled 
by priests, monks, professors, students, and members of 
(JOtleges. A pedantic manner is the reigning fashion at Al^ 
cala; tbe revels of the university are the only object of dii* 
ligation ; they are pursued with eagerness, and are the only 
subjects of conversation. Several of the necessaries of life 
ict not to be found here ; provisions are very dear, although 
the plain on which it borders is very fruitful, though with- 
oM trdc9, and produces nothing but com ; they do not 
know how to take advantage of the neighbourhood^ of th^ 
Benares?, whose waters would fortilisse it if conducted through 
the country. 

Celebrated Men. This town was the birth place of tha 
martyrs, St. Justus and St. Pastor, whose bodies* are pre* 
s^etf lit the collegiate church ; it was also the native town of 
(k^ty Bio^ticus, bishop of Elvira, a distinguished theo« 
lo^an of the fourteenth oentury; of Jerome de Florencia, a 
preacher of the earlier part of the sixteenth ; of the phyw 
sicians Christophe a Vega and Fmncis de Sylva y Oliveto ; 
the former wrote, in the sixteenth century, on Hippocrates 
aiid Galen, on the pulse and plague ; the latter on coal ; of 
the poet' Francis^ Figuera ;• of the naturalist Jiian de Busta-» 
RMte 4efla Camara; but its greatest bdatot is tbe having 
^^ birth to the historian Antonio Solis^ the ekgiuita«tkec 
rf the Conquest of Mexico. 
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Inns, Alcala has several hotels and one ina, which is kept 
by a Catalonian* and tolerably well sapplied with provisions. 
The landlords are very respectable people. 

The journey from Alcala is over a road which 
would be good if it was not too sandy. You 
traverse a vast plain, laid out for com, but with- 
out trees or water, notwithstanding the neigh- 
bourhood of the Henarez, which runs through 
it ; this river flows about two hundred paces to 
the right. You next pass the two brooks, or 
rather torrents of the Camarmilla and the Torote. 
After an hour and a quarter's travelling you leave 
towards the right the villages of Torrejon and 
Ardoz ; an hour after you enter the new road, 
which was begun in 1790, and is not yet finished; 
you quit it soon afterwards, and pass in sight of 
San-Fernando, chiefly known by being the 
place of seclusion of the women of the town 
from Madrid, and leave it at about half a league 
distance on the left Further on, you go by 
the village of Rejas, leaving Barajas a quar- 
ter of a league to the tight : and half an hour 
afterwards arrive at Ganilejas de Baxo, wheje 
the house and beautiful gardens of the duke of 
Osuna are situated. 

You proceed for about an hour, and then 
begin to come in sight of Madrid, which you 
perceive gradually as you advance, but its ex- 
tent and beauty does not answer the idea one 
forms of the capital of a large kingdom 5 you dis^ 
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tinguish a collection of pyramids, formed by a 
considerable number of spires, but look in vain 
for buildings, which, from their size, extent, and 
magnificence, give this picture a complete appear* 
ance of grandeur and nobility, which one expects 
to find in the capital of a great empire. The 
beauty of this city is still further diminished by 
a deep declivity, into which you descend as far 
as the gates of the city, at the very moment 
when it would appear most interesting. 

You reascend and again come in sight of the 
city at about a quarter of a league distant 
You arrive by a direct avenue of trees at the 
gate of Alcala, through which you enter the 
city. Here you are assailed by a troop of 
guards^ from whom, in appearance, you have 
every thing to dread, but a little, money gene- 
rally relaxes their zeal, and opens an easy pas* 
3age to the traveller, 

MADRID. 

The entrance of Madrid displays in all parts 
a town enlivened by the presence of the sove- 
reign. The approaches to all the gates are by 
fine streets and elegant avenues, planted with 
trees. The roads from the royal residence are 
all beautiful ; that which goes along the banks 
of the Manzanarez, and leads to the gate of St* 
Vincent, is rejidered very pleasant from th? quan- 
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tstyoi trei^ on both sides as well %9 the beauty of 
the road. But thp entrance to Madrid thro^gh 
the gate of Alcala i§ infinitely the finest ; you 
have scarcely passed a magnificent gate, con* 
§tructed in the form of a triumphal arch, tlian 
you see on all sides objects to attract the atten- 
tion : an elegant avenue immediately presents 
itself, on the right is a row of low, but uni- 
form and agreeable houses^ and, on the left, rail- 
ings, through which you perceive gardens of 
immense extent : the beautiful prom^ade of 
the Pradp crosses the end of it ; the view is^ 
soon lost in the immensity of the S:treet of Al- 
eala ; nothing is wanting to render the coup 
d!oeil completdy. picturesque, except that it 
thould be i;n a direct line with the gate of that 
name. 

The origin of Madrid is npt more known than 
that of so many other large towns, which are 
]eft to imagination a^d enthusiasm to discover. 
Some have endeavoured ta trace the founders 
of this city among the Greeks, who never pe- 
Betrated so far into Spain; (rthers say that it 
was the ancient Mantua Carpetanorum, Howr 
ewer that may be^ it was only known at first 
in. history by the palace, castle, or/pleafiurerhouse 
which the. kings, of Castile possessed there^ 
Alphonso, the Sixth of Leon and Fir&t of Cas- 
tilcy who reigned at the end pf the eleventh 
eopitury, is saUl; to have, laid; the foundation,: 
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iffe find thai it was s^^keci by tke Moors in 
I X99y after the siege of Toiedo was rai?5«d, and 
was overthrown by an earthquake towaf d& the 
iniddle of the fourteenth century, undi^ tha 
reign of Peter the Cruel, and rebuilt by Henijr 
the Second, the successor of that |)rince. 

Thi3 palace or mansion was only the country 
][esidence of the sovereign ; houses were built 
iu the neighbourhood, and their number in- 
creased in proportion to the frequency of the 
journies made by the court, and the length of 
time they remained. Charles the First made it 
his most frequent abode, and gave rise to con* 
siderable additions : Philip the Second, his son, 
wmoved the seat of government there in 1563. 

This city gave signal proofs of fidelity to 
Philip tlie Fifth during the war of the succes- 
sion. 

Although abandoned by that prince, it neither 
jrielded to the presence or. tlie arms of his succes- 
gor, Philip, witliout forces, thrice obliged to fly 
at the approach of the victorious army of Charles, 
left Madrid, with all his court, the first time in 
the month of June, 1706, and a second time th5 
9th of September, 1709. The city of Madrid^ 
6i2cposed on all sides^ without troops or any 
means of defence, could not prevent the en- 
trance of the army pf the archduke, and took 
an extorted o^th of fidelity to that prince.; 
but every thing proved, tp Charles, though 
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he tvas in possession of the town, he did not 
reign in ther hearts of the inhabitants- His 
entry was both times the signal of gloom, the 
streets were deserted, the doors and windows 
of the shops and houses were shut ; the only- 
signs of acclamation proceeded from a few chil- 
dren, hired for the purpose, and even among 
them some voices were heard in favour of 
Philip. Charles, visibly struck, especially the 
second time, with a reception so unexpected 
and contrary to his interests, scarcely went ta 
the end of the Calle Mayor (great street) to the 
place called Puerta de Guadalaxara, and refused 
to proceed any further. Instead of going to 
the palace, he left the city, exclaiming, '^ Es 
un corte sin gente*^' " it is a court without in- 
habitants.'' 

Charles found himself obliged in his turn ta 
withdraw his troops from the capital, aiid re- 
tired the 9 th of November, 1709. The people, 
left to themselves, once 'more proclaimed Philip, 
and testified their joy by reiterated acclama- 
tions, and ringing all the bells of the city ; the 
noise was heard by Charles himself in his re- 
treat The people set fire to the houses of the 
archduke's party, .and publicly Imrnt the stand- 
ard and effigy of that prince, as well as all the 
acts which had been passed in his name. I 

The joy of the people displayed itself m(t)re 
forcibly when Philip the Fifth re-entered Madiid 
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the Sd of December following; the streets were 
ornamented, the fireworks were without number, 
the illuminations general, the acclamations lively, 
sincere, and frequent ; the people threw them- 
selves in crowds before the king, and could not 
be satisfied with regarding him ; they stopped 
him on his way, and the acclamations were 
repeated every moment ; his march was so slow, 
that Philip was several liours passing through 
the city before he could arrive at his palace. 

Extent and Situation. The number of boundaries of Madrid 
prove its successive incsease. The first limits were very 
narrow, and not extended beyond the neighbourhood of the 
kingfs palace ; the last walls had not a sixth part of the 
extent of the present ; they were built from the gate of 
Segovia, along the side of St. Francis, to St. Andre, and 
from thence to Caba Baxa, the Puerta Cerrada, Lacaba de 
San Michael y as far as the Puerta de Guadalaxara. They 
*ivent from hence to Cannos del Perral, where, turning towards 
the little place where the ancient gate of Balnadu formerly 
^toody it extended to the place where the treasury now is, 
^ent roaQd the palace, which was situated in the same place 
AS at present, and continued towards the Puerta de la Vega, 
and terminated at that of Segovia. It is true there were 
^veral suburbs which are comprized in the present boun« 
daries; the most considerable were those of St. Francis, 
$t. Martin, and St. Gines, but did not extend beyond the 
place now called Puerta del Sol. An immeose space was 
left which now forms part of Madrid, and is, if not the 
largest, at least the best built and inhabited. 

Madrid stands on several low hills near each other, in the 
midst of a plain of immense extent, bounded, on the side 
^f Old Castile, by the mountains of Guadariama, and seems 

to 
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to h^rer tt0 Windftries at any other A^ hnt t^e hofi»^- 
Tius plain i& dry, parclied up, naked^ witUcyut trees, uneven^ 
and disagreeable ; the situation of the city is very high 
above the level of the sea; you continually ascend for a 
space of one hundred leagues, from the Mediterranean; and 
tlie stream which waters the city joins theTagus, and, togeth«f 
irith that river, empties itself into the ocean.. 

The position is very convenient for the govefrnneat of A# 
kingdom ; it is almost in the centre of Spain, and eq,ually 
within reach of the distant provinces ; a hundred leaguer 
from the frontiers of France on the side of Bayonne, one 
hundred and twenty leagues from the same frontier on the 
iide of Roussillon, one hundred leagues from the frontier of 
Portugal, and the same distance from that part of Spain 
bounded by the straits of Gibraltar. 

Division. The present extent of Madrid is forty-one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three feet, or two leagues 
iji circumference ; the shape is square ; there are fifteen gates, 
five hundred and six streets, forty-two squares, large and 
small, seven thousand three hundred and ninety-eight holies, 
one hundred and thirty-three churches, convents, colleges, 
seminaries or hospitals, sixty-five public edifices, seventeen 
fountains, and several promenades ; it is divided into eight 
districts, each district into eight wards, to each of which 
an alcade is attached, a sort of commissary of police, who 
is chosen annually from among the. inhabitants. 

Population, The population of Madrid* was formerly 
immense, if we may believe sofiie writers. Moncada com- 
plained, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, of tho 
depopulation of this city ; he supposed it then amounted to 
{bur hundred thousand inhabitants. This must certainly he 
a mistake. Madrid was never so large a^ at present ; and it 
is 4ifiicult, not to say impossible, to suppose it could contain 
an equal population, Ustariz, who wrote at the end of the 
same century, is much more moderate, he compute! it at 

one 
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toe hundrdi and eighty thousand inhaMtantd. It nOw 
coatains, according to the accoont of 1769* one hundred 
and fifty-six thousand two hundred and seventy- two souls^ 
among which they reckon five hundred and seventy-six 
prie«U, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two monks, 
«ighl hundred and twenty n^ns, one hundred and eighty-three 
-servitors and ministers of churches, eight thousand six hundred 
and eighteen nobles, 6ve hundred and m'nety-five advocates, 
two hundred and fifty-seven clerks, seven hundred and twenty- 
seven students, and seventeen thousand two hundred and 
seventy-three domestics. However, including the garrison, 
which consists of from eight to ten thousand, foreigners, and 
Spaniards who come from the provinces, the population may 
mmoiHit to two hundred thousand people. The number of 
deaths in 1788, was ^ve thousand nine hundred and fifteen, 
Che births four thoiisand eight hundred and ninety-seven. 
In 1797 the deaths were reckoned to be four thousand four 
hundred and forty-one, and births four thousand nine hundred 
itod eleven. 

Squares. The Pkzue^a de Anton Martin is in the street 
of Atocha, near the Pi ado ; it is of moderate siae and 
irfegttlar ; in fcurt it is nothing but a wider part of the street, 
and has a large fountain, ornamented with very bad taste. 

The place de la Sabada is very large, and would be handsome 
if well built ; but the houses are without taste or symmetry ; 
k is adorned with a fountain, and an allegorical statue of 
-plenty. 

The place de los Canos del Peral, on which the Italian 
C)pera-hou8e is situated, is near the king's palace, and is 
,larger than the former, but equally ill built. 

The place of the palace is large, handsome, and almost 
aquare ; it is decorated on one side by the front of the pa- 
lace, on the other stands the arsenal, a large but plain 
/building ; the third is nothing bat barrack», a disagreeable 
#lrject; and tha foarth is aniiraly o^en«/ This s^uara migi^t 
- . be 
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be made very elegant, if the arsenal was ornamented $o si 
to correspond with the front of the palace, and a handsome 
i^uilding erected in the place of barracks : the fourth side 
laid out as a terrace, would be very handsome, from the 
beauty and extent of the view on the Manzanarez and the 
neighbouring country; but this square is so large that it 
would still appear bare in the middle^ unless it was embel- 
lished with trees, fountains, or statues. 

The square of the mansion house is small, but regular 
and well ornamented on one side with the front of the man- 
sion house ; it is furnished with a fountain, where four lions, 
ipouting water through their throats, support a castle, on 
the top of which a woman, in a military habit, bears a 
standard in her bands. These ornaments are emblematical 
of the arms of Castile and Leon. A tower is still to be 
seen in this square, and now belongs to a private house, for- 
merly called De Los Luganes, which served for a prison to 
Francis the First, before this prince was carried to the Al- 
cazar, or the royal palace ; a transaction which ought to be 
blotted out of the annals of Spain, as dishonourable to the 
sovereign, who thus abused the victory of his generals, and 
bnt little analogous to the greatness of soul and generosity 
of the Spanish nation. 

The Puerta del Sol is not properly a square, but it de- 
serves the name of one ; it is in the form of a star, from 
whence five of the most handsome streets in Madrid, those 
of Montera, Las Carretas, Alcala, La Callc Mayor, and 
La Carrera de San Jeronimo, diverge. This place is large, 
gay, lively, and ornamented with a handsome circular foun- 
tain, embellished with well built houses, especially the new 
post office- It is the most frequented part of Madrid, and 
the rendezvous for the idle, the curious, anji the collectors 
of news, 

The Plaza Mayor is nearer the centre of the city, and 
forms a long regular rectangular area:; it is three hundred and 

tevenly^ 
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s€venty-tlirce feet long and two hundred and eighty-seven 
broad ; the sides are ornamented with piazzas^ supported by - 
pillars of freestone, over which are the houses ; they are all 
£ve stones high, with fire rows of windows all in the samo 
line, about live hundred in number, jSLtid provided with iron 
balconies, all alike. There are none of the decora^ons of tha 
fine arts, except the house of La Panaderia, but there is 
something striking in this symmetry and uniformity : the 
coup d'ceil is very agreeable ; in summer all the windows 
are shaded with curtains, thrown across the balconies. La 
Casa Real de la Panaderia stands in the middle of one of the 
sides, and is the situation which the royal family occupy at 
the public spectacles ; the front answers to the decoration 
of the place, thoug)i it is ornamented with twenty-four pil- 
. lars of freestone, of the Doric order, with the arms of Spain 
in the middle ; the wings are formed of two small towers, 
furnished with paintings ; the court is provided with a foun^ 
tain of a very bad style of architecture, on the top of 
which is placed a good statue of Diana, executed in marble. 
The streets which take their direction from this place are 
jiot worthy of it ; they are disposed without regula<ity or 
uniformity. A handsome fountain, or some trophy in honour 
of the king, ought to have been placed in the middle. 

The square is the most populous and best frequented place 
in Madrid, the centre of commerce, and particularly of retail 
trade. It is likewise the place where public f^tes are given, and 
is at that time very grand ; the slightest decorations have an 
effect, from their uniformity and number, and are placed 
in even rows to the tops of the houses ; the illuminations 
form lines of fire,, which are raised as high as the parapets 
of the edifices ; the balconies, filled by an immense number 
of people, give it an imposing appearance. The whole is 
majestic, especially when the court celebrates any important 
event, such as the marriage of the king, or the coronation, 
^ith bull fights. The greatest magnificence is then dis- 
played, 
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played, the decorations are very rich, all the splendour j 
jftobility, and^ grandeur of th^ eotirt ar^ exhibited, the diplo- 
matic body, and the persons Attached to the palace, manifest 
the greatest luxury; it is impossible to conceive a finer or 
moie interesting spectacle, 

Tkis square is very subjeet to fire. In l672 the front ot 
the Panadcria was burnt ; that of the arch of I'oledo ^as 
destroyed in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and n. 
iecond time in the month of August, 1790; the fire burnt 
ivith inconceivable rapidity ; in a few hours a part of the 
front of the shambled, |is far as the arch of Toledo, and almost 
all that on the side of the palace, was entirely consumed; 
They had not begun to rebuild it in the month of April, 179^. 

Streets and Quarters, Madrid is well laid out, though 
there are miahy narrow and crooked streets, but th^ 
are almost all within the ancient boundary, ' which tvai 
not considerable; the greater number are handsome, and 
there lire some which would do honour to the fiiiest citiefs in 
Europe. La Calle ancha San Bernardo, or the lairgfe 
fttreet of St. Bernard, is one of the most remarkable^ but 
Is little frequented. The streets of Hortalesa, Fuencarralj 
Toledo, Mantua, las Carretas, del Principe', Atocha, del 
Prado, the Calle Mayor, and the Carrera Sah Jerorihn6, ar* 
fine, long, broad, direct, dnd well built; that of Alcala, 
#here you arrivci through the gate of the same hame, is be- 
jrORd all the others in beauty: it is disponed th a str^^i 
line for a considerable extent, from the Prado to thfe ?uerta 
del Sol ; it is broad enough to admit t^ti carriages abreast, 
atiid #ould be very elegaht' if it wa« level, and the houses 
good, and of an ecftral width in all its extent ; the houses dt6 
itbt high in proportion to the bre^adfh of the street. 

The streets are pavcfdl vrith sharp stones, unpleasant, and 
Jwtiftful to those who are not used to them ; they have takeii 
cate to lay down a pavement on each sid6, though it is tod 
^rrour for tt^io^ ftan 0ae pierson to pass at a tiitoe. Th^ 
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streets are extremely dean, few towns iftdeedl p^^'sp. rtUch 
attention to this object ; they are well lifted by lanif» 
{^aced on both sides over the houses, oppoct^ each oAer, 
at equal and short distances; this illumination has. airexy 
pretty effect in the grand streets. * t 

Rentarkable private edificei. This city is in geftiiral weH 
built ; the houses, without displaying much magnifictnce of 
luxury of architecture, have an agreeable appearance,.** es- 
pecially in the large streets. You must not expect totfitid 
here those superb mansions which generally announce the 
tesidence of the great. Most of the grandees have coii»> 
jQon looking houses, not by any means remarkable, withooi 
any exterior decorations, with low gates, plain staircases^ 
and the greater number without courts ; they are only dis- 
tinguished from pjiviCfe houses by their extent. Some, how^ 
ever, are worthy of observation, for instance, the hotel de 
Berwick, which, as a whole, is noble and imposing ; that of 
Altamira, in the Calle Ancha de San Bernardo, where they 
have united elegance of decoration with beauty of arcktteo 
tore; that of Veragjuav, belonging to the descendants of 
Christopher Columbus, of which the fiiie architecture is 
embellished wijth ornaments, tastily, disposed. 

The interior of the houses of the tP^eat are more hand- 
somely and magilificeiUly furnished; some of them con- 
tain chef dVuvres of the fine arts ; those of the Isaii- 
lies of . Ipfantado, Onate, Villafranca, Pio, Santa Crotf, 
Santiago, Pacheco, and Iriarte, have some excellent paint- 
ings and sculptures ; the house of Alva also possesses many, 
and among others the famous portrait of Ferdinand Alvarez 
de Toledo, duke of Alva, by Titian ; several fine pictures 
by Teniers \ a most beautiful Venus, by Corregio, which 
is esteemed one ^ of the finest pieces in Europe ; those of 
the house of Medina Coeli are particularly worthy of notice ; 
ii is a valuable collection, assembled in a large hall, to 
which another, not less interesting, of ancient armour, is 
Vol. Ill, H added; 
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Mded ; tliey lire tKewn to th^ cnrbiis, as well as a Wbtary 
im aootber room, wbich m open to. the public every day^ 

Ckrgjf. Tbe city of Madrkl is in the diocese of Toledo ;^ 
«tid Ihe spiritoai admimstration is directed by the grand vicMr 
of that city ; a bishop in pMrtibm mfideUum^ attxilieffy to 
^he archbishop, klso resides thete, "with the powers of ^atr 
prelate. 

They recbc^ in Madrid fifteen parishes and six ehsipels 
«if ease. Every parish has a clergy*, more or less nufaerotts^ 
in possession xd the ben^ces, who are obliged to reside 
there, except that of St. Martin, which is regular^ and 
IB served by Benedictines ; the chapel of ease of %i, llde* 
loBso is also regulan 

There are twenty DKmasteries of mendioanft fHarSy five^ 
faousei of BenedictinQS, Bem^rdins, ^Jeronimites, and St. 
BaaH, one of Pvteontr^, two of Oratortans, and priest 
«f Iber miiKon^ aeven bouses of Tegnlar clergy, twentjMff^ 
cvuviftitt of nonp^ nine oratories' or private ch^qi^ls^ live 
b6aM)Pt% sixteen jCCJleges, eighteen hospitals, and the 
chi^ wjjti of .St* Istdbre, in which a clergy^ consist- 
ing of s graod dH4piain, a vtcar^ twenty^bur r^^l chap- 
lains, two sub oteoters, Ibht^eii ^nfMiis of the altar, and 
dumsteim a oallactar, ^e sakloitSy and teft acolytes perform 
^aelnfoe. TlNm waa als^AfaooMofthe^rder of St.Alti- 
Ikairiry ^Aich vas suppi^maA in 1791. The eotleges and 
fca^^ h^ dl dieir private i^urches or chaipett, and 
ynfpA to offciatOi 

'Si^ of the e^vents aho has )^riestt^ who serve iHt 
ahufchesiM^ chmpels: tiia mmib^r 4s ixmsideraMe. That 
•fthe SiihttMy <»rtbe Vititatiom has Im, thaet of the l^arte- 
ttoft twentyniix* b«t tiMit of dM» Descabaa hat more than 
any other; tfketa ia Me duplahi imgmv fifteen chaplains 
mosioiaQs^ t|ix cha^piaim of die idtar, a master of the eeremo- 
aiet, and Aree Vestry fviesta, berides a great nnmber of ^ub- 
idtmi assistants! andi as ovg^nistsy acolyte^ choristers, an4 
mttsicsaiis 
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Tbe toDseqiielice is> thttt tbe number of diurchet and cha* 
ptHs 9A Madrid is very great and ihit clergy nomeroiit. The 
fonner amount to 135, etid the gjtVmnd idiey occupy, particu- 
kirly the oonvents, ift imtn'ease. The following uble preeeAts 
^A^aoconnt of the ckrgy, regular as i^U at secular. 

Table vf the Clttgy at Madrid. 

vicart . > ^' - 141 

priettt MnriAf dMMk «f cue - 5 
ci<vg7df8criti(lort . . 41 

priestf bcndicgd and atticlMd to 
SecuUr clergy ** ptrbhet - • - 1^ > 995 

phHto«#CMIV«B«i - - ftfi5 

priettt oTofatoriet tttd dnpib - 9 
priests o^celtefb - • SK 

priests of koipitaa • • • 18^ 



clcrjy "^ 



asscBibUes 

Rtukr 
cleVgy 

regular 
tangos 

solitary 



^mendicants '" 



• 90 
. 15 

theatins • - 34 
rafters or a|My - 17 
ninbra . - 85 

orUMtokoMorClBtolTf 

t NortitrtlDes . 

BenedietiiMt 
Bernannoea 
Jerooomites 
Fathers of ^ BaiH 
^miaicaM - 
rn^cisoaiM 
Capucins * 
Aogostines 
€anndites 
Trinitarians 
Fathers of Morcy 
Minime* «• 
^St. JoUtt 
DuminicaM 
Franciscans • 
Augnstines • • 
Jeronoihites • - 
Bemardines • • 
Carmdites 

, Trinitariina - • 
-" of Mercy * 
iSt. Francis de* Saks 
CapQCtas 

BenedicUnes • - 
St ^mei • * 
of Calatrava • « 
,of Charity - - 



35 



«73 



. - 43,' 
lain 46> 

• 150^ 

- 382 
-131 

• 184 

- 145 > 
. 1301 
. 1^1 

- 47J 

- 65-^ 

-161 

- 85 

- ^1 

- T7 
. 87 

30 
75 
37 
31 



35 



i^ 



1359, 



18d4 



15 
16 
65J 



«^. 



.?71^ 



911$ 



» Keitker tli# pricHls attaehed to Um cowtand ckapet hi^ ftrty-000 im 
aunyber, soothe priests Wtonging^ to the«odesiastieal trilHinali^ are cekapxtbtndod 
Wfo; neither are tliecteifyof'the parishes of the loiral h Dm ci of Madrid^ nor a 
freai nusobet of priests attached to private houicf • 
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xTribimak, Madrid is die seat of several ecclesiaiitical 
tribunals, among which are those of la Rote and the apos- 
tolic Annunciation, those of la Cruzada, pious works of 
Gracia y Excusado, of the pious fund of benefices*, of the 
supreme tribunal of the inquisition, and of < the ecclesiasti- 
cal court of the armies : there is besides a prerogative court 
of the archbishop of Toledo, and a tribunal of the exami- 
ners of synods. • 

Hospitals. The establishments of public beneficence in 
this city are numerous. 

There are two grand hospitals for the reception of the 
infirm of all sexes, ages, and nations. The general hospital is 
intended for the accommodAtion of the men; that of the Passion 
for the women : they receive both men and women in that 
of Anton Martin, maintained by the monks of charity. The 
parish of St. Martin has an excellent hospital for its owh 
poo^ and the tiers order of St. Francis an infirmary. The 
court also is at the e^pence of a hospital, called Good Suc- 
cess, for the domestics of the royal family. 

The number of infirm and dead in 1788, l79Aff awl 1797$ 
is as follows : 



Iii the general hospital - . 

In the hospital of Passion 

In the hospital of Anton Martin 



In the general hospital 

in the hospital of Passion 

In the hospital of Anton Martin 



Infirm ' 
in 1788 


Infirm 
in 1794 


Infirm 
in 17^7 


13239 
4038 
20SK) 


11264 
4185 
2702 


15318 
4991 
3482 


19367 


18151 


23791 


Deaths 
in 1788 


Deaths 
in 1794 


DeaUu 
in 1797 


526 
63 
78 


1416 

817 

32 


1685 

802 

45 


667 


2265 


253«i 



Different nations and provinces in Spain also have par- 
ticular hospitals. There is one for the French, one for the 
ItalianSi and another for the Irish y Navarre, Biscay^ and 

the 
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the provinces of Aragon^ have each o&e ; but aU Ihaw faosi** 
pitals tend but little to answer the end lor vdiick tiwgr ivrrt * 
established. 

There ^re several buildings which afibrd an asylum to 
individuals of different ages and classes- ; two for iounditligs 
of both sexes, at Notre Dame de Los Dei^mparadot and i 
h the hospital of La Inclusa ; females are received at 
Nucstra Senora de la Paz ; orphans of distinguished birth at 
St. £lizabeth ; orphans of all class<;^s at St. Ildefonso ; and 
priests of all nations in the hospital of St. Peter ; that of 
St. Catherine de Los Donados is boilt as an asylum for 
twelve decayed gentlemen. 

Another hospital, under the name of the hospital of the 
<;ourt oi St Ferdinand, was established by queen Mary of 
Austria, and aflbrds an asylum to a crowd of individuals ; 
they receive the infirm and poor of all sexes and ages ; they 
m^ntain and take care of those who are unable to work, and 
em[doy the others, especially the girls, in spinning, sewing, 
and making tissues of wool, stockings, blond and other 
lace, and several other works. 

Associations of benevolence. The are several associations 
in Madrid to succour the indigent and unfortunate ; there 
is a charitable institution, consisting of the members of the 
aumcipality, members of the economical society, and some 
ecclesiastics ; another ^tritable establishment, supported by 
ladies, which afibrds assistance to women confined in prison 
end houses of seclusion ; a bank of piety, the principal oh* 
ject of which is to make loans to the indigent*; and two 
combinations, whose funds are destined for the succour of 
the necessitous } they give particular assistance to the poor, 
Bend them to the baths, get them received into the hospi* * 
tals, and procure them attcnd%ncQ at<heir own houses; • 
they provide for the maintenance of orphans, furnish help 

* It asiisted in 1794 ten thousand perwnf, «iid employed 2|538,'720 realty 
« 633^180 Frcttch Kms, about 26,380 /. sterling. 
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tB fiam Vuiiit out of timx boBsev ttnd lyi»g*i» wmnes ; 
Aqr n^funtaiii tlie poor itudentf isi th^ unirarsitiet and cxtU 
^eges: these combinations are those of Notre I>flane de 
V&fvtwct * aiid ITotre D«me du Reftiget- 

jUmmiitra^ai^. Madrid ^a» a military gmetnoTy who 
beam the h<moim M captab'^geaeral of a ^rovfHce^ a m^ 
jOTf psm ai4 de camps, and i^ ^friso% generally consistinn 
of two haltaliom of Sp^bh and Walloon guards, one regw 
pxeat of dragoons, a regimont of Madrid volunteers, also, 
cavalry €i,nd thre^vegiments cd in£^ntiy. 

This cHy is the seaft of the voyal oouncil, the supreme 
<$ouncil of Castile, the tribunal of the akade de Corte, and 
isev^ral other tribunals relating to the different branches of 
admHMStra^lioiv cojnn^ce, finanpes, the mines, courievs^ 
po^»x and roads^ the trilmnal of Protomedicat, dec. The 
poitl^ conaista of a high coirre^dor, two lieutenant corregi^ 
doiB, and eight alcades de Corte; it has an intendant of sta 
own, 1^ c^rt^^ tuypuber of regidofs, who administer jq^stiee, 
an audited? ^r war, a,n4 ^ public mint. The poiice is 
under the ^perintendan^^e of dii^rent magistratee. The 
cognizance pf summary causes devolves on the alcades of 
Sfarrio ; question^ of greater importance are referred to dia 
$leadeai de Corte, each in )m particular distri^ ; but the 
general or public adnainistration of aftairs is oouMnhited Umm 
coimptrolier of the police, <niginaUy aDdenable only to hia 
sorrereign, till in Ti79^ he was placed t]ii,d<^' the jurtsdietioa 
of ^e council of Castile* 

tuhiifi JnitmcHon. in Spain the iastructbm. c4 youth was 
ei^oss^d by the lesuits, whose expulsion seemed to nuhvarl 
vth(B wihole system of pubUc education. To supply tkx» 4^^ 
fieic^y Gharies Ae Third established, in 1770, a new and 
enlarged pia% bv ^lich the ^l^ge of youth is ^nvmitteA 

' «4tM^i* la 1794 51^mh wt Ufi50 Trench lims> 

t9 
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to 9k certain number of •eoulai pfietU.; who, v^ one oC lh# 

bouies formerly occupied by the Jetuiti, <upeMtead the 

college of'8t. Isidore. la thift siuoifieeit etublialuaeal 

are included siiLteea maiters and profMsow, :tIiKe9^|(>x the Leti« 

languege, tbros for the Greek, Uebraw, and Acatic, n 

profesior of rhetoric; another for poetry, another for Uteris 

ture ; another for logic, another for experimental pltt^etophy, 

another for moral philosophy, two for mathomatk^ tutors^ 

a professor for jurisprudence civil and political, and a pro* 

fiessor for ecclesiastical discipline. There is ahK> a library, 

superintended by two librarians. There is another coUege 

exclusiiM^y appropriated to 'the instniction of the yonng 

mobility, in which a hundred and eighteen beya ase educated | 

they are divided into seven classes, (one of them is the 

French class) and attended by.twenfy-*one masters for Fcenoh 

and English, Greek and Lolan, the Oriental languages, 

history, geography, thetoric, poetry, legic, experimental 

philosophy, the mathemaiics, tactics, law, and jurisp? udenee. 

Philip the Fourth had established a political chair, which 

was afterwards abolished. Charks the Thisd instituted a 

liotanical class, to which has since been added a coune of 

ehemistry, a colle^ of surgery^ with aght profossors, a 

professor of anatomy, a school for piactical medicine, aad 

another for cosmographic engineers ; diere are else several 

pttWc seminaries for the edncarion of firis. ¥a«sg females 

are admitted to the college of Mi^tterey, to that of St. An toaia 

los Pertugneses and to the Salesas, whidt is coniidered the 

test seat of education ; the house of Vo/^ Same of Laiflle 

is for destitute orphans ; Iha h<Mse df St. EUiateth an! 

Lrganea for givla of dietinguMied Urdu Exdttsliie af these 

tbese 19 the hinges coOeee, ia wbi^h cUideea tsr qaap 

iffied te heoeeie musioians to the jayal<;hapeL;aBd aadiael 

Ayr meehanics, in which die pupils are pavtici^aily iaitiatai 

ante ^dte mysteries of watehHaakii^^ ^jsanHHniianiaaadet 

Ae snaariaeaadance at Iba hrathsars' Phsaniei 
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Of Atiiddmts. There is an ample number at Madrid* 
There is one. for the Latin language, which is, properl/ 
speaking, but a school. There are four for jurisprudence/and 
another for medicine, of no little consideration ; an academy 
for history ; a Spanish academy ; the academy of San Fernando ; 
and an egOnomical ^ciety. It is only in the four last that 
any use^l eiitf has been obtained. It is the object of th^ 
economical society j established in 1775, to excite industry^ 
by fostering the'^tfrts, and promoting agriculture. An asso-* 
ciation of ladiek^ilUs also been formed, with the laudable 
design of concurring in its multifarious labours. 
; The Spanish academy was founded, in 1714, by Philip the 
Fifth, in imitation of the French academy, with the avowed 
#bjeet oi cultivating the purity ani elegance of the Spanish 
language^. and of* regulating' dts'grainmar aajl orthography; 
the"«iost remarkiatble'fruit,* of its labours^lias been the pub- 
lication-, pf a dictioncwyjvsstixc tinned by its authority. The 
academy fbr Jiistoryf instituted ja 1735, by the BijmG prince, 
is engagedin the elucidation of the niost obscure an^ difficult 
passages, in Spanish history in connexion with geography and 
cJhronology. It is furnished with a library, a good collection 
of medals, stones, crowns and various coins ; but its most vtv- 
luable possession is a series of charts, diplomas, and other mu- 
nicipal documents, chronologically arranged, as conferred by 
Ipoyal privilege at various periods on the towns, villag^v^om- 
muni ties, churches, chapters, and monasteries of Spain. v% 
' The academy of St. Fernando, devoted to painting, sculp* 
ture, and architecture originated in the munificence of 
S^hilip the^ Fifth. In this liberal institution instructions are 
given in each of these departments, and moderate premiums 
distributed every third year tq such young students as have 
produced the best specimens of proficiency. in tble arts. The 
society is in possession of a valuable collection of paintings^ 
plans, designs, engravings, statues, and other pieces of 
sculpture. It also maintsuns a cecioin number of pupils a^ 
^ - '^* .^i .» iRome, 
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Home, where, it is presumed, the young artist maybe led to form 
his taste by the exquisite models of classical antiquities. 

Idbraty, The royal library, formed in 1712, originally 
contained only such books, medals, and antiquities as had 
been preserved in the king's palace. The number of the 
books, &c. was gradui^ly augm<;ntod, and twenty years ago 
had accumulated to an hundred thousand printed^volumes, 
exclusive of a large collection of manuscripts, a variety of 
modeui medals, a fine selection of antiques, referring to the 
western and eastern empires, including Greek, Roman, and 
Gothic coins, and exhibiting the various impressions of kings, 
towns, and colonies. A magnificent accession was lately made 
to it in the library of cardinal Arquinto, which was purchased 
for the king at Rome. These apartments are, with laudable 
liberality, constantly opea to the public, except on holidays. 
The library was long superintended hy the learned don Francis 
Fere2, that respectable ecclesiastic, whose eulogium is pro- 
nounced in his name, who was not merely a scholar, but a 
friend to scholars, and who added to his many extraordinary 
-'attainments as an orientalist and a classical student, the most 
munificent spirit for the encouragement of mterit, and the 
]^dmotiqn of science, a sound judgment, an enlightened 
policy, with genuine piety, and unsullied integrity. 
' ^^titi cabinet of natural history was formed by Charles^he 
Thkd, and originally consisted of little more than suchcu- 
riositieft*as had been collected by a private individual^ ddft 
Pedro Francis Avila, during his residence at Paris; Thh 
cabinet was presented to the king, it has since receivledvalij^ 
able accessions, and iaat prc^nt enriched with curious pro- 
ductions from each quarter of the globe ; those of Spanish 
America occupy the first {Jlace ; those of- European Spait 
ere no less distinguished. Thi» cabinet is a1s6 ofent to the 
public twice a week. The highest praise is due to doh 
Eugenio Izquierdo, itssupcrintendant, for the ohler, neat- 
ness, and propriety so conspicuous dn the various arrange- 
.ments. 

Curious 
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Curiotu ei^fLetf. It i» not ui Madrid tlk^t the an%oa97 
will discover tbe traajnure of departed ages ; it existed not at 
those nnQote cxa& which Ibrm the most intereating (epochs of 
cimiury ; nor is it here that the luxuries of taste are pre^ 
seated toaloveraf the arts. The, churches e^Uiihit x¥>t those 
rich stores of painting and architeottire which in some parts 
of Spain the]^ are found to possess. In. their structure few 
of them pnisent any thing to engage atlention,' and it is hut 
rarely they contain any precious rdics of the art&. 

In &t. Jerome's church the gate is richly ornamented with 
Gothic sculpture i jn the same^aste is the nave, which is large 
and.heautiful, but Ukufbrtunately dis%ured by the choir, wliieh 
darkens the entrance door> by being placed above it, and thus 
destroys all the eSects of grandeur and solemnity that it ought 
to produce- Some of the chapels are not without 6m plant- 
ings% In St. Johxfs there are beautiful specimens of I>€mc 
architeotu^y marbles of venous shades, and an ample display 
of magnificence and taste ; many of the monuments in this 
church are worthy af notice, particularly that of Toiselo 
CaAtigJaolio it Sl» Martha's chapel, and dial of couM Keve* 
Bjaller in tiiecloistfT^ hoth zeeommended by the aatmral 
isiohncaa of the^maatecials, the noa^ess of the labour* the eor* 
reef desi^) and masterly execution. 

St^Xttdore^s obutch pcesents a aobKiront^ formed of three 
half ofdujnaa of fte Compositie <»rdef and of two pilasle9S. <f 
^estme.onkry tiwownback; these support aoomkeaiu^ 
juoonted by abaluettadr; ^ioma,. which is ^l iinfinished» 
jiseaabcive the pilasters ; in the ccntse aee tfuwe iatge doors, 
i»d over Afim di^jtatot of M. Isidftie. l!he cfaupchis large, 
its. na^ is hottatifiii and wAI propnTtiignfid,. adorned, widi 
filasliurt ol the Composite: orders beitwaQn^)dHdk>afroinsentd 
jiatntes ^ the aaiAts^ Above the transepta is oonatiucied a 
4oaao£ ma^fioent amfiUtode^.trnt giUad toossoartefy, and 
iadier4i9^uaed#MifaeMilsfiedfagfilsfcoe»pa»tingB. Hie 
diMee) it wihriliihrd ^ridtpfltaten ;. >the enlaUatttsa i» €o- 

ritltliiaB; 
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vkUM; die tKliea sottf tsUbte ONiMl tiito. Theprio* 
cip«l tltsr is coottniMil 9£ wood ; ii hat % fine pictuit cf 
the Trinity, by Antony BapbMl MMgi* Thott mw aweiml 
good pitces of painting cfintnintd m Mmm of the diaprlt 
and cloisters ; tbo life of 81. Ftaiicis Xavior is jdiftgiated in 
the lower cloister by Paul de Matteis ; in tha upper cloiater 
are several portraits of holy hcnnilSy aiul a portrait of Sinoa 
de Vos ; on the staircase these is a piece by ComcUM3 Shui; 
of St. Francis Xatier baptiiing ii» fafliaat. 

The ofanfch of the Mendicaat Fnai> is one of the kigasi 
in Madrid; it it bnilt in the shape of a latin cross; its 
dome is painted in ftesco by Michael Ce4pmia. Of Urn 
many paintings in the chancel and the cloisters, thei:e ace 
some not unworthy of attention. The stajtne of St. RainiotuI 
by Gregory Hemandex^ is executed with much elegance 
aad taste* In the transept there is » ine monumettt ca»* 
stnictod of various marbles^ with two recunbcni staAuea^ 
nrhich repre sen t Fernando Cortes, the grandson of the ceo- 
q«eror of New Spain, and his wife Mencia de la Cerda. 

lb tike parochial church of St. Andrew tiiere ia nothing re* 
snnrhable but St. lindore^s chapel ; it iasurrounded^ a pUiith 
of marble, and divided into two compartnentt ; the firat is 
quadrangular, and ornamented wilh pilaetcrs mscd ahoivw 
Ae pBnthy and coated with istoeoo ; the compartment is ec* 
tagenal, and supported on tweWe eotwans of blaoh maxMe, 
with gHded capiteU of ^ Cerimhian order, raised on pe* 
Nescafe of the same marble i it is surmounted by n cwpol%* 
highly ornamented, but in toe gaudy m taste. Varioas< aaas»» 
hies are exhibited in the construction of tile ahar, wWdfr 
stands in the eemte; k has lour sides, each Ibrmed <^ an 
arch, support^ by oolumns of Ae Compos ite onler, ami 
i«ised on pilpaters* ^ die numerous piosares preseniied iit 
this chape), there ate but four that possess particular memt; 
these yre placed in die fital ceMlwrtnientof the diapei, aad 
rHkr to passages in the life of Si. Isidore^ two of these ffieoei 

are 
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are by F/ancis Ricci, and twb by John Correno. The beatitjrr 
of this chapel is considerably impaired by the complexity 
and showy character of its ornamenti. 

' The Capilla-del Obispo, or bisih op's ch ape 1, contains the. 
monument of Gutierrez de Vargos y Carvajal, bishop of Pla-^ 
centia, who died in 1556; the materials are rich, and em- 
bellished with the most elaborate omanjent. * The tomb is 
placed in a large nich, the walls of which are wrought ia. 
flowers. On each side is a medallion fancifully decorated^ 
exhibiting a group of youthful choristers, playing on dif- 
ferent instruments, and supporting ar female figure, who ap- 
pears leaning on her arm, in the attitude of grief. On 
each medallion are pla(?ed two pedestals, the one supports 
a little delicate figure, the other a column of the Ionic 
• order ; another Ionic column, of smaller dimensions, is sup- * 
ported by a group of children. In a second compartment, 
adorned with correspondent columns, appears a small figure, 
expressive of despair. An alcove, hung with tapestry exqui- 
sitely embroidered, occupies the central part; a cushion is 
placed on it, supporting the statije of the bishop, who, in his 
pontifical habiliments, is represented kneeling before a table^ 
which is supported by three columns and a Central pill^rk* 
having a small statue on each side. Behind the bishop's 
statue are those of his almoner, and two ecclesiastic** 
clothed in their surplices, each bearing the mitre and the * 
cross. In the back ground, in bas relief, is a representation 
of Christ praying in the garden of olives. In its .other parts » 
the monument i^ encumbered with a multitude of angelic 
'figures, and a variety, of fantastic ornaments. - 

The church of the Incarnation is of the Ionic order, and 
one of the handsomest in Madrid; the principal altar is 
constructed of various marbles, and exhibits a profusion of 
magnificence. We behofd- here the rich veins of the Tor- 
tosa^ the yellow tints of the Cyenca, the green- shades of 
Granada, the polished jaspers of Lanjuron, Naquera, Espeja, 

and 
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ft&d ^lalaga. There are four large Corinthian columns, sup- 
ported on correspondent pilasters, between which is a piQ- 
,ture of the Annunciatiou, by Vincent Carducho ; two angels 
form the attic. The tabernacle is in the form of a small 
'Square temple, terminated by a cupola, adorned with si|C 
small Corinthian columns, corresponding with six angels 
placed on the cornice ; two doctors of the church are seated 
at their sides ; the sculptural decorations, the bases of the 
columns, and their capitols, are broni^e, stained with water 
gold. 

The church of the Norbcrtins is fronted by a pia2za jut- 
ting out in a semicircular form, and approached by three 
gates; the middle gate is flanked by four Ionic columns; 
a second row rises beyond the piazza, which is surmounted 
by the statue of St. Norbcrt ; parallel with this front are 
two towers, one on each side ; the steeple, from whence the 
bells are suspended, is adorned with Corinthian columns. 

The church del Salvador is remarkable only for its altar, 
which is of admirable architecture ; it consists of four Com- 
posite columns of green marble, between which is a beauti- 
ful bas relief, representing a St. Francb floating on clouds 
and sustained by angels. 

St. Martin's church contains nothing valuable but the 
tabernacle of silver, one hundred and thirty-nine marks ♦ 
in weight, destined to receive the holy sacrament ; it is di- 
vided into three hexagonal compartments, one over the other, 
each adorned with twelve double columns ; the first com- 
partment consists of Corinthian columns, the pedestals are 
covered with bas reliefs, illustrative of sacred history ; six 
niches, placed on the impost, exhibit an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the six sacraments ; the eucbarist, to which the 
tabernacle is destined, forms the seventh ; two figures, in- 
tended to represent saints, appear kneeling before the sacra- 
ment ; the frieze is covered with fantastic ornaments, and 

* A nurk is about eight'ouncei. 
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ymxt ^stitM^iits c^f tnuftie« The c«tond coxnpartiftettt i^ 
little dilfereiit h<ftk Ihe fit«t ; t^ 4^vmn% am Cdtnposite } 
the ifigurtt on the niches mbove «ke impoet repreient the iif* 
ttte»; wiHH& ^ppiears St. Martin on horseback. The thiid 
e(att{>ai<tment ^miies from the o^ert only in bdng lew elevated^ 
Imyittg ot>eli&k« on it6 cornioey «md the statoe of St.^Befoe^et* 
"Fhe vAkohi h ^Ufmonnted by ftn hexagonal 4oa!e| whi^ 
twminate^ in ^ -cnpolA. 

Th6 convent of the Carmelites and the chureh of SI* 
Paul tontalncorae admirable piiintings. 

l^e chnrch of Deseal^as Re^le$ has one of the finest at* 
tars in Madiid ; it pnesents three compaitmenti, the first of 
trhich is composed etf Ibtit Ionic ce4utnnS) placed on pfr^ 
ilestftls embellished \nkh. figm^es of the apostles in ba!s re* 
Hefs; a picture of the Assutn^ion is in the oentre. life 
second compartment is of four Composite columns, between 
whith are placed a Ctlicifix in ^middle and a Holy Vir* 
^n and a St. Jofcn on either sitfci The third forms a tdch 
with a fron^piece, and a Resurrection in the centre. 

hi this church was intei*red Joanna of Austria^ daughter 
of Charles the Rrst, widow of John, kt!^ of Portugal, and 
iMDther of king Sebastian ; d»is pHnoesft founded the con- 
vent. Hm tomb is in a diap«l on the left tide of i^ prin- 
cipal altar; it is ele^ntly cottstrticted of soarble; the sta- 
tue of the prinoess) in an af^tude of ^letotkm, tests on a 
pedesttil; the thapet is adorned with fonk ptlsiteM df 
ittarbte. 

• The dHirdi df' the V^ytation, cmmMfif eiAed LaslSd^ 
lesa», was-eWK)ted in the reign of Ferdtnaiid the Si^th, nfio, 
in ^^unction with ifis queen SarbAta^ tuperxntended the 
undertaking. The front of this ehureh presents'pilast^ of 
tfeje^omposHe-ordef) with naoiy d ee ora ti ons inbas relief; it 
li^proaohad'i>f aeonrt^ eonstrtieteft Hke a pia^s^ attdln* 
closed by an iron grate« 

Tha 
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i!^ dsmck it luionied witk Conntikkn fAiilm. It9 

silt beattdfiil cdImmi «f ^reiii Onumcb MuUe^ eiidi ^n- 
mtoig of n flfaigle Uock, fourlteft iset ief«HMhM ia Iwgfatr 
<vo^Mied witk Cottn^iam cajpitols of brotire, the wkdt sur* 
ifloaaite4 by •& fttlic, winch preiesu, in iNua ftlief, a medal- . 
lion ef St. FnmcB Sales, ]»taiced between two aUegorictl 
stai^ies of fjMth and Charity} to Tender tUt ahar bewtliul, 
noting is wanting but ft nore jndidoiis dfapemon of die 
marUeto and a happy assinilation of their varioiii tints and 
«hades» The other idtars of this cfaofth aie also decorated 
with Conaithiaii columnsy supported on pikMen with gHded 
«apitols. The church and the diancdcdntttin«ome Vftlu- 
itble paintings* 

Among the monument are those of the ilhistrioas fbn»- 
^tctSf each distinguished by a suitable inscription; tiiat df 
qneen Btfrbam is in the ch^, thi^ of Ferdkiaiid in the 
chancel ; the former is embellbhed with figures of children 
and medallions ; the latter is in an an^le nich, the def of 
which b formed by the arms of Spain, supported by a child 
and by an image of Fame* It consists of a kmb, which is 
•supported by two lions^ wrought in broasey and resting on 
a pedesUl ; the Bgures of Justice and PleBty appear on 
either side. ' The tomb b adomei with bass relte£i^ repre* 
senting'the three arts-of ptintfaig, sculptwet «Bd architec- 
ture, protected by the sovereign { it b in pitft cimsred with 
a l^ese ^rapeiy > oaeendof wUehkrwed byachBdyudiibt 
atiodier cMld^ holcfoig in hb h^ a sword, conlaapletes 
the^ieene. In the back ground, behhid the Ucmb^ rieesa 
kind of f^ramldy with a figuie ofTlme, who widi ook hand 
sustains, and with the otherpoiats to the medallion of Ver- 
4inaiid« 

. Various are the opinions nwpecting ^ds dturdi, wtnck 
Itaa been equally the^jeet of unqualified cemure and un- 
limiied praise* It was erected at' in iaonense ex^wce,, 

which 
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uhich, in jthe public estanation, was not sufficiently sancti- 
fiecl by Its object ; it is therefore morp frequently mentioned 
with ridicule than approbation. The palpa-ble errors in the 
JL^sigu and execution are oft^n stigmatised in the popular 
quibble of barbara reyna, barbara obra, barbaro gas to, 
which, in allusion to the name of its foundress, signifies a 
barbarous qui^en, a barbarous work, a barbarous taste. 
1^ The Sakilero is a large etlifice, with no higher destina- 
tion than the salting of porl^, in which every thing is col- 
lected for this useful, economical process. The front is 
simple, but large and noble; it embellishes the entrance of 
]\Iadrjd by St, Barbara's gate, near which it is situated. 

The quarter of the life guards is the finest building in 
Madrid ; its court and gate are towards the west j a tower 
stands at each extremity ; the front' is disfigured by inju- 
dicious ornaments; the interior contains accommodations 
for the life guards,^ comprizing three larga courts, and sta* 
bles for six or seven hundred horses. 

The Franciscan gate, erected under Ferdinand jhe ^ixth, 
consists of a large arch, e.mbellished on both sides by four 
double Doric columns ; it is surmounted by an attic of a tri- 
angular form, presenting the arms and trophies of Spain ; two 
small gates open on each side, which present long inscriptions, 
and are crowned with a, balustrade. 

St. Vincent's gate is behind the palace, and leads to the 
beautiful promenade on the shore of the Manzanarez; it 
was constructed in 1757- It is a large arch^ embellished on 
the outside by two Doric columns,, and in the interior by two 
pilasters of the same order; it is surmounted by a cornice, 
over which is raised a triapgular attic, which terminates in 
a, military trophy; on either side is a smaller square door, 
crown^jd also with trophies. The construction of this gate 
discovers considerable taste. 

The gate of Alcala is wholly modern; it consists of ^ve 
cj)trances, three of which are in the middle, formed by 

three 
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three elevated arches, and two smaller ones on either sid*. 
On the exterior it is adorned by six Ionic columns, four of 
which are placed two and two on each side of the arch, 
which appears in the centre ; the other two are placed singly^ 
Ofie on each side, and connected with the collateral arches ; 
their capitals are similar to those designed by Michael Aa- 
gelo for the capitol of Rome. In the centre appears aft 
attic ; above the cornice are exhibited the arms of Spain, 
supported by an image of fame, and bordered with Ui* 
umphal trophies ; the interior decorations are in a similar 
taste, with this difference, that four pilasters are here sub- 
tituted for the six columns; the ornaments are also less 
multifu-ioQs. The height of this gate, without including th|^ 
anns, is sixty feet four inches ; each of the arches includai 
fourteen leet seven inches in breadth, twenty*nine feet tw# 
inches in height, the whole fabric is of free-stone ; as a singlf 
object it is beautiful ; it appears a triumphal arch, in which 
elegance b combined with dignity and magnificence; but 
when viewed in connection with the streets of Alcala, 
to which it leads, and with which it forms an oblique line, it 
presents an irregularity that create disgust in the spectator. 

The Custom-house, another modem edifice, erected la 
1769, surrounded by houses, is also in the street of Aleak. 
It presents a square front, the height ofwhich greatly exceeds 
the breadth ; the first compartment is embellished by five 
gates, three of which are arched and lofty, the other tw9 
square and smaller ; the three former support balconies raised 
on modillons, which are terminated by the heads of Satyr^ 
and the Caryatides, and are surrounded with balustradey 
of free-stone. In the upper comparfment there are fotir 
rows of windows, those of the upper story are surmounted 
by attics, alternately triangular and semicircular ; over Ibe 
central window is suspended the royal aschutchepn, luj^ 
ported by two figures of fame, in marble. 

The Academy of St. Fernando and the Cabinet of N«tiir^ 
History are in one edifice contiguous to the custom-house ; 

Vol. III. z originally 
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ori^nally it was an ancient structure ; the front has since 
been modernized, the gate is adorned with two fluted Doric 
^umns, which suppoft a balcony. 

The Casa de Correos, or Post-house, was lately erected 
on the Puerto del Sol. It is a large square structure, 
isolated from all other buildings, and wears a noble and 
infiposing aspect. It presents a large court, surrounded by 
a piazza which rests on columns. Unfortunately it stands 
on luteven ground. To reach the court you must ascend a 
'flight of steps, and this necessarily produces an irregularity 
^npleasing to the eye. 

The Carcel de Corte, or State Prison, was erected under 
Philip the Fourth in the street Atocha, near the Plaza 
Mayor. This edifice is so beautiful that even its iron-grated 
windows can scarcely suggest an idea of its terrific object. It 
consists but of one story, on which are two rows of windows* 
It is surmounted by a kirj) roof, on each side of which rises 
a tower somewhat more elevated. The roof opens by three 
windows, one over the other, and terminates with a needle 
supporting a globe, and an arrow in the manner of a cross. 
•The upper compartment supports two statues at its two 
extremities. It is surmounted by a third compartment, 
embellished with the arms of Spain, and with several angelic 
figures. This edifice is at once simple and noble; in 179 1 
it sustained a severe injury from a violent fire, butrhas since 
been completely repaired. 

The Casa del Ayuntamiento, or Town-house, stands in the 
Plaza of that name. It is a long rectangular building, termi- 
nated at its four angles by four towers, tolerably well built. 
The principal court is adorned with pilasters ; the staircase is 
handsome; the chapel contains several fine paintings by 
Ant6ny Palomino ; within its cells is kept a large tabernacle 
of silver, in whith the sacrament is carried in sacred pro- 
cessions ; it has two compartments ; the first consists of 
eight^ Corintbinian columns, supported on pedestals, with 

neat 
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dealt appropriate ornaments at their extremities i thede suppoit 
4rches which form a vaults embellished with simihlr orna- 
ments ; four angelic figures, one on ^ach side; are placed 
above ; a cotniCe extends along the four sides, supporting 
four doctors of the church, encircled by angfellc figUtw in 
bass relief; the second compartment formi a Icindof imalljibuni 
temple, adorned with eight double columns^ surmounted by 
a comite, which supports four iniantine figures ; m the 
centre is an ascension of Jesus Christ, knd above it a celestial 
globe, on which is laid a cross ; a second smaller tabernacle 
is placed under the vault of the first compartment ; thb has 
also its two parts, each distinguished by eight double coiumhsy 
adorned with fine bass reliefs> and angelic figures. 

The Palacio de los Conscjos, or Council -house, originally 
a private mansion, is now the scat of a supreme tribunal* 
In this edifice magnificence is so happily blended with-ele- 
gance, that it is perhaps entitled to pre-eminence over every 
other in Madrid. It consists of a ground fioor, and two 
stories on the principal side towards the north, and two 
other stories towards the south. The grand front presents 
a large symmetrical building, the two extremities of which 
form, in a manner, projecting pavillions, which are no higher 
than the body of the edifice ; there are twelve windows, and 
two large doors on the ground fioor, fourteen window^^ on 
the first story, and ten latticed windows on the second; 
on the ground fioor they are crowned by triangular attics, 
on the first story by such b\ are semicircular, whilst those 
projecting over the two gates are adorned with two Ionic 
columns, and an escutcheon ; the two doors are each fianked 
with two Doric columns. The south front terminates also 
with projecting pavillions ; it has five rows of windows on 
the ground floor, seven large windows on thtf fijfst, second, 
and third stories, and fifteen smaller ones on the fourth. 
This edifice is at once regular, noble, and majestic. 
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. The Armcria rcal, or royal Magazine, though considerable 
in extent, is remarkable for its simplicity, and its exemption 
from ornaments. Its architecture is not entitled to much 
admiration, but it contains an invaluable collection of 
armours, which exhibit the style and usage of differeut 
periods. With the same glance you behold the arii^s worn 
}>y queen Isabella during tlic siege of Granada, and those of 
Chico, its last Moorish monarch; the armour in which 
Charles the Fifth was clad when he adventured on his 
calamitous e>(pedition against Tunis, and the coat of mail 
which Philip received from his grandfather Louis the Four* 
teenth. In this armorial repository also are preserved an 
immense number of shields and bucklers. On one of these 
the provinces of Spanish America are ejchibited in bass relief; 
in another is a representation of the conquest of New, Spain, 
w^th an appropriate image of Hercules rending the columns, 
a Neptune also, and several correspondent figures; in a 
third is depicted a battle, and on the border are the figureg 
of Poippey^ Camillus, and Artemisa, with fruits disposed in the 
form of festoons, and the word Carthage/la; a fourth exhibits 
Ulso a battle in the centre, the figures of animals are traced 
on the sides, and martial trophies charactered on the border ; 
a fifth illustrates mythological subjects, and among othtins 
the lactory of Hercules over the Centaurs ; a sixth is em- 
bellished with the collar of the golden fleece, and twenty- 
seven medals, of which twenty-six are disposed in a 
circle, whilst one is placed in the centre ; a sevenUi, which 
was a present from pope Pius the Fifth to don John of Austri^^ 
has in the middle a silver image of Christ ; the omvnents of 
these shields are general ly carved or engraven. Here also are 
deposited bridles, stirrups, spurs, clubs, and other weapons ; 
bashaw tails taken froln the Turks, foreign standards, lances^ 
ftrrowa, balberts, 6isees, pistols, and other fire arms, ancient 
and modem; a large number of antique swords, among 
others are exhibited those which are supposed to have 
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beloh^d to Pclargio, to the Cid, to Bernard del Cdrpio, 
Rolando, Francis the First, the Duke of Wiemar, atfd thi 
celchrated Garcias of Paredes. On some of these are traced 
Gothic, Arabic, and German characters ; some of the handles 
mnd scabbards arc enriched with gold, silver, enamel, 
and precious stones ; and many have received embellishmenti 
from the graver and the sculptor. In this miscellaneous 
mrscnal there, are, however, few weapons of more ancient 
origin than the fourteenth century. 

The king's palace stands on an eminence at one of the 
extremities of Madrid, commanding a distant view of the 
beautiful country, which is watered by the Manzanares, 
Its foundation is attributed to Alphon the Sixth, in the 
eleventh century; it was sacked by the Moors in 1109; 
it was afterwards destroved by an earthquake, but repaired 
by Henry the Second, and completed by Henry the Fourth ; 
it was greatly enlarged by Charles the Fifth, and his suc- 
cessors ; but having been totally consumed by fire in 1734-, 
^as rebuilt on its present .plan by Philip the Fifth, and 
Ferdinand the Sixth. It now forms a square, with foui 
equal sides, about four hundred and four feet in breadtbf 
and from the ground floor to the cornice eighty*»ix in 
height ; it has projecting pavilHons at the four angles, and 
another in the centre of the building, where stiindi the 
chapel ; from the ground floor to the inpost of the edifice i\ 
is entirely Constructed of free-stone, with no other priiament 
Chan the mouldings and borders of the windows, which arfe 
formed in projecting curves of white stone. On this foun- 
dation is raised a stately fabric, approximating to th^ Doric 
€>rd6r, but, strictly speaking, belonging to noht* The con- 
mce is Supported by semi-columns and pilasters; 6dcK of 
the projecting angles is adorned with six columns, four of 
'vrtiicli ar6 duplicated ; there are also four appended to the 
middle j[)rojection, which is separated by fiv^ pilaster^ on 
ea^h sid^ from the projections, at the fcmr angles, tn the 
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nortl^ frpiit thefe are six colamns placed at ^acli of t^ 
jp^rojecting angles, eight columns attached to that which 
appears in the centre^ and four pilasters on each side withii;^ 
the intermediate space. The chapters of the columns are 
Ionic; thc^e of the pilasters Doric; their pedestals are 
raised to the elevation pf the halconies. 
. On the east and western sides there are no doojrs ; on 
the north side there is but one ; on the south, which is the 
grand front, there are five, of these the thre^ largest are 
placed in the centre, the two smaller on either side. 

The first compartment presents on each side twenty-on^ 
large windows, and there are an equal number of small 
windows ; in the second compartment there are three rows 
of windows; the first includes twenty-one, which are large; 
the second eighteen, which are small ; the third twenty-one^ 
pf the middle size; for the four -fronts there are four hun- 
dred and eight windows ; those of the upper story are de- 
corated with frontispieces alternately triangular and semi- 
circular ; three of the fronts are each embellished with triply 
l^alcoqies. 

The cornice, which terminates this front, supports a ba^ 
lustrade of stone, broken at intervals by pedestals, placed 
on the perpendicular line of the columns and pilasters^ 
Formerly a series of royal statues were arranged here, in- 
cluding all the kings of Spain from Atholpho to Ferdinand 
the Sixth ; th^y have since been removed, and large vases> 
in the shape of urns, substituted in their place. 

The 4oors of the principal front lead to a spacious ye&- 
tibule^ from whence, passing under a large piazza, you ap- 
proach the grand staircase ; these doors are each supported 
by. a considerable number of pilasters and columns of au 
enormous volume. 

In tiie centre of the palace is a large court about one 
livndred aiid twenty feet square, which is surrounded by a 
)ar^e and noble piazza raised on columns, over which is a 
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gallefy, embellished with Ionic columns; a balustrade of 
free-stone is raised above the cornice. 

The lucent to the palace b by a large magnificent stair* 
case. On the left of the piazsa the steps are chequered 
-with black and white marble, surrounded by a balustrade 
of the same materials ; the first landing place is ornamented 
with two lions in white marble, placed on two pedestals ; 
the railing of the staircase is embellished with columns of 
a fanciful Composite order, on the capitals of which are 
wrought the collars of the golden fleece, castles to denote the 
arms of Castile, and lions for those of Leon. The staircase 
leads to the entrance hall, where the guards are in constant 
attendance ; the door is flanked by columns, and surmounted 
by a frontispiece of jasper marble. 

This palace has been rendered completely substantial by 
the thickness of the walls, the depth of the foundations, 
the volume of the columns, and the solidity of the arches ; 
everything is vaulted; no wood has been employed in the 
fabric, its safety is thus ensured from accidental confla« 
gration. 

It was once proposed to embellish this stately mansion 
with gardens, and it is to be regretted that the idea was 
never realized ; such an addition would diffuse an air of 
gaiety wh^ch is now wholly Y^n^ing to the edifice. 

A description of its interior would be insufferably tedious. 
It may be sufficient to observe^ th^t |t, contains some de* 
lightful specimens of the arts ; that the walls and cielings 
are covered with allegorical paintings by the best masters ; 
by Corrado Giacuinto, by J. B. and Donfinic llepolo, by 
Antony Mengs, Philip de Castro, by Louis, Antony, and 
Alexander Velasquez, by Francis Bayeu, WiUiani Langlois, 
and Mariano Maella. The apartment are equally filled with 
pictures by the most eminent artists, as Titian, Rubens, 
Tintoret, Basan, Orrenre, Labrador, Casfiglione, Velasquez, 
Eonquillo, Murillo, Rivera, Lujce Jordan, Van Dyck, Te- 
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niert, Guid0, Meng^, Paul Veronese, Pdussin, Mar*ti> Cor* 
regioy Lebnardo da Vinci, Durer, Vanloo, A:c. The coliec- 
tf on is very considerable ; te describe all the pieces of which 
it is composed would be as tedious as to contemplate them 
i$ easy and delightful. Some of these pictures, however, 
claim particular notice. 

It would be unpardonable not to select for commenda^r 
tioa an adoration of the magi, by Rubens; and a bearing 
of the cross by Raphael ; the former delights by the richnesf 
and beauty of the drapery, by the air of majesty diflused 
through the whole, and by the character so strikingly de- 
veloped in the person of one of the three kings. In one word, 
Bubehs has here exerted all the magic of hrs pencil. In the 
bearing of the cross there is an expression that no language 
can describe, and that is at once pathetic and sublime. 
The aspect of Christ bespeaks perfect resignation, a pure 
Serenity* a tender inquietude for those around him, divested 
of all personal regret, and unmixed with one seMsh con* 
sidejration ; his courage is unshaken, his magnanimity invin-> 
cible, and he has rather the appearance of one sinking 
under the burthen of his cross, than shrinking from the 
acuteness of his pain. These two pieces alone are worth ^ 
whole collection. 

From a multiplicity of paintings we may select a piece by 
Titian, of Venus binding the eyes of Cupid, an apotheosis 
of Hercules, one of the best works of Mengs ; and an 
adoration of the shepherds, by the same pencil. 

There is also a group of nymphs dancing round the 
^atue of Priapiis, by Poussin ; the beautiful proportions of 
ttielr delicate forms, the enchanting graces of every varied 
attitudCi all breathe of youth, joy, and love, and irresistibly 
iwaken senisations of delight. 

Hie king of Spain's collection of paintings is one of the 
viost valuable in Etirope ; it is enrfched by a targe number 
ot the chef-d'eeuvres Of the Flemish and Italian schods ; 
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tik artists of Spain are equally conspicnoti^, but tliose of 
France are almost uniformly excluded. 

One of the most magnificent apartments in the palace te 
the king's hall, in which his majesty gives public audience 
to foreign ambassadors. It is embellished with mirrors of 
am extraordinary size, with scveial antique headS| and 
a small equestrian statue of Philip the Second, in gilded 
brAise. The stucco is lavished with profusion and taste ; 
on the doors are carved the figures of children, supporting 
feur medallions, and other ornaments encircling gilded me^ 
<lallions, in which there is a representation of the elementSy 
and, on the angles, allegorical statues alluding to celebrated 
riven. The cornice, below the cieling, is covered with al* 
legprical paintings, in which some allusion is made to each 
at the provinces of the Spanish continent, and the American 
colonies ; they are distinguished by their productions, and 
hy symbolic personages cloathed in the habits peculiar to each. 
The cieling is also painted with a variety of allegorical figures 
teferring to the power, majesty, and religion of the Catholic 
monarchy. 

The palace chapel is of an eliptic figure ; four arches are 
superstnicted in the masonry, forming the angles between 
thtm; these uniting by curvilinear triangles, support an aftie, 
above which h raised a dome, whose height greatly exceeds 
the elevation of the palace. Its interior is adorned with 
edlumns of black and white marble, approaching the Co^ 
rinthian order. All the architectural parts raised above the 
cornice, are covered with ornaments of gilt stuccoi inter- 
i^i'sed with figures and statues of stucco in Imitatioa of 
white marble. The cieling of the church, that of Hie dome, 
and its four curvilinear triangles, are painted in fresco; 
there are several good paintings in the chlihcel and s6*me 
of the chapels. A tabernacle is preserved there, destined 
to Kceive the holy sacrament; it is large and superb, and is 
wrought of gold and silver, enriched with precious stones. 
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This chapel is under the superintendence of its particular 
c^^^gyf composed of a grand almoner, a sacristan, a vicar, 
(who is also the vicar of the palace) a superior, two peniten*- 
tiaries, two masters of ceremony, and thirty chapl^ns. It 
has also its eccle^astical tribunal, composed of a judge and- 
a fiscal. 

The palace is the depository of the crown jewels and 
regalia. Among these it may be proper to mention, a supiprb 
throne, with its canopy, constructed for Philip the Second; 
it is red, wrought in gold, richly embroidered in the centre, 
and at each angle is a cross of rock chrystal, three feet ten 
inches in height. A silver urn, covered with bass-reliefs*; 
several pendulums of silver; there is one three feet in 
length, divided ii^to three compartments, elaborately orna- 
mentefl wi^h sfnaU statues and bass-reliefs, tots^ly destitute 
4>f taste, A silver bass-relief, nearly four fee| in height, ia 
vrhich Pope St. Leo is represented averting the destruction 
of Rome*; it v^ the model on which Alphonso Algardi 
executed, in mwrble, a bass-relief illustrating the same sub- 
ject, which is appended to^ne q{ the altars of the Vatican. 
There are other bass-reliefs of silver ; various jewels and 
valuables, as a silver ewer, wrought with bass-reliefs ; several 
urns of jasper, two small busts of St. John and St. Francis, 
in gold^; an ink-stand, with all its appendages of porphyry, 
embellt^ted with gold ; a small ewer of agates, with orna- 
ments of gold ; an antique group in marble, representing the 
apotheosis of the emperor Claudian ; a precious fragment, 
were it not, unfortunately, disfigured by mutflation. There 
is also a large collection of sculpture in bronze and marble, 
composed of tables, statues, busts, antique heads, saints^ 
animals, itc 

The Buen-Retiro is another royal mansion, situated on a 
rising ground in another extremity of Madrid in an opposite 
direction from the palace we have just described ; it opej[is ^ 
on the promenade of the Prado, and extends to the country 
bordering on the road which conducts frbm-Alcala to Ma- 

* Ib alhuion to Uie imxBtion ci- Attila. 
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iliidf It WIS erected by Philip the Fourth, i^t thfi ^dickar 
li<m of the Count-Duke d'Olivarez ; the additions which 
have since be^n made to it, without any reference to the ori- 
ginal plan of the edifice, have produced in the whole a coa-^ 
fusion and irregularity totally repugnant to the principles of 
laste. 

The palace presents a perfect square, in which there it 
nothing to censure or commend ; it is flanked at each angle 
^y a tower ; the design discovers no taste ; the e^^ecutioa 
displays no magnificence ; the interior is ec|uaUy plain and 
homely ; but some of the apartments are rendered valuable 
hy precious treasures of the arts, fay the exquisite works of 
^rbaran, de la Corte, Orrente, Jordan, Ricci, Borgiani, 
Rivera, Titian, Peter and Cornelius Vos, Rubens, Carreno, 
Basan, Peter Cortona, Jordaens, Poussin. There are ahio 
some pieces illustrative of Spanish history, from- Castillo, 
Carducbo, Caxcs, Mayno, Leonardo, de la Corte, de Pe« 
reda. Jordan has displayed his genius in a superb saloQn* 
^e paintings of which refer to the establishment of the order 
of the Golden Fleece. 

Tbc palace is environed by beautiful gardens, which, pc* 
cupy an immense area; in one of them is placed an eques- 
trian statue of Philip the Second in bronze ; the difficulty 
of the design was enhanced by the attitude. of the horse» 
who is represented in the effort of galloping, and, conse- 
quently, the whole weight of the enormous fi^l/ric, which is 
18,000lb^ presses on the two hinder legs ; it is raised on a pe- 
destal of marble i the execution is remarkably fine ; the horse 
in particular challenges admiration ; it was cast at Florence 
in 1640 by Peter Tacca, whose ingenuity is entitled to high 
praise. Around this garden there are many busts of marble ; 
in the centre is a fountaip, the cistern of which is wrought 
in the figure of a shell, and supports a triton. . 

Fragments of sculpture are also found in the neighbouring 
giirdens, but they possess little merit ; and, with the excep- 
tion 
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tion 6f a btrtt bf CKarks thc.FHth, are Hot Worthy of 

St. Paul's garden, separated from the preceding, has, ih 
the centre^ a magniticent fbuhtain with three basons ; the 
<rst, which is the largest, is sunk in the earth ; a pedestal 
rising from the centre, surmounted by a balustrade, supports 
Ae seCcw^d ; Oft the second is placed a group of children 
supporting the third, on which stands a statue of Narcissus 
in bronz^e in a beautiful attitude. The same garden contains 
the statue of Gharlei the Fifth, trampling undet his fee! 
wrath Iq chains} it is wrought in bronze, j>ut placed on a 
tearble ped^tal, and illustrated by military trophies. Op-^ 
jksite this group i« discovered a house, the principal doOr of 
which i& embellished with columns of variegated marble, and 
two statues placed on marble pedestals, representing PhiHj^ 
the Second in ybUth, and Maria, queeh 6f Hungary^ The 
interior of thi^ mansion is splendidly ornamented with painU 
ing^ in fresco. In th^ grand hall the cieling is beautified by 
th<e pencil of Mitelis and Colona ; the walb also exhibit an 
admirable perspective.* 

You proceed from the garden through alleys planted with 
trees to the edifice ; here a porcelain manufactory has been 
itftablished. Another alley conducts to the mall; it is 
shaded by a long row of tree^, and extends the length of the 
e^oal which is connected with a reservoir of water ^vt hundred 
feet in length, and two hundred and seventy in breadth. At 
the terminatibn o# the canal there is a shady wood, planted 
with the elm, the poplar, the ashj the oak, the almond, and 
other trees. 

' Near the pda^e, ot the g^den side, is an enclosure cdled 
ie los Reynos ; at the end is a piasza of six columns. Under 
which are placed the iidarble statues of Philip the Fifth, and 
Isabella of Austria. 

Tkefe are also tHk^t gardens exhibiting parterres of flow- 
tUf herkaki orchards^ diversified plantations, covered walks, 
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%&d a menagerie destinefl to become the retreat of various 
animals, foreign and domestic. 

The Buen-Retiro has a church which is applied to paro- 
chial use ; it is called Nuestra Senora dc las Angustias ; it is 
placed in the centre of the gardens, and contains some fine 
pictures from Luke Jordan ; there is, in particular, a fine 
group in bronze placed on the principal altar* representing 
the Virgin who holds in her arms a dead Christ. This fine 
piepe is ;u>t in a position to be seen to advantage. 

The Buen-Retiro is an agreeable place, and would be yet 
more pleasing if it was well supplied with water. Originally 
its streams were replenished from the heights of Chamartin ; 
but these sources have long failed, Und it is now found ne- 
cessary to supply tho place of them by wells, which afford 
water in no great abimdancc. The Buen-Retiro is, however, 
as charming as its situation will permit. In fine weather it 
is the resort of the best company ; the charms of the pro- 
menade are enhanced by the exclusion of carriages, and, 
consequently, the ladies not only walk, but display their 
persons to advantage in^ variety of elegant dresses, which 
greatly heighten the general attractions of the surrounding 
scene. 

Protnenades, Madrid has several promenades; but, un- 
iHckily, they are all so situated either without the walls, or 
on their last confines, that a considerable distaacie must be 
traversed before they can be approached or enjoyed. 

The promenade of los Altos, called Chamberri since the 
return of the troops during the last war with Italy, begins at 
St. Barbels gate, and extends considerably to the north : it 
was a favourite haunt of queen Barbara, the wife of Ferdi- 
nand the Sixth ; but is at present little frequented. 

The Florida is beyond St. Vincent's gate, on the right 
bank of the Manzanarex ; its fine long umbrageous valleys are 
sometimes interruptetl by large circular areas, where stone 
benches *are placed beneath the shade of trees. On the 
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right a che«ifiil champaign country is presented to the vicW^ 
most happily contrasted with the uniformity of the tedious 
promenade; patches of culture are agreeably intermixed 
with trees planted here and there without regard to order or 
symmetry ; a few straggling houses are seen at unequal dis- 
tanceSy and one small simple edifice, belonging to the Duke of 
Alba» pleasingly embellished, is perceived, commanding an 
eminence embosomed in parterres, orchards, and gardens. 
To the left of this charming spot, slowly winds the Manza- 
narez. . Nothing but a full capacious river is wanting to ren- 
-der the scene perfectly enchanting ; that the eye, which had 
one moment pursued the rapid current, might repose the next 
on the surrounding fields and plantations ; even without this 
charm, the promenade is delicious, and in the summer is 
much frequented by the royal family and fashionable so- 
ciety. 

* Th^ Delights' b another promenade beyond the city ; it 
is connected with the Prado, and extends from the gate of 
Atoc&a to the canal of Manzanarez ; it is embellished with 
fine shady/ avenues, some of which are for walking, others 
for carriages. 

The Prado is the most frequented promenade,- and the 
only one within the city ; it is the same Prado so celebrated 
in Spanish novels and romances, so often the busy scene of 
amorous plots and political stratagems, of oaths and treasons, 
ecstacy and despair, pleasures and assassinations : it may be 
questioned, whether it is not more indebted for its celebrity 
to these romantic adventures, thap to its own natural ai^trac« 
tion of beauty. Originally its ground was unequal without 
trees, ornaments, or decorations ; the proximity of the court 
then at Buen-Retiro drew to it many visitors ; the little pro- 
minences on its surface afforded facilities to the forming of a 
reDde^yx)us ; its extent secui*ed the parties from observation ; 
its distance from other places facilitated the execution of clan- 
destine plots and intrigues ; it was thus become a sitspicious, 
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«nd in the case of politics, a dangerous spot, when Charles 
the Third caused the ground to be levelled, planted vrith 
trees, watered and embellished, and the same process by 
which it was rendered one of the finest promenades in £u<- 
rope, has converted a theatre of intrigue to a scene of tran- 
quillity, and changed the haunt of despair to the shrine of 
pleasure. So completely is it changed, that of its former cha- 
racter, it now retains only its gentler destination, that of 
being consecrated to the secrets of love. 

It commences at the convent of Atocha ; passes before the 
gate of that name, and forms on its return a right angle. At 
a smaller distance it makes another curve, then lengthens to 
the gate of Alcala ; from whence it extends to the Franciscan 
gate, and thus forms an inclosure of no inconsiderable part 
of the town. 

A broad avenue, planted with lofty trees, and two colla- 
teral alleys, extend from one extremity to the other; the 
former is designed for carriages, the latter for walking. In 
some spots new plantations form other alleys and promenades, 
intersecting, at certain intervals, the avenues already de- 
scribed, or separated from them by a broad esplanade ; these 
newer scenes are alto provided with the accommodation^ of 
chairs and benches, and embellished with marble fountains, 
and the usual appendages of statues and sculptural orna- 
ments which have in genisral an air of magnificence. 

Buen-Retiro and the botanic garden are agreeable objects, 
but charming as this promenade appears, something yet re- 
mains to be supplied by the imagination. In the view to 
the left, the eye of taste yet requires some improvements ; 
the erection of handsome houses, the interposition of beau- 
tiful parterres, enlivened by coffee rooms, animated groups, 
luvd amusing spectacles. 

At present, though the concourse nf{ people is often im- 
mense, the scene is uniformly dull and monotonous. The 
ladies constantly roll through the grand avenue, without 
alighting from their carriages ; the exeroise of walking is con- 
fined 
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fined to women of thi;; lower ranks, who3e only garb is blacky 
«t)d who always envelope the head in a mantle, a sort of 
large veil, white or black, which conce^js the face, and ^ows 
over the shoulders ; from this scrupulous regard to national 
costumie there is no variety, no gaiety, no animation, none 
of the ^ttiractions which create so many sources of pleasure 
in the public resorts of other countries. 
* Manufacturer. Madrid does not possess one manufacture 
from which it can dmve advantage, there are indeed three 
for hats, and another fpr stained paper, but these are barely 
sufficient to answer the demands of the capital ; there are 
also three others of more eminence, for inlaid work in stonep 
for tapestry, and porcelain, but these being appropriated to 
th« king are wholly unproductive to commerce; the two 
former of these are carried on at Buen-Retiro. The process 
by whi4?h stone is wrought into pictures is as delicate as cu- 
rious ; a selection is made from marble fragments of various 
shades and dimensions, which are found, by judicious assimi** 
lation, to produce no badjesemblance to painting. As this 
art is chiefly valuable for its rarity, its productions are nol 
given to the public. Thcf* manufactory for porcelain was 
established by Charles the Third, and is wholly inaccessible, 
all eotranca to it is interdicted, and its existence is only as- 
ceirtained by tbe exhibition which is made of its productions 
in the royal paljEu:e. The elegant manufacture of taf^estry 
is ^anied on without St. Barbels gate, at the entrance of 
the promenade of Los Altos, or Chamhcri ; it was esta- 
blisbod in 17^0, by Philip the Fiftli, at whose invitation 
Jobn Vficgoiteiif of Antwerp, was iaduced to undertake its 
supedntendance^ an office at present filled by his descendants. 
Th« productions of this manufactory are carpets and ta- 
pestry, the subjects of which are often drawn from foble or 
history ; it son^mes copies pictures executed by superior 
axtists ; it affonb daily employment to eighty persons; 
including dyers* dcaiwers, designers, and all its various 
branches. 

A considerable 
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A considerable maaafticture of saltpetre has alsoi been ed» 
Ittblished at the gates of the city ; this process is performed by 
extracting the saltpetre from soils brou^ from the country, 
the sweepings of streets and roads, which being collected in 
heaps are left exposed to the action of the air, rain, and 
sun. The saltpetre, which has been thus developed is ex- 
tracted, when the soils are again spread upon the ground^ 
and having been resubmitted to the action of the eie- 
ments, are again subjected to the process of extraction* 
This method is found equally easy and inexpensive. 

Various circumstances have conspired to promote the suc« 
cess of this undertaking, the peculiar properties of the soil, 
the facility of the labour, and the economy attending it» 
the augmented benefits i*esulting from the process, and the 
abundance of water which is conveyed to it by subtetrane^ 
ous pipes. With such advantages its progress could not 
^1 to be rapid and decisive. It commenced but in 1779» 
and in IfSS already occupied four thousand meh ; since that 
pseriod the number has been proportionally increased. The 
directors were required to furnish eleven thousand quint^s 
every ^ year, but they have long been enabled to supjily a 
much larger quantity, and now produce saltpetre enough to 
satisfy all the demands of Spain, nor is it improbable that it 
may soon be yielded in sufficient quantities to form a new 
itdde of exportation. The saltpetn;, extracted by this simple 
process, is of a superior quality ; the gunpow(kr produced 
from it is excellent, iind has been repeatedly found to pos« 
sess more projectile force than that in ordinary use. 

Commerce. The commerce of Madrid is wholly passive. 
It cotdd not procure subsistence from the adjacent cotintrjr 
for ten days, and is absolutely dependant for support on re^ 
niotc provinces or foreign countries fbr every articte of txs^ 
^r ornatnent, (ot ^toathS and com, ail ^e luxuti^ 4nd 
iieces^ries of life. Destitute of ttttf and manufactures, 
it is etoly j^resetvcd item poverty ahd wtctthedj^iess by 
tht w^hh of its reiidcUti; by Wbi^ iMrigintilly drawft 
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from tiie provinces, but transferred to the roySl cc^er, ancf 
from thexice showered on those who attend the courts amP 
monopolize the favors of their sovereign. 

Manners and Custotns, Madrid has no distinct character^ - 
no manners, no customs particularly appropriate ; it presents 
an assemblage of people from the provinces, each of whom 
brin'gs to it his own hereditary peculiarities of sentiment or 
deportment, which are soon blended with those of his. 
associates ; from the whole there results an indefinable mix- 
ture of manners and opinions, a mass of jgeneralities rarely 
marked by an individual shade. The only prominent feature 
in Madrid is that inordinate egotism which commonly 
prevails in gceat cities, in such at least as have been the 
residence of sovereigns, and possess within their limits 
the sources of luxury and pleasure, and the pabulum o€ 
avarice and ambition. No other city, in Spain is equally 
free from prejudice, and from a disposition to censure aii4» 
detraction; candour is here universally prevalent, and is. 
either the happy concomitant of constant occupation, or the 
elTect of more improved civilization^ 

The mass of people are commonly coarse and uncul-- 
tivated ; the artisan bold and arrogant, but honest and well- 
meaning; the merchant well-behaved; the lawyer solemn 
and consequential, of reserved habits, of strict integrity^ 
with cold and stately politeness of manners ; the subalterns, 
in the law, who are very numerous, are n^ore consequential, 
than their superiors, bold, greedy, repulsive, supercilious^ 
and insufferable ; the tradesman b at once honest, hospi- 
table, and obliging; the women are gentle, affabk, and 
attentive, with a graceful deportment and easy manner, 
the great arc polished, unaf^ted, , c^ble, easy of acce^, 
ready to divest themselves of superiority, and to engage the 
confidence of those by whom they are approached; they^are 
in short the reverse of tke petty provincial nobility who 
mistake assumption for gre&taess, and i^rogance for dignitjf. 
There are many amusemoits at Madrid ; the coffee-houses at- 
♦ tract. 
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litO^ the idle multitude ; the Paerto del Sol il another resoit, 
jpmrticularlj in the momiogi of the populace* The pTOine*% 
Rades are also much frequented. At the approach of evening 
crowds collect to some favorite spot, and form what is called 
the Tartulia* An air of gaiety and urbanity prevails in 
society. Strangers are well received ; nor is there a place 
in Europe more completely free from national prejudice* 
But the most p<»gnant pleasure that can be offered to the 
inhabitants of Madrid is the exhibition of a bull fight ; all 
ftre passionately fond of this spectacle, for which every other 
would be at once abandoned and forgotten. It was usual 
fcr this spectacle, which of late has been suppressed, to bo 
exhibited in the summer, when it became the signal for univer* 
sal joy and animation; all M4drid was in commotion; a 
^isterous gaiety was imprinted on every countenance ; the 
coaches rattled over the pavement ; the calashes whirled bc« 
aide them ; the streets were thronged with spectators. The 
^>ectacle was commonly exhibited in a spacious rotunda 
prepared for the occasion, and erected on the outside of the 
gate of Alcala ; the boxes were filled with females, displaying 
all the elegant and fiinciful varieties of dress ; a single glance 
presented to the spectator all the gradations of rank of 
which the community was composed; the effect of the 
trhole was grand and impressive. 

Tkeairei.' There are three theatres in Madrid; that of 
la Cruz, or the Cross, del Principe, or the Prince, and 
de las Canos del Peral, which stands in the square of that 
name; the two first are ordinary houses, without any pr^***^ 
tensions to architecturai ornament ; one of them standrin a 
miserable hole not unlike a tunnel ; the other in the middle 
of a street ; and as neiUier of them is furnished with avenues 
or passages, the entrance and egress are almost equally dif<» 
ficult and perilous. In, the interior of these edifices there is 
nothing to atone for its defects ; they appear small and sordid^ 
^ind have been constructed with as little regard to convenience 
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as elegande. The dieaitre of Los damod Ael Peral is aln^ 
ploiw, but as it occtjrpks a large area, and is situated in ait 
open square, its avetu&es^ are easy and agreeable ; the boxes 
are arranged with more symmetiy a»d more judiciously 
embellished. The theatres of the Cross and the Prince ar^ 
occupied exclusively by twc companies of Spanish performers^ 
who alternately resign and resume their stations on the same 
stage; some representation is daily ofSered in them to 
tlie public, and it not unfrequently happens that tw^ 
plays are performed in the same day. The theatre oi 
Los Canos Di^as erected in 1730, for operas. They were soon 
distressed for Spanish plays, and to these succeeded masked 
balls ; at present it is engaged by a foreign company, who- 
perform Italian operas or ballets four times a week. 

These theatres scarcely receive sufficient c\icouragcmenl 
for their support ; from the receipts which are constantly 
published }n the Madiid journal, it appears that neither of 
the Spanish theatres produces more than a thousand livtes y 
and as ike receipts ©f the opera house commonly amoiant but 
t() eleven or twelve hundred livrcs, the opera must long since 
have sunk into oblivion but for the exertions of some distih* 
guished patrons, who took it under their immediAte 8uperiii« 
t^ndance and protection. It may appear strange that three 
theatres should with such difSculty exist in the capital of a 
gi-eat empire, but it should be reHierabered that the popula- 
tion of Madrid is small, and tliat it receives not any advcn* 
titious encouragem^Lt from, an indux of strangers. 

Under Ferdinand the-^xth the gaiety and mc^ificence 
of the court constafttl^ supplied the most larilliant spectacles i 
q/owds of musicians, singers, danc;ei*s, and skilful maehinistSy 
drawft fr<«n every part of Europe, were assembled at Bucn 
Retiro, wltere they vied with c^h other in the display o£ 
their respective talent^ astfl exliibited all the magic of art 
to the enraptured ^urt and delighted people. The situatioik 
(rf the structiire KaplSly con^tirBd to c^te the enchantments 
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l^kMed in the eentre of <klLciou9 pkatationsi at ihe first- 
unfokfog of the scene the artificial limito of the sVxgt vanished^ 
and a beaiitifal perspective of fields^ gardens, i4id mountains, 
was presented to the view. ScunetiBiet the spectator Mritnessecl 
the various maneeavrcs and exei^cises employed with eight 
hundred horses, and so perlsct was the illusion that he found 
it difficult to persuade himself they were not actually within the 
verge of the theatre. On the death of Ferdinand, Charles the 
Third, his brother, who inherited his crown but not his taste, 
banished these amusements from his court ; and the theatre, 
so lately an enchanted circle of gaiety and pleasure, was 
abandoned to silence and desclation^ its walls arc now 
deserted, and its once, splendid decorations mouldering iii 
dust. 

On Corpus Christi day there is a grand procession, composed 
of the secular and regular clef^of Madrid, followed by the 
king, hits miniBters, and court, each bearing in his Aand a wax 
taper. Magnificent awnings of tapestry are raised in the 
streets through which the procession is to pass ; the balconies 
are decorated with splendid hangings ; the scats are covered 
with cushions, and occasicmally surmounted with dais» 
in some of the streets the face of day is darkened^ by canopies 
which stretch from one^de to theother. Altars are placed at 
regular intervals; the balconies are thronged with ladies 
superbly dressed, who sprinkle scented water, or scatter 
fragrant flowers on the passing multitudes. 

Climate. The sky at Madrid is ah&ost always cleav mid 
serene, and seldom darkened by a single cloud ; the air is diy, 
pure, and penetrating^ particularly in the winter season ; 
it braces the nervous system, but is sometimes found to 
occasion-a general constriction of the frame, highly injurious 
to hectic subjects, and to persons of a very irritable nervous 
temparament ; its keenness resists the burning heats of 
of summer ; even then a violent shivering is often experienced 
in making a sudden transition from the sun to the shade, 
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though the sky is perfectly clear and the air equally semic^- 
Itt this painful experience has originated the common sayings 
That the air of Madrid destroys a man^ when it does not 
extinguisfh a Qandle ; to guard against such disagreeable e£Sect» 
it is proper for foreigners ^ wear a fur waistcoat next the skin,, 
which fortifies them completely fronp eveiy change of tem- 
perature. The extreme elevation of Madrid contributes 
p&rtly to this peculiarity in its climate ; the piercing air may, 
however^ be referred with greater certainty to the quantities 
Qf snow almost constantly lying on the summits * of the 
lidjacent mountains of GuadaiTama* 

The winds most prevalent in Madrid are the north in 
vinter, the south and west in spring. Hie north is ex- 
tremely cold, dry, and penetrating; the south and we^ winds 
produce heat and ra^n ; the south wind prevails during thei 
summer, and with it a perf<pct calm; ^n the spring, on the; 
contrary, flie air i^ mild and gepiad, and sometimes humid ^ 
In the summer the heat is intense., and during the months pC 
July and August almost insupportable ; the autumnal season 
is delicious, but the air is already refrigerated, and becomes 
cold towards the middle of November. The winters Are diy 
and rigorous. 

Madrid may in general be considered as a healthy resi* 
dence ; it is rarely visited by epidemics, but is uniformly 
subject to inflammatory complaints, the consequence of 
impetuous winds and perpetual variations in the temperature^ 
Nervous afifections are . also very prevalent, particularly 
those of the hypochondriac qlass. These are, perhaps, 
generated by the fickle atmosphere of a court, and oftei^ 
originate in the turbulent or Corroding passions of am*' 
bition, envy aiid disappointment ; but from whatever source 
they may arise, they often terminate in a series of tedious, 
but indefinite chronic complaints. 

The inhabitants of Madrid have a more formidable adyer- - 
^ary in the nervous cholic, whose attacks are always. violent 
^d often fatal ; and even after a happy termination of the 
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original complaint, the effects %xc sufficiently btncfal. 
Though it does not commonly induce )>aralysiB, it seldom 
fails to entail a decided disposition to spasms and oonvuf- 
sions, accompanied by various indications of visceral and 
iienteric derangement. In the mode of treatment anodynes 
and narcotics arc commonly employed with success. 

Productions, Food. The various articles of food consumed 
tn 'dris capital are supplied by different parts of Spain ; it 
receives beef and veal from Aragon^, pork from Estremadura; 
mutton from the environs of Toledo, and the kingdom of 
Leon; game from the same districts, and also from OM 
Castile ; fish from Valencia ; wtieat from Old Castile ; oil 
from Aragon and New Castile; wine from la Mancha; 
fruits and vegetables from Aragon and Valencia, (those of 
Aragon are far superior to the produce of Valencia) ; the 
bread is excellent, the water is pure and good; it flows 
from the mountains of Guadarrama; and, passing for several 
leagues over a bed of sand or gravel, it is received free 
from any mixture or impurity. The water collected in the 
two fountains of St. Louis and St. Bernard deposiu a chalky 
sediment, and is less salubrious ; the best is contained in tha 
fountain del Berro, a quarter .of a league from Madrid, by 
the gate of Alcala, which, for iVs superior qualfty, is used 
by the royal family. 

Inns, There are three different receptacles at Madrid for 
the accommodation of strangers, inns, and the houses dis* 
tinguished by the denomination of Mesones and Casasd» 
Posada. There are three principal inns where the accom-^ 
modation is decent; these are the'Qolden Fountain, St. Se- 
bastian and the Cross t>f Malta; they are al) kept by Ita- 
lians ; the common charge is twelve reals for every meal, ex- 
clusive of the apartment, which is a separate expenee. The 
t2U>le is but indifferent at the Cross of Malta, though rather 
better than at the other inns. There are several other houses 
in which the char^ is less, but the accommodation in every 
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rei^^ect worsie* The Mesones ar^ bouses in .'vhifA^ s1iQiDg«]:)| 
ipoay be grsM^uitously furnished wit^ a 9prry ^Qd^ng, bo^ 
pust provider their awii fiec^ss^ifts^ A creditable person 
cajiiDpt easily pcrsuad^ himself to accept of this hospitaUtj^ 
Tbe^ Casas d« Posada are houses in which you hire fu^oisbe^ 
lodgings, (not often accommodated with a bed^) ^d pyrT . 
^«^e necessaries of the persoA occupying the housej wl^ is 
^h^rg^d with the trouble of providing your repas^, ^^^©1 
fp? te^ reals per dsiy, you may lodge decently, a^d eitheif 
take ypur meals at home, or at some adjacent inn. Thi;^ 
ipi^de of living is not only more economical bijtt more i^e^ 
jpcct«^We 

• {^s are dear at Madrid, though the price of eatables i« 
^tremely moderate, IP 1799 beef was sold at fourpencid 
halfpenny the pound; mutton at fourpence the pound; vesrf 
at abQUt threepence halfpenny the pound 5 V9^k at five- 
pen^ per pound ; qo^mmpn bread at one penny the ppund ; 
^rie at twopence halfpenny the quartillo. 
. Qel^braied me^. Madrid ha$ be^n the native plac^ of S5r 
iperal persons e^nent for piety and knowledge, and equally 
dis^ioguished iu the polite arts and elegant literature. 

In remqtpr ti^nes it gave birth \q pope Melchiades and 
^91^ P^nia^cus. 

In later periods to Gregory Lopez, who wrptc on the Apo- 
^aiypse, and on tho virtues of plants, to Aiyarez Semplc de 
Tovar, eminei^t ^s a preacher at the conamencement of th^ 
^eiite^th century ; to the three leajm^d civilians of thcj 
sa^Qoe era, Ramir^ de Prado, John d^l Castillo Sotomayor, 
tQ Didace Antppy Jaftez d^ Faxardo, »xd Benedict Peteir 
de^Vaji^g^^ of whom there yet remains a wm*^ on the pro-t 
ces$ for exploding mines and assaying metals. 

Ifhis city produced two historians of the seventeenth ceu- 
ljPi?y, GonzalvQ y Mene?es,, and Basil Varen de Sotoj 
Pi4a(^ Herma^deiide Mi^dpza, who published at the close, 
itf. t)i^ sixteenth, century ah account of t^ peerage o^ 
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Caslilp; the poet« Fenugftda4e Acuaa iMfi4 CMnitl TtHdw 
Aiphomo d« Vatret, another poet^ an ekg^nl mni i^inefi^ 
ble writer who iourished at the comiacncenifnt of tfa^ t«p. 
vcBteeuth century; Antoi^ Ci^llo^ wluoee «ome<ttc8 gavr 
tl^e promise of ex^ellenoe, but wha was cut off ia the flower 
of youth in 1352 ; Francis de Quintanay and J. G. Costcs 
deTolosa, well known in the last age ior the» no^s andfc 
romances ; J. Peres de Monlalvaay their contemporary^ who 
was at cmce an author of romances, poems, and dramas* 
In this literary register a distinguished place must, 1^ fouod 
for. Francis Quevedo de Villegas, who by his various powers 
in criticism and poetry, did honour to his age and country* 
The writings of this illustriotts man have boen translated. 
. Into ditterent languages, and at once perpetuate his memoty 
«nd his genius. 

Antony Cabezon, an admirable musician of the seventeenth, 
century, who wrote on the art he practised, was also a native 
of Madrid ; as was Francb Rieci, a second rate artist, who 
4Hld in \6H0* Clattdio Coello, another painter, his contem* 
porary* claims some notice, as do three other iHtists, John. 
Pantoj.a de la Cruz, Barthelemy Roman, and Francis Scdis. 

JUvers, Canals, The slow stream of Manzanarcz iloi^s 
in the precincts of Madrid. The obvious necessity of sup- 
plying the capital with provisions from the country, long 
since^ suggested the expediency of, rendering this little river 
tl^<^ cha^neli of communication with the provinces. In t}i& 
reign of John the Se;cond, it was proposed to effect a, juno* 
tion between the Manzaixarez and the Xarama; under Philif^ 
the Second, the cnterprize was attempted, but, on that mo- 
narch's death, totally suspended. Tbe subject was resumed 
in the reign of Charles the Second, but it was reserved for 
Charles the Third to carry these various plans into exe*^ 
cution^ Under his aui^ices a caaiil w^as formed beginniiig 
at the bridge of Toledo^ near Madrid, and extending to the 
Xarama, near the village of Manzajot^ez, whicfi iuQludcs & 
distance of four leagues. The undertaking commenced with 
^ every 
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•vtry atoturtn^t tt protperout encouragrment ; tihe work ivas 
Iitlf <^mpleted, seven sluices and four mills were already 
formedy the banks were cloathed with wood, the country 
enlivened with gardens, the navigation was opened by 
twenty barks or boats of half a to^ burthen, when suddenly 
on the' very moment for perseverance to give the promise 
o^ success, the labour was suspended, and it is to be feared 
the whole undertaking is completely abandoned. 

EXCURSION'S TO THE ENVIRONS OF MADRID. . 

The environs of Madrid offer no beauties to 
tiie eye. This capital commands a wide cham- 
paign country, dry and sterile, without either 
foliage or verdure, edifices or plantations. N6 
trees are seen but on the promenades, the ave- 
nues of Madrid, and the borders of the Man* 
zanarez ; the only mansion visible is the house 
already mentioned, belonging to the duke of 
Alva, near the Florida, which is merely a place 
of amusement and recreation. It would, how- 
ever, be easy to re-introduce foliage into a coun- 
try that was once covered with wood, and 
that has been since cultivated with wheat 
and barley; there are few vineyards, though 
the soil is most happily adapted to such plan- 
tations. 

On a distant view, this extensive country as- 
sumes the aspect of one vast plain, but, on 
nearer observation, its irregularity becomes ap- 
parent, and it presents some objects, such as 
founderies, calculated to create sensations of 
. disgust; 
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disgust ; there are numenouff Tillages^ but^ from 
the' inequality of the surface, they appear to 
little advantage. 

There are, however, some favoured spots in 
the vicinity of Madrid, pleasantly situated, some 
edifices to which nature and art have conspired 
to lend attractions, of these the greater part 
belong to the sovereign; they are the scenes of 
his retreat, and are solely destined for his re- 

preation and enjoyment 

« 

CASA DEL CAMPO. 

. The Casa del Campo is nearly east of Madrid, on the op* 
positc side of the Mauzanarez. It is a country house, or 
Hither a hunting seat, surrounded by forests, two leagues in 
circumference, where tigers, lions, and other ferocious ani- 
mals, arc kept in captivity* 

The house is small, but contains some choice paintings, 
including portraits, landscapes, and flowers, in the manner of 
the Flemish school ; several of them are by Paul Matteis* 
llere is the temptation of St. Antony, by James Calot ; and 
two allegorical pictures by Jerome Bosco, one of them re- 
presenting the insane vanity of mortals, the other, the 
creation of man, and the condition to which he is induced 
by sin. In the cluipel is a fine picture of Bassan, represent-* 
ing the martyrdom of St. Lawrence. 

The best front of the house is that which faces the gar« 

dens. In addition to the usual appendages of arches and 

piazzas, there is an equestrian statue of Philip the Third, 

in bronze, adorned with cartridges of the same metal, and 

placed on a marble pedestat; it was erected in 1616, and it 

is computed that no less than twelve thousand five hundred^ 

and eighteen pounds of brass were used for the statue, and 

<2leyen hundred and thirty pounds for the cartridges. 

The 
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The a^jodiipe gvifm n ornaa^ci^tQ^ at i^ fouf fo^m 
vith four ^atues ef marlk, large as life, ^ad witK a be^^ 
tiful fountain contrsucted also of marble, with four bai(pna 
placed one pn the other, and many sculptural embellish- 
xnents ; here are Ave fish-ponds, a pheasant walk, and a va- 
lery, inhabited by hinds of erery specie*. 

This spot is. a tte^ected but delightM solitudd ; a seen«^ 
<j|f Tcrd^reand traaxfuilUty, unol)seFved and imenj0yed ; \M 
i^ perfi^ctly silent, and so rarely visited that it appears whc^ly 
sequestered from the haunts and habitations of men, 

THE PARDO. 

The Pardo has a picturesque situation between two hills 
on the left bank of the Manzanarez, two leagues from Ma- 
drid, from whence it is approached by a magnificent road^ 
leading through St. Vincent's gate. 

It is an ancient hunting seat, and existed beibre the 
royal residence was fixed at Madrid ; it was rebuilt by 
Charies the First, embellished by Philip the Second, zxtd 
consideiably enlarged by Charles the Third. 

It is a large square building, flanked by fbinr towers, one 
at each angle, and composed of four sides with an interior 
communication by galleries, supported on colunms distri- 
buted at the four sides. The inside of the palace exhibits 
Various decorations in stucco, beautiful tapestries from the 
royal manufactory at Madrid, and several paintings in frcscof 
by Gaspard Becerra. The chapel contains three pictures 
placed on the altars, the figure of a despairing maii, the 
Conception, and the Virgin, in grief; the two first are by 
Francis Bayeu and Mariano Moella, the last by Mortiles. 

The palace is embosomed in forests, a succession of 

^ood^ that would be yet more immense if they were ' con- 

^nected with those of Vinuelas and of the royal Quintal 

which are contiguous to them, and, when united, would 

fcrm a district of more than twqnty leagues*^ 

The 
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TORRE BE tA PARADA* 

The Torre de la Parada belongs also to Ihe king ; it is • 
simple house or rather a sort of rendezvous, a quarter of 
a league from Pardo, and stands on the skirts of an exten- 
sive forest* It contains several paintings from the Flemish 
school, among others from Peter de Vos, Erasmus Kelia, 
Thomas Villevorts, Cusier, and Yoris ; there are also some 
Spanish pieces ft-om Pantoja and Carducho. 

THE 2ARZVELA. 

The Z^rzucla, another royal house, celebrated for its fine 
gardens, is embosomed in a forest of oaks, two leagues 
north from Madrid. The principal edifice presents a square, 
ef which the architecture, though plain, is cpirect* The 
entrance is on one side by a flight of steps covered with a 
- pia»ia; on the other by a double flight of steps, opening 
en the gardens ; formerly this mansion was rendered pre- 
cious by the number of fine paintings it contained, but they 
have since been removed, and copies alone are left, as 
mementos o£ the departed originals. The gardens are well 
supfdied with streams and fountains ; one of tbem is raised 
mk a Itmg terrace supported by several arches, which, at a 
distaBce,^rod«c€ a striking effect ; from this hanging garden 
you descend to' othere by a ^uble flight of steps, suf « 
lonniled ij a handsome balustrade. This mansion might 
easily b€ rendered a diesirable residence, but ts at piiesent 
^fefdonibfy aegkcted. 

lCEJORA»A« 

M^orada is a vilkge titrated on the ri^t btnk of the 
fiver Xadrama^ two leagues from Madnd; its principal rt^ 
^omtnfiiidaGlati is the cka]»el «iiii<e^ceil to its parochial church 
which opens by a dome, mdomed with eleven large piecefs • 
<i€ paintmgt ittuslratin^ the Kle o€ St. Fausrtus, theprodnc'* 
iMia vf Albert Anion, a«id finbhcd in I690. Under thi^ 
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4onie IS placed an isolated altar, with four sides highly of* 
namented ; on its table rises a pedestal encrusted with va- 
rious marble$9 of alabaster, and lapis lazuli, and variegated 
with decorations in bronze ; at each of its four angles is th« 
figure of an angel finely wrought in bronze; the pedestal sup* 
ports an urn, variegated also with incrustations of marble 
and decorations in bronze, which rests on four sphinxes of 
the same materials. Here are two agate vases for holy 
water, of exquisite neatness and elegance. The sacristy 
contains a piece of painting by Jordan* about forty-five 
inches in length, the subject is the flight of the Holy Family 
to Egypt. This chapel is particularly worthy of attention. 

4 tOECRES. 

Ix)eches, a village belbnging to the duke of Alba^ lies be- 
tween Madrid and Alcala de Henarez (four leagues from 
the former, two leagues from the latter) and, in conjunction 
with these two cities, forms an irregular triangle. It ia 
chiefly known for a ni^nery of the Dominican order, which 
contains some choice and exquisite paintings ; those which 
the church contains are, with a few exceptions, from the 
pencil -of Rubens. The principal altar is highly embellished; 
in the steps are four small landscapes ; a Holy Virgin, with 
the infant Jesus, encircled by angels; a birth of ilhrist; a 
Holy Family, in which the infant Jesus appears slumbering 
in his mother's arms ; Abraham offering the tentk of hia 
spoils to Melchisedec, an allegorical representation of the 
triumph of religion ; the children of Israel receiving manna 
from heaven; Elias^ in die desert, comforted by the vision' 
of an angel, who descends to re-aniraate and strengthen hinu 
These last pieces are in the east and west transept, one on 
each side. The sacristy contains, other paintings equally pre-* 
cious ; among others is an apparition of Christ to the Yir**. 
g^l after the resurrection, a presentation to the temple by 
Paul Verona; an Annunciation, and Jesus praying in the 

.... .lacAea. 
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garden of Olives, by Bassan ; a St. Dommic, raising a dead 
man» by Tinterct ; a flight to Egypt, by Titian, remarkable 
for the 'elegance of the figures and the beauty of the laud* 
scape. The sight of these paintings amply repap the trouble 
•f an excursion from Madrid to Loeches. 

Route from Madrid to the Escurialj and to 
San Lorenzo. 

The distance from Madrid to the Escurial and 
St. Lorenzo is seven leagues ; the road is excel* 
lent, but runs across a naked country without 
trees or pasture. A part of it winds along the 
Manzanarez ; from thence, leaving the Casa del 
Campo, you advance to Pardo, and pass in sue* 
cession three houses, where relays of horses are 
provided. The next place is Valde Morillo, 
from whence you take the first glimpse of the 
Escurial. ' The village of this name, the im- 
mense edifice of San Lorenzo, with its gardens^ 
meadows, orchards, and forests, are gradually 
disclosed to view. It is impossible not to be 
struck with the stately grandeur of this edifice; 
you discover a single house occupied by a com* 
munity of monks belonging to the Escurial; 
you ascend the hill on which the monastery is 
situated; you traverse a little ash wood, in 
which oxen, horses, and deer browze together. 
You pass the village of the Escurial, continuing 
the ascent; you shape your course through a 
2)eautifu^ ayey planted with elm3 and lindeu 
. . trecSf 
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trees, half a mile in extent, to a ghnd espla- 
nade, from wtienceyou proceed to a large square 
paved with rough round stones arranged in com- 
partmeiits. This area is two hundred feet in 
length, and one hundred and forty in breadth, 
and surrouads the principal front of the E^u* 
rial. 

ESCCT^IAL and ISAK tORENZd.*. 

Few monuments have given rise to so great a vairiety of 
opmions as tHe Escurial and its collateral buildings. By 
some, and in this number almost all Spanferds^re included, 
it has been called thfc eighth wonder of the world ; and 
th^^ have been enthusiasts who scrupled not to pronounce 
it the miracle of architecture* Others who have nevei^ 
seen this mofaiiment of the piety and powers, the magnifi* 
cence, the pride, perhaps the pusillanimity of Philip, hav^ 
attributed to it every ridiculous extravagance that an ia- 
itdi^d imagination could suggest. They have multiplied the 
number of its doors, windows, pilasters, and columns f thfey 
have Ibaded it with gold and silver, with porphyry attd 
abates, and precious stones, and lavished on it the most tidi^ 
various, and capricious prnaments ; on the contrary^ there 
are others so completely under the influence of prejudice, as 
to see in it nothing but a heterogenous, enormous, mass of 
stoned, a heavy pile^ irregular and tasteless, as far from ele- 
gant^ as magnificence. , ' 

From the folloving description it will appear, that, these 
di^erent opinions have originated in partiality or prejudiice i 

♦ !t fe comtaxm -td (oiifotttid the Escutlal *itli tlife superb tdrficc etecled hf 
^ili^ ihe Second, at once ft monastory ftud a {niaee. The feal n&tne of llmt 
magzilficent mansion is San Locenze ; that of the Escarial is deiived from thft 
^fet« trtAch is ^biout a qijattcrof a Ifragtte flfetaWe. - - 

that 
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thai fhe ftscuritil, without aspiring to the character of a mi* 
racle, is H fine, noble, mi&jc5tic structure ; that its amplitude 
arrests the attention, its wealth creates astonishment ; and 
that admiration is equally due to the regular plan and 
masterly execution of the edifice, and to the royal munifi- 
cence which superintended, supported, and patronized the 
Undertaking. 

The erection of this palace commenced In 1557, tindet 
John Baptiste Manegro, an architect of Toledo ; on his death 
in 1567 the Vroric was continued by one of his pupils, JohA 
Herr^ra Bustamante, a native of Mbvellaj one of the moun- 
tainous villages in the Asturias, wlio dli^d at Madrid 1597 t 
it b built of grey stone, procuic?d from quarries in tlie ad- 
jacent mountain* ; and is disposed in the form of a gridiron, 
in allusion to the martyrdom of St. Lorenzo; Eight towersy 
perfectly syramctiical, and tegularly corresponding* with 
each other, invest the dome of the churchy and impart to . 
tii< whoh? fabric a grand and solemn aspect. 

The edifice presents a long parallelogram ; its four fronts are 
teore or less embellished ; the principal front is six hundred 
ttid thirtyscvcn feet in breadili, and to the cornice fifty*on(i 
feet eight inches in height ; at each angle it is fiankcd with a 
tdvrtt elevated a hundred and eighty feet from the earth. 
Th^re ate tw^ hundred windows and three eritfandest The 
central gate presetits tWo bodiiSs of architecture ;* the lower 
bodly is adorned with efght Doric columns ; the upper with 
four cbhimns of the Ionic order. Of equal extent is the 
front on the opposite side towards the east. It is approached 
by ft large stjuare raised on arches like' a terrace, and en- 
circled by a lofty balustrade* The west and south frbnti 
fekre of thb wnfn« dimensions. There is, hoWeVer, thjs dif^ 
fere^ec between them, that there are five rows* of windows 
in iht latter, and scarcely any in the former. 

This edifice comprehends a monastery of Jeronlmites, and 
t mansion for the sovereign. 

V<>]^ III* L la 
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In the conventual part are various objects worthy of o!h 
servation, as the chapter-roomsy the old church, the prioiy^ 
refectories, cloisters, and libraries. 

In the chapter-room and the prior^s apartment are seve* 
ral admirable pictures. 

The old church is a hundred and twenty-nine feet two 
inches in length, and thirty-two feet eight inches in breadth. 
The pictures are excellent and numerous. 

The refectory is spacious, a hundred and three feet four 
inches in length* and thirty-two feet eight inches in breadth. 
Among other paintings, there is Iel Lord's Supper by Titian, 
which cannot but delight the beholder. 

This masterly artist is sufficiently distinguishable by the 
beauty of his colours, the just proportions and natural ex* 
pression of his heads, and the happy variety of his atti- 
tudes. In the small cloister there is nothing remarkable ; 
the ground cloister is a square, formed by a double row of 
piazzas, one over the' other, ninety-three feet in length* (oa 
each of the four sides,) and seventeen feet in breadth. The 
walls of the lower cloister are covered with paintings from . 
different masters, from Louis Carvajal, Michael Berroso, 
Pellegrino Tibaldi, and Romulo Cincinnato. The ascent 
from hence to the upper cloister is by a handsome staircase^ 
adorned with tine fresco paintings, chiefly allegorical, among 
which is represented the foundation of the monastery, and the 
battle of St. Quintin. These pieces are by Luke Cambiaso, 
J^uke Jordan, and other masters. The upper cloister is de- 
corated with .still more beautiful paintings from Mudo, 
Aiexatider, Alori, Frederic, Barocci, Luke Jordan, Michael 
Co;Uer, Charles Cagliava, Espagnolet, and Titian. 
. The double cloister is constructed of granite. ^ It rises to 
ar^ elevation of fifty-two feet, is. adorned with four magnifi* 
cent fronts, one at each side, opening on a spacious court of 
eighty-eight arches, eleven in each row, supported by ninety- 
six columns, which in the first body are Doric* and in thft 

second 
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S^onc) of the Ionic order. These terminate by a comict 
litipporting a baltistradei with parapets and globes placed otk 
^destals. 

The wide area of the cloister is divided into several com* 
partmentsv In the centce staud:> an ediUce representing a 
small temple about fifty-tWo feet in height, and twenty-sik 
in diameter; it is Ottago&al, and terminates in a io\tie\ thie 
textedor is constructed of granite, the intetior ot fine jasper 
toiarfole \ its eight aspects a^e attetnately embellished with 
{>rojecting eolumns Or statUes, latge as life« All the orna- 
mental sculpture b Wrought ih Cenoa marble. *the allego- 
rical figures of an angel, an eagle, an ox, and a lion, which 
Lave been made symbolical of the attributes peculiar to the 
fotir Evaagelists, are pnt^nted to view, pourihg water into 
beautiful vases. In itself, this edifice i) a hahdsome and agrees 
able object; but, iti connection with the cloister, it is ra- 
ther an incumbrance than ah OtUameut. Being equally ele- 
vated, it il^tercvpts the view oi that edifice, ot totally de- 
stroys the impres^jion of grandeur it ought to producck Th6 
Valuable libraries, including thirty Curious or precious Vo« 
kimes, constitute the teal treasures of which this pakcc is 
the ' depodtai*y. In one of them is a collection o^ books hi 
latin, Hebrew, and Arabic characters, with a yet more Cu* 
rious ass<imblage of ibur thou^atid three hundred MS3% of 
which dye hundred and sixty-seven are in Greek, sixty* 
seven iti Hebrew, eighteen hundred and five in Arabic^ 
eighteen hundred and twenty in Latin, Castilian, and othef 
languages. Several bibles arc included in this number, par* 
ticularly the Greek bible 6f the emperor CantaCU2ene. To 
these curiosities is added a collection of ancient and taiodern 
medals. A pan of the other libraty, deposited in a private 
cabinet, consists of choice designs and ancient MSS^ most 
tarefully preserved. There is a copy of the fouJr Evangc* 
lists, seven hundred yean old, magnificently enibcllishid 
L 2 with 
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with miniatures, and a Greek liturgy, supposed to have been 
MTritten by St. Basil. 

The apartment in which these literary treasures are 
contained, is adorned with fluted Doric columns ; the roof 
and the frieze are covered with allegorical paintings in 
honour of the arts and sciences, and the luminaries of an- 
cient and modem ages. In the centre, on a table, is a small 
octagonal temple, where Charlemagne is represented en» 
cir<!ilcd by his princes and palatines. The temple is con- 
structed of silver'j its ornaments are in iilligree, gold, lapit 
lazuli, agates, diamonds, and other precious stones. In 
these costly embellishments have been expended twenty 
pounds of lapis lazuli, forty-eight ounces of gold^ and four- 
teen hundred and forty-eight ounces of silver. 

These libraries are under the superintendance of the monkSf 
who allow free access to such as demand entrance, and who, 
far from assuming a litigious vigilance over the treasures en- 
trusted to their care, appear anxious that others should par- 
ticipate in their own privileges and immunities. 

To strangers they are uniformly lavish of courtly and. at? 
tention ; they anticipate solicitation and invite enquiry ; th^y 
suggest observations and provoke curiosity, and are, ev^ec 
ready to lend information to such as discover a desfre for inf 
formation and improvement. The royal part of this edifice 
is not the most magnificent, but it is more honourably distin-r 
guished by its exquisite paintings, selected from the choicest 
masters. There are two galleries adjoining each other, in 
which these fine specimens of genius are principally exhi- 
bited. One of the apartments, called the Gallery of the 
Infanta, contains several historical pieces by Basan, two 
small paintings by Jerome Bosco, and two allegoncal pieces, 
representing the creation and corruption of man, by the same 
artist. The other^ which is called the principal gallery, se;- 
venty feet in teogtbi is filled with paintings in fresco, exe- 
cuted 
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cuted by Graoello and Fabricius, the two sons of Berga- 
onasco. On these walls are traced ma^y glorious achieve* 
ments of the battle of Higuerela, in which king John 
triumphed over the Moors; that of St. Quintin, and two mari- 
time expeditions to the Azores. The excellence of these 
paintings consists in their accurate representation of cos- 
tume, their natural attitudes and brilliant ^colours. It is 
only to be regretted, that the perspective is so ill-observed. 
The principal gallery bears the appropriate name of tht 
Battlehall. 

There is a particular edifice called the Campana, de- 
tached from the main building which communicates with it 
by a double gallery, one over the other, eighty-six feet in 
length, adorned with Ionic columns. To the upper gallery 
Aere is an architrave of the Doric order ; to the inferior gal- 
leiy are appended arches, wiUi pilasters of the Tuscan order. 

The ascent to the church is by a fine staircase, an hundred 
mi thifty-six feet in breadth, and thirty-four in length ; 
it leads to a piazza which is the fore ground of the churcb» 
and forms its fa; ade. The piazza opens to five arcades 
resting on pilasters, which support semi-columns of the 
Doric order ; above these is raised a second body, adorned 
with six statues of the kings of Israel, of white marble inlaid 
with black, eighteen feet in length. This fVont is flanked 
by two towers, one at each side, which are used as belfries. 

The interior of the church presents a Greek cross, with a 
lofty dome in the centre ; its architecture is Doric ; its 
'dimensions are immense ; it is three hundred and thirteen 
feet in length, and a hundred and ninetyreight in breadth ; 
th^e are forty-eight altars, enriched with paintings from the 
• first'masters, as Navarrete, Zuccheri, Cincinnato, Cambiaso, 
Cokier, Urbino, Carvajal, and Sai^cho Coellb. Over th% 
holy water-pot is placed a marble statue of St. Lawrence, 
l^rge 4S life ; it is a magnificent specimei^ of art^ and is by 

1. 3 som« 
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some supposed to have been an antique discovered annoi^ 
the ruins at Rome. >- 

Opposite the pripcipal altar* and projecting fifom the doo^ 
into the nave of- the churqh, is the choir ; its awkward 
position ur^dQii.bte41y diminishes tl^e hf ^uty /and symmetry o^ 
the edifice, but in itself it contains n^uch <?reate admiration 
and dcligh^, '^'he interior is ex<ji^isite}y finished ' and em-t 
bellished ^ the walls and cielings present the fyi% pa^ntin^a 

- of Luke Canjibia^p, ^n admirii\g tl^e n^astcrly execution of 
of this artist it is impossible not to fpel ^ine irrigation for; 
the absurd ^J^d r^diculpus Resigns pni which \^e has w?^t<^d so 
much i|ivention an4 labonn Angels and beatified spirits are. 
r^pgedj, rank and file, rather in the manner of an army 
4rawn up for Ijattle than in the peaceful order of a cclestiaj 

. <:omn^unity, In tl^e ce^t^-e stands a pulpit of ceday ai^d ebony \ 
it ;est^ on faur columns of bronze, £ind ha^ various oniamentsi 
composed of the san\e inaterials ;j it terminators in a kind of 
temple, formed by twelve columns of the Porig order jj 
there a^e two rows of stalls, ^ncludii^ two h«|^iSv^4 ^^^d 
twenty-eight ^eats, w^iqh ar? of the sani^ n^atciials with 
the pulpit ; tj^e upper x^yj \s ?kdor?^e4 with fluted columns ; 
the prior's seat Is plaqed in the centre of the twelve co- 
lijimns, wnich are surmounted with a frontispiece represent- 
ing Christ bearing the cross, an excellent piece by Scbas^au 
del Piombo, 

The chancel is raised by twelve steps ; it is decorated with 
bronzes, and the roof is covered .with fresco paiptingsj, 
it contains two superb mausoleums, one of which presents to 
view th^ statues of Charles the Fifth, armed and^ covered 
with the imperial n^antlc of ti^e empress E^Uzaheth his cppsgrt,. 
of their daughter the cmpifcs^ Ma^y, a^d of the qw^ns o( 
France ar\d Hung^vy, (t^e emperc^j's sisters.) Thic Pthex 
mausoleum presents also, in the same attitude of pro&iration^. 
ihe statues of Philip the Second, armed and clad wUh the 
fpyal iK^antle,! and of his thiree c(ueeas, Anne,- i|f a^ry^ an^ 
* ... jpjj^alhf th i 
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Xliaib^ ; tfiey ate tU of gilt bronze, and were constructed 
hy Pompey Leoni. 

Three doors^ ornamented with bronze and crystal, and 
fome very rare stones, open under an arch into the chahcei» 

~ ^ condoct to three compartments incrusted with diflerent 
marbks, where the royal family assist at divine sc^cc ; 
two of these have each their appropriate altar, with two 
paintings, one of Christ and the Virgin ; another (by Titian) 
of Christ bearing the cross* 

The principal altar is composed of four bodies of arcfai* 
lecture ; in the first are six columns of the Doric order, ia 
the second an equal number of fluted Ionic columns, on the 
third four of the Corinthian order, on the fourth two of the 
Composite ; attached to these are fifteen statues, and several 
paintings ; among others is Christ bearing the cross, Christ 
bound to the stake, an Assumption, a Resurrection, the 
Pescent of the Holy Ghost, all by Frederic Zucchrei, but 
of inferior merit ; of the same character is the martyrdom . 
of St. (iawrence, by Sibaldi ; but there are two pieces by 
the same artist of a birth of Christ and the adoration of the 
Wjse Meut which are really beautiful ; the statues inserted 
in the second body possess great beauty of expression, they 
are by Leo an^ his son Pompey Leoni, both these, and the 
CMnaments append^ to the columns and pilasters of the first 
body, are of gilded bronze. 
A circular table^ of Corinthian architecture, fourteen 

- fset seven inches ii^ heig|it, and six feet seven inches in 
4iameter, is placed in tl\e centre of ^he altar ; it is adorned 
with the statues of the twelve apostles, in gilt bronze, and 
with eight columns of red jasper marble veined with white^ 
90 beautiful as scarcely to be distingu^hed from agates ; the 
plinths and capitals, the' medallions, and other ornaments, 
are also of bronze. This magnificent structure terminates 
in a donke of ja^r marble, which contains a statue of 
Christ and is adorned with a topaz almost the size of a 

J. 4 hand 
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}w.i>d, encasicd 15 * rose of fold. In tkw >M>fiSl<iMd^ ite' 
inclosed another, on]y one foot §even io<;h<^ m IwNght^' 
it is >yrought pf preci^qs stones, is cjf a square ^<pr0i» Wwl 
is dccQratcd ^t each side with foui* qolun^ivs ?^l^^ fp!*? p9a8t«R8 jf 
the b^se§ a^d ^s^pitals firejgo[d QQ9.(nQ]« thye cpmiee.crfsily^i^ 
it is CEqwi^e4 >vith snj^U pymnaidi^ii^} 5ip^<5s, tplp,ced oii pc* 
destals of ycjCmUi^n fiitpiie, einbps»ed wj^ |;oid ; at the t^^a 
5?<^RS iippear tw^ doQTs of xo^ chryst^l, $^uj^4e4 with goW f 
like tl^e ^]:ger tabernacle it terminaifesin a flon^e, the def 
of svh.icii is m^ked on the oiit^de by ^ emerald, ^tta^hcd 
to a rose of gold i and pn ttie inside by ^ bcp^u^fu) topit?^ 
inclosed in gpld enaipeU Tt^is tab^rnac^e is father go^gepvji 
than magnificenV* i^ materials are rich^ there is ^ conjEu^o^ 
in the prders of architecture, and complexity in the ofna-f ^ 
mcnts, tha| Wgue an^l oppresse the attention jl on the 
tvhole, thereifore, this cosUy fabric produces no effect ; at o, 
distance it appears attached to the wall without any 
yi-ojectioq, althpyig^h it is in reality perfectly isolated, 

The s^risty, and the lirca hefpre it, V^ enriciked witU 
padg^tijpigs of inestimable value, too numerous fqv df^^» 
they exl^ibit \he genius of the fet meters, ^ f ejer Perouse, 
John Franc^§ Roman^lli, John Antony Reg^l^o, called 
P^rdenonci Andrew Schiavone, Ca^t^l Francp, called Gioi> 
gion, Annibal Carapci, I^aphael, Sebastian del Piombo, 
porregio, GTuidq Jl^ieni* Espagnolet, Rubins? j V*<^^y^^% 
Tin tore t, Paul Veronftse, and Titian, . 

'f his sacristy Js included in one bcfiu^iful n^ve, ninety-^thise^'^ 
feet in length,, and ei^gh^y feet five in,ches Jn breadth j" it is tb4 
^Qpqsitory of nauch \vcalth, iq relics, shrines, cbalicics, crosses^ . 
ai)d ch^iideliers. On an Mtar,' ^allecji the Sautl^ Porma^ 
adorned with the finest marbles ^mi brpnj^es^ is preservedi 
a tabernacle, pe§en(ed by the epperpr Leopold, design^ijt 
for the holy §af rament j it is of silver, seven feet eight inches 
ix^ height, is ?^doinf4 wjlh $f verftl |Lllf|;oric^ and fiiures, 

cpibp^sp^ 
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einlM>ssed with, precious 'ft1xme»;ic contaias «Isq t s^^ller^ 
Ubemacle, about the site of an ordiaary chalice. 

Many valuaUies are contained in the treasury of thiy 
/rhupch ; among others, a statu* of St Lawrence, which 
veeighs nine hundred mai^s^of silver and thirty*six marks ; 
of gold ; an aUegoncal statue of the city of Messina, which 
\)^us in the hand ai^ ostepspire of gold, weighing fifty 
marks, the crown and collar are of precious stones; a smali 
temple of gilded bronze, more than a hundred feet in 
hf^ight, adorned with eight Doric columns, and surmounted 
by a dome ; a crucifix of silver, attached to a cross of gilt 
silver, having a topaz on the head, a big ruby in. eaeh 
hand, and a brilliant stone, an inch in diameter, at the feet, 
which was long regarded as a real diamond. 

The Pantheon, a place destined for the intennent of the 
kings and royal house of Spain, is beneath this church, and 
is, perhaps, that part of the Escurial most worthy of atten— 
tion, from its grandeur and elegance, its luxurious cpstli* 
pass and tasteful magnificence. 

You descend fifty-nine steps, of which the first staircase 
is composed ; its walls and arches are encrusted with marbles 
exq^MBitely shaded and assimilated, and it leads to a landing* 
plikipe, in the form of a rotunda, which has th^ same de« 
corations. 

Turning from this spot you resume your descent, and, 

^fter some stairs, discover a beautiful front formed by ten 

marble columns of the Doric order, of which the bases, the 

capitals, the medallions, and other ornaments are of gilded 

^rpnce; two allegorical statues of the same metal, represent* 

ing )iuman nature, and hope, are placed at either side. 

You again descend thirty-four steps, when the eye is ri- 

vetted on the beautiful marbles with which the walls and 

arches are covered. 

You advance to the compartment which forms a common 

sepulchre for the royal family ; and whero the remains of 

forty-tiu^ infantas and infantos repose in dreary tranquillity* 

To 
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To this taceeeds snothef comf^artmeAt more strikingly 
magnificent; it contains the ashes of such kings and 
queens as have transmitted thdr august honours to their 
posterity. It is of an octagonal form, thirty<-one feet in 
^ametcr, and thirty-two feet eight inches in height ; it 
is placed b^oeath the chancel of the churchy and is com- 
pletely incrusted with beautiful marbles of various colours, 
ind decorated with gilt bronze. The door opens On one 
r4 the octangles, and the altar is placed in a direction 
precisely opposite; the other six octangles are separated 
hy sixteen double pilasters of the Corinthian order; twenty- 
four urns or tombs are arranged in the intervening intertak, 
four in each octangle ; there are two others beyond the 
entrance, both of .marble, resting on the claws of a lion, cast 
in bronze. Fourteen of these tombs are occupied by as 
many sovereigns,: chiefly of the Austrian d3nia8ty.- Louis the 
First and Charles the Third are the only princes of the 
French line interred h^e; each sepulchre is distinguished 
by an appropriate inscription. A large bronze lamp; en- ' 
civcl^ by twentyfour. chandeliers, is suspended from the 
centre. The altar is adorned with two fluted columns of 
marble, mixed with green and white, in the middle of which 
is d, crucifix of gilded bronze attached to a cross of black 
marble. 

A scries of gardens open to the east and south of this 
edifice ; they are supported by walls, and laid out in the 
form of terraces, which gives them the appearance of hang- 
ing gardens ; they are on unequal giound, some are elevated, 
others low> and the greater part are disposed in the form of 
an amphitheatre ; there is a communication between, thcn% by 
stairs, whiph are extremely convenient, and constructed with 
considerable ingenuity. ' - 

To the village of Escurial, which is sdircdy *a quarter 
of « le^UQ distant^ is ' made a beautiful road, or rathei^. a 
^i:«ja4:ave>iue, planted on both sides with lofty, trees. 

.*. — • ' ^-t . . Another- 
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Another fine road conducts Xq FresnerU, a coimtiy houae 
^tuated a quartcf gf a )eague to the east of the Escurial, 
Itad io the centre of which is a piaz^ supported by Doric 
Columns, The beautiful gardens are interseoted^ by woods 
€Eiid meadows^ filled with fountaiqs, watered by streams era* 
tellisbed by basons» aqd «mall li^kes well stored ^rith fish ; 
ill th^ faiddk of one of the lakes fises a covered pavilion^ 
adorned . with eight columns^ and surrounded by a little 
garden bordered by a balustrade. 

The Escurial is sheltered by the lofty mountains which 
separate Did from New Castile s they are, in general, bare 
aiid mcultivated, imd of a dreary, ungracious aspect ; thej 
tOfi 9)ot, however* wholly destitute of pastures, and noble 
reservoirs have been constructed in them, from whence the 
water is conducted by an ac^ueducti which replenishes ninety* 
two fountains, distributed in the various quarters of ithe 
palace, the convent, and the gardens of the EscuriaL The 
^ummit of these mountains commands a view equally grand 
lyi^ extensive ; the eye dicovers, in a single glance, a wide 
range pf country, which is only terminated by the city of 
JVIadrid. A subterraneous corridor, called the Mina, arched 
with free-stone, leads from the village of Escurial to th# 
palace, and affords an easy communication at all times ii^ 
dependent pf the weather* 

Jloute from Madrid to Granja and St. Ilde^ 
fonso. 

There are two roads from Madrid to Granja^ 
one of which, though very short and handsome, 
is so uniform as to become tedious ; the other, 
which is more than four leagues in length, ig 
iquch less smooth, but is more varied an4 
j^musing. 

Passing 
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Pursuing this direction, you traverse a naked 
country till you reach the village of Alcoben- 
das, having .previously passed Fuencarral, a 
small town containing about two thousand in- 
habitants, about a league and a half from Ma- 
drid, celebrated for its turnips, its vines, and 
its muscadine wine. From thence you cross a' 
little mountain planted with oaks, and advance 
-to a^ plain watered by the Xarama, whose banks 
are planted with villages. Having crossed a^ 
rivulet which takes its source at the village of 
San Augustino, you reach the mountain and 
village of Molar, well known for their mineral^ 
waters. 

You now find your path diverge to a verdant, 
country smiling with plenty, embosomed in 
vineyards and gardens, of a most pleasant, 
smiliiig, and picturesque aspect; you approach 
the rivulet Malacuera, whose banks are lined 
with trees, and next reach Torrelaguna, You 
soon perceive an opening in the valley through 
the small mountains which form its enclosure 
and catch a glimpse of the village, or, more 
properly speaking, the ancient kingdom of the 
Patones, from whence the distance is short tO: 
Granja. 

Torrelaguna, already mentioned, is a $mall 
tbwn, delightfully situated, embosomed in ver* 
dure, at the foot of a range of hills which ap- 
pear to terminate the plain of Xarama ; it was 

the 
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the country of cardinal Cistiero^ ^o celebrated 
under the name of cardinal Ximenes. It has a 
parochial church, a monastery, and a nunneuy* 
The church has three aisles, and is of a gothic 
character ; it has a fine painting of the martyr^ 
dom 6f-A saint, by Vincent Garducho^ and a 
Magdalen, by Louis Sauveur Cremona; in this 
place was buried the poet John de Mena, whose 
only metoiorial is a simple inscription. The ad« 
jacent country is laid out in vineyards, and pro-* 
duces large quantities of wini^ 

't*he site of this palace was originally nothing more thatl 
a colony, or community of feligious Jbronimites from Se- 
govia ; it was purchased by Philip the FiftH for the purpose 
of erecting on it a royal residence, and, on his abdication^ 
was the spot chosen for his retreat *. Several French artisttf 
were employed in its construction and embellishment ; the 
groves and parterres were planted by Marchand, Pitue, and 
Dumandre ; the gardens were ladd out by Boutelou, whilst 
the fountains, statues, and sculptures were planned and 
prepared by Firmin and Thierry. The txpence was estimate4 
%t 75,000,000 piastres, which is, perhaps, an exaggeration 
of the truth. 

The exterior of the palace give^ no promise of magnifi* 
Cpnce } towards the gardens it presents a handsome irout« 
formed by eight Composite columns, bordered on ea^h sid« 
by pilasters and semi-columns, which are surmounted by an 
Attic wiUi four Caiyatides and two medallions ; the wholt 
t^minates in a balustrade, adorned with splendid trophies. 

^ Itf present name of Granja U derived irom the mti Qnta^ fr fkim, 
wluti^ 4eiig^jiteA 1^ Ipdmititt <^«tinat(•n4 
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TKe apartments of the Upper Stories are stottd ifrttli |)atrit^ 
ings from the best masters *. 

The lower rooms contain above sixty antiqud statues^ 
exclusive of busts, urns, and various monumeiitJ of anti-*' 
quity, to the number of two hundred ; these eolUpfehend 
twelve principal divisions, which are Avorthy bf a particulai' 
and minute examination. ' ' 

The first contains two large statues of Julius Caetsar and 
Augustus, of gilded bronze and agate % a.statue of Paris, ^ 
Cupid,' a Venus, some allegories of day and night, six busts 
of the Roman emperors, ai\d a round sepulchral urn, exhi-* 
biting, in bass-relief, a sacriflcie to" Bacchus* ' 

The second compartment includes four arttiqU*! columns 
of white marble, two other modem columns, an antique 
Venus with a modem head ; a Narcissus, larger than life \ 
a Bacchus, very diminitive } a Flora, an Apollo^ which is 
Ikoble; a Meleager, a beautiful Daphne, in a recUmbeftt 
postuife. Annexed to these are some pieces by Jerome Boscio 
and Benedict Castiglione. 

The third presents two spiral columtls of vermilion marble^ 
an Antinous, a Hercules, a Ptolemy, a Jupiter, ttri ArachnCj 
a Flora, of inferior merit ; after these follow eight heads of 
emperors or divinities ; a beautiful Faunus, covered with the 
tkin of a tiger, and supported against , the trunk of a tree ; 
A small fawn, beawng a kid behind his neck ; two Venuses, 
exquisitely beautiful, one, in the . bath, half enveloped in 
Sfapery," holding in *her haiid a vase ; the other, standing on 
the shore ^ there are two other exquisite statues, which have 
^Iven rise to much" conjecture, having been by some sup* 
p'6sdd to be Castor and Pollux, by others, to be i^Q 
Ixenir sacrificing to Isis, or certain allegorical divinities COn* 
^cied witfi'thc Lares and f cnates ; they are also identified 
with the 'stars Hesperus and Lucifer, performing sacrifice 

to 7tipiter, "and with the Decii immolated for their country. 

* > 
^'Xtli «ilcabt|ed that the whole o«nib4r of |»aintiiigs is x^i less t&aii a 

th^gaad* 
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tx th^ sam^ compartment is a fine pi«ce of Venus at her ' 
toilctt by Albano. ' 

The fourth compartment is no less interesting; here are right 
of the Muses (among whom Melpomene is absent) xestorod 
(torn a mutilated state by modem art; Pomona and ]klinerva 
also-stored ; two superb heads of Alexander and Antinoui, 
with their busts ; eight heads^ some of which are admirably 
esceicuted; in a nich, adorned with two columns of green 
marble^ is an Apollo, seated, larger than lifej bearing the 
sceptre ; a modem work of Firmin and Thierry. 

The fifth compartment presents beauties of a different cha^ 
racter; eight columns of violet and yellow marbla, from 
Cuenca, in New Castile, bands, pilasters, various marblcii 
wrought into foliage ; among others, the green stone of Qat^ 
nada ; various modern busts of Roman emperors^ six urns of 
porphyry, one of which is two feet six inches in height, twa 
small ^hips of the same porphyry^ two busts of children, one 
of whom is clad in a long robe. 

The sixth compartment contains landscapes, some of .whicQ^ 
are from the province of Artois, others in the Flemish, style, 
all produced by John Francis dc Bologiie ; two allegprical 
pieces, in Mosaic work, representing Fame and Music^ a 
colossal statue of Cleopatra, a Sybil, a Jupiter, a Pws, ^ 
small fawn, two bulls, below the natural size. 

The seventh piece exhibits some smaller pictures, busts^ 
and bass-reliefs ; a recumbent child, crowned with fio>we^ ; 
an antique funeral urn, with an excellent bass-relief, sup- 
posed to be the birth of Minerva. 

In the eighth compartment painting is associated wiA 
sculpture ; of the latter there are two modem biuts, sb; 
statues, modern also, and two children ; of the former therf 
is a head by Guido Rheni ; a Susanna tempted by the Jllders^ 
by Tintoret; a Lucretia, imitated from Guido ; U)e lape of 
the Sabines, from the school of Peter Cortona ; fru\t piq^f s^ 
by ftjarinno Manni. 

Th^ 
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Tbe nii^^ cdmpdt^ment is equally dividi^d, by ikt ^kH^i 
•and the pencil ; there is a statue of Seneca, small^ but ad-^ 
itiirable ; ah allegorical statui^ of Faith t other statues of in* 
ferior valued a fruit pietie, by Nanhi; two^ picttir^ t^ken 
from Don Quixote, by Domiilico Marie Stni. 

In the tiinth compartment 9/rt two colossal statiies •f Ju- 
piter aiid Apollo^, of no superior metit ; two large stktucsi 
in the haWt of priests, said to be a Julius C«sat and ^ Aii* 
gustusf various busts, and heads placed dii ttMi^ hid c^ 
lumns of miked marblci 

The eleventh compartmetit Contains, in paintings the itdul* 
teries of Mars and Venus, copied from Julio Ifom^o J and 
in sculpture, a beautiful head of Honaerr three due antique 
statues of ;Leda, Diana, and Venus; and a^ Gan^^mede^ 
borne to Olympus on an e^tgle* This last piece is tndy m^ 
nificent. 

The twelfth compartment contains t^Nro Isttge lions^ an un* 
of porphyry, busts of the kings PhiKp the Fiffli and Louist 
Ae Firfel, those of their queens^ and that of the daupfhin of 
l?rance, and others of Philip the Fifth. 

In this temple of the arts there is^alsoa*gaUery eonseetAted 
to admiration^ by the beautiful collection of Christina, queen 
#f Sweden^; Comprisiiig statues, head$> busts, c^lumnfe^i bass^ 
reliefs, antique sepulchral^ urns of bronze, marble^ < and por-^ 
jhyry. 

The gardens form the principal attraction of Grdsjtt; it id 
pleasing to teAect, in contemplating those delightful scene% 
that the industry of man called them into existence ; ahd that 
tiuman genius c;-eat«d the enchantment excited by the mu- 
Riiicenc^of l^hilip, who in this respect vied with his ancestor/ 
touis the Fourteenth, and tendered Granja the rival of 
Versailles; it was human labour that changed the face of 
the country from a steep, rug^d, barren spot, untenanted^ 
•1^ even uHtinhabitabte^ io an abode of delight^ a delicioua 

seeM 
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"i/dtm of beauty, amenity, and enjoyment; tKe original 
featui^ of asperity were rendered attractive by the disposi- ' 
dons of taste ; the irregularity of the ground, the rudeness 
t>f the soil, supplied inexhaustible sources of variety and in- 
tei-est to the landscape. In the formation of Granja there 
was kmg a perpetual conflict between art and nature ; in 
some places the surface of the ground was elevated, in others 
depressed; eminences were levelled, the rugged cliflf vanished, 
or if it was permitted to remain, was perforated for the trans- 
mission of copious streams; the dry, sterile, ungrateful 
rocks were converted into a scene of beauty and fertility, and • 
the niggardly soils, which had scarcely afforded subsistence 
to mosses, were soon covered with the most luxuriant vege- 
tation. Tlie dense impracticable wood gave place to digni- 
fied avenues, or tasteful plantations ; the stinted shrub and 
gloomy thicket re^ieded for ornamented vallies and aromatic 
groves ; exotics intermingled with indigenous plants ; flowers 
of every climate, and fruits of every species, yielded their 
beauties or their fragrance, neither checked by a sordid 
soil, nor repelled by a rigid winter. 

Strectros, fountains, ^cascades, sheets of water, and ample 
reservoirs, were created with equal facility; the streams 
were directed in various channels; the embellishments, 
sculpture, and decorations, were multiplied without dis- 
order or complexity. Numerous rivulets were drawn 
from the brow of the mountains ; some of these are united 
in the river Eresma, others meandering through the different 
parts of the gardens, fall into an immense reservoir, from 
whence again dividing, rhey flow in different directions, some 
to replenish the fountains, and others to vivify the plan-* 
tations. 

Three beautiful alleys, planted with trees, and broken 
into lawns, extend to the left and east of the palace. All 
the charming variety of brooks, cascades, and fountains, are 
here again exhibited. 

Vol. jii. M The 
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The tovmMm of Neptune is eminently conspicuoos ; if •> 
fifes over an ample b«ison, which forms a large square ; th# 
acfoatic divmity appears with bis imperial tridimV standi»g^ 
an a car of shells, drawn by marine horses ;- it is preceded 
hy th» toves^ who ave encircled wi;th tritons and dolphins^ 
from whence water is perpetually poured forth. A beauti- 
ful trilo% mounted on a dolphin, -darts a rapid current from 
his mouth. Around the car are groups of children^ borne 
on marine horses^ led by trHons ; the children are furnished- 
with cornucopias, from whence water is thrown to the height 
of thirty-five feet. 

. A superb decoration is displayed on a large bason at some 
distance froxa the fountain of Neptune. The allegorical 
statues of the Ebro and the Scgro, two considerable river$. 
of Spain, are supported on pedestals, the ornaments of which, 
are made to imitate ices and chrystallizations. From the 
heads of two monsters fall torrents of water ; a beautiful 
stone staircase leads to an ample bason, with three cascades; 
one of them is decorated by two dragons spouting water ; 
the other presents the head of a marine monster, who pours 
forth streams for three cascades ; the third is distinguished 
by a group of figures, among othej-s, by an Apollo with his 
lyre, trampling on the serpent Python, (who spouts water 
to the height of thirty-two feet,) and an allegorical figure of 
Virtue triumphing over Envy, and holding an olive branch ;. 
two of the dragons are also exhibited dashing water to the 
height of fifty-two feet, whilst four diminutive loves appear * 
enticing them to withdraw from the wrath of Apollo. 

A rapid flight of steps, surrounded by a balustrade, leads 
to a grand parterre, adorned with vases and statues. An 
area is here discovered in the shape of a half moon ; it 
contains a large circular bason, in which Andromache ap- 
pears enchained ; Perseus, a -sword in one hand, and the 
head of Medasa in the other, rushes to her deliverance^ 
whilst a monster, issuing from the cavity of a rocky dashes^ 

from. 
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firom his scales a torrent of water, and from hii li&otidi potiri 
forth a cataract eighteen yards in diameter, vrhich rise* td idt 
elevation of ninety-nine feet; Winevva, armed with h^ 
lance and shield, appears on the opposite shore. 

In another parterre, fronting the palacie, is a beautifbl 
cascade, adorned with marbles of different shades. The 
water fklls from thence into U semicircular bason, ih the 
centre of which appears Amphitrite in his car, drawn by 
four dolphins, which dart forth water to a considerable 
height. A Zephyr and three Naiads present to the goddeM 
^oral und pearls, whilst four groups of children are repre* 
sented playing with swans, from wlfom, and from the head^ 
of eight Zephyrs, water is spouted forth in abundance. The 
allegorical figures of the two rivers of Spain, the Tagus, 
and the Guadiana, are placed on marble steps; beneath 
them the allegorical figures of Glory, Magnificence, Asia» 
Europe, Spring, and a Dryad, holding in her hand a bow, 
and followed by a setting-dog, and a shepherd who is caress- 
ing a kid. With these figures are intermingled eight vases, 
adorned with bass-reliefs; the height is filled by various 
animals with various cascades, beneath which are represented 
marine horses bearing children, who have each a trident in 
the h^nd. In a corresponding spot is a circular bason, with 
a fountain in the middle, formed by four Tritons, with ma* 
rinc trumpets; they sustain a large bason, above which 
three nymphs standing, support a smaller bason. This 
also supports a child grasping a fish, from whose gullet K 
spouted a stream of water sufficiently copious to produce the 
t^urrent of the cascade. 

The view of this cascade is superb and picturesque and the 
various figures, and diversified groups, with falls of water 
equally varied, united -in a space of three hundred feci, 
there cannot but be something grarfd and attractive. The 
effect i$ heightened by the sight of a square pavilion, whicti 
appears to terminate^ the scene. The four sides of this edi« 
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5ce are ornamented with Ionic pilasters, and with agatesictf: 
mounted by the arms of Spain ; the interior is incrus>tc«l 
with marbles of various shades, adorned with eight pilaster* 
of the Composite order, with four statues of nymphs and 
various musical instruments in marble. 

Turning from this cascade to the south, you discover a 
circular bason, in which Eqjus, seated on a rock, exhibits 
the chain with which he confines the winds. The winds are 
represented by various heads scattered over the rocks ; eight 
of them are arranged amid groups of clouds, disposed with 
so much art, that the waters which dash against them 
imitate the conflict and agitation of the winds. 

The next interesting object is the Pannier fountain ; four 
Tritons support a pannier filled with various fruits; nine 
streams of water run from thence to the heigh th of sixty- 
two feet ; thirty-two other streams bubble round the pannier,, 
assuming the form of arches, vaults, and a variety of spor- 
tive images. 

Another splendid aquatic spectacle is exhibited at the foun- 
tain of Latona : on the road to it you discover some beauti- 
ful lawns, adorned with statues of the Muses, Apollo, and 
Hunters. There is one in particular into which eight alleys 
open, called de las Ocho Calles ; in the centre is a fine 
group of Apollo and Pandora, resting on a pedestal. At 
the opening of each of these alleys is raised a marble bason^ 
beneath a large arcade embellished with statues of divinities,, 
'^id several cascades which fall in different forms. 

The fountain of Latona, or of the frogs, is placed in the 
centre of a bason, about forty feet in diameter. An octago- 
nal pedestal supports a group of Diana, Latona, and Apollo, 
in an attitude of suppiicatioh to the gods j eight frogs, en- 
circling this group, spout forth water ; whilst eight monster 
heads, disposed at thc^ eight angles, shower water on the 
steps; whilst a correspondent number of frogs spout forth 
streams^ which, mingling with those of the frogs in the 
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fipper circle, form arches, of which the effect is no !es« 
striking than curious. In like manner the streams rushing 
forth, the monster heads commingle together, and produce a 
8ort of aquatic fan in perpetual undulation around the foun- 
tain; and the group of sixteen frogs, with eight human figures, 
transformed from the waist to frogs, pour forth cascades fall- 
ing iu forms equally strange and fantastic. 

Not far from this spot is another spacious area, embel- 
lished with magnificent vases, * and the statues of eight 
Njrraphs in the huntress garb, raised on pedestals. The 
fountain of the baths of Diana is in the middle, in a large 
bason, of an irregular shape, from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred feet in its different diameters. In the contr^^ 
of this bason rises a large body of white marble to the 
heighth of forty-three feet ; it terminates In a large kaden 
vase in imitation of marble, from w hence is precipitated a 
copious • stream of watdr; it is fianked on each side by a 
smaller body, and by a group formed by a lion and serpents, 
which also pour forth water ; beneath appears the head 
of a marine monster, foaming a torrent, which falls into 
the bason. A grotto, ornamented with shells, and different 
marine bodies, is yet lower ; Anthajus, seated on a rock, is 
discovered playing on the flute ; two cascades fall at the 
two sides of this grotto, on four basons, placed one over the 
other, the last of which is supported by t\vo sirens. The 
whole body of water rushes down three steps of variegated 
marble, which surround the bottom of th^ grPJtto» ami falte 
into a bason, where a bevy of Nymphs are seen lavishing 
caresses on fishes. On the middle step is seated Diana, en- 
circled with Nymphs, who screen her from the eyes of 
ActaK)n. In a moment the Nymphs and Goddess are co- 
vered with as heet of water, which, rushing from a hundred 
pipes, completely envelopes them from view. . At this mb* 
ment the spectator receives an impression as strange as unex- 
pected ; he is struck with a confusion of ^sounds, in which 
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1^ jtouM of (different species of anix^als soem hUpde4 t^P^ 
ther; aaci the melodious songs of iDirds are jn^ingled witli 
tbe rpaiing (^ ferocious blasts. This curious effect is pro* 
duGe4 }>y most skilful and felicitous management from tb^ 
incessant murmurs of the water which thus perpetually fasci* 
n4te and perplex the ear. 

There yet remains to be explored a • beautiful parterre, 
embellished with the fbimtain of Ft^Pie, A rock of lead, co- 
loured in marble, rises in the middle of a long oval bason, 
bearing on its summit the statue of Fame seated on Pegasus, 
The winged deity casts a column of water, two inches in 
diameter, to the height of a hundred and twelve feet, which, 
falling like a shower of rain, displays the most beautiful 
prismatic colours in reflecting a ray of light from the sun,. 
There are four martjaj figures, . armed with bows and arrows, 
and bucklers, precipitated at the feet of Pegasus. The four^ 
principal rivers of Spain, the Tagus, 'the Duero, the GuadaU 
quivir, anjji the £bro, are sustained on grottos, at th# foot of 
th6 rock : they pour from their urns an immense volume of 
vater, which falls into the bason, whilst dolphins also cast 
Winter throvigh the mouth and nostrils. 



SAINT ILDIiFOKSO, 

In the vicinity of la Granja a small town has gradually 
arisen, comprising a population of four thousand thre^ 
hundred inhabitants, whiph bears the nan^e of St, Ildefpnso* 
It is ^e residence of the intendant of the royaX house, and 
of <he di8tri<;t of H <c^ranja, and of St. Ildcfonso. It has a 
parochilU church, a qollegis^tc chapter, s, hospital, a govei^- 
K^Tf and several manu^tories. 

The collegiate chapter is composed of an abbot, who pre-e 
^des over it, of tw^ve canons, si:^ prebends, six sub* 
Mebends, ^ud of four chaplains ; it has a chapel for music* 
flf00k ihe lerft of their creation t}ie abbots have always pos* 
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ai^saed idic f^owtx id ^-ckhishops i» partiiut i^tkiim; ifaiy 
«re subject to no archbishop, and exercne a j,ttri«diclton in 
« inaimer episcopal in the cemtoiy of their aUbey> wfaicb 
Sadades nine wlla^es^ aad six parochiajl churches* llie|^ 
hmve at the same time the authority of fudges ia civM cases. 
The collegiate^hurch contains the mausoleum of Philif 
4he Fifth, composed of different. marbles^ with bronce ozna^ 
meuts. It was executed jointly by Pitue ujxd Dumandrfi. 
lihe tomb is placed on a pedestal ; k supports an urn placed 
on a square ; on each side is fixed a statuq, one in an atti** 
tude of grief, die other representing Charity. Two medal* 
lions are placed above them, in which are the portraits c£ 
i^hilip the Fifth, iand his queen, both enveloped by a veil^ 
-which Fame appears endeavouring to remove. Behind the 
tomb is raised a pyramid, surmounted by a vase of per« 
"^umes* Tbe arms of Spain, supported by an angel and a 
child, are placed beneath. On the pedestal i^ iha fuUoiung 
inscription : 

PHILIPPO V, 

PRINCIPI MAXIMO, 

OPTIMO PARENTI, 

FERDINANDUS VI. 

POSUIT. 

There is no complexity in tliis mausoleum, but ithere is 
something interesting m its simplicity. 

Several manufactories have been established in this town. 

There is one for steel and iron, hitherto of little im* 
portancQ. 

There is another for lawns and coarse cloth, established 
by royal authority in 1^82. It gives employment to twenty 
looms, and two large machiiMs for washing and iulliog the 
cloth. 

There is also a glass-house, in which bottles are wrought 
oi a superior quality; and white gtasssff whkh^t carved 
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with much ingenuity. Near this glass-house has heeii 
ibunded a manufactory for mirrors^ in a large and well-«T^. 
ranged edifice. There are two furnaces, aixd a ponsiderabk 
liumber of stoves, in which the plates are left to cool 
after they have been precipitated. They are of all dimen* 
sions, and the largest that have yet been fabricated. They 
are sometimes from a hundred^ a hundred and thirty, or a 
hundred and thirty-five inches in height, to fifty, sixty, or sixty- 
five inches in breadth : they are expanded in the hand. The 
process for polishing them is performed by a machine; they 
arc then transported to Madrid, for the purpose of being 
metallized. It is not uncommon to see tables of bronze, oa 
which mirrors are extended, a hundred and sixty inches in 
length, and ninety in breadth. 

Jtinerary from Madrid to Aranjuez and the 
Frontiers of la Mancha^ Nine Leagues * 

Madrid. 

Manzanarez river, and the bridge of Toledo. 

Pinto, a Town 3 leagves* 

Valdemero, a Town \ 

Xarama, a River and Bridge ^ 

The Tagus, River and Bridge 7 « 

Aranjuez 1 

Frontiers from la Mancha to Ocana 2 

Having left the gates pf Madrid, the travek 
ler soon approaches the river Manzanarez^^ which 
is fordahle, but over which is thrown the bridge 
of Toledo. He immediately enteysf o^ a leyel 

f Botd Irom Madrid to Marcb, CarUu^tA»»:aBd Valencia. 

handsome 
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liandsome road, which, without any deviatioii^ 
conducts him in a straight line to Aranjuez. He 
meets with little variety in the landscape; his 
track is tedious and monotonous, along a spa* 
cious plain, without shade or verdure, six 
leagues in extenlf, and finally terminated by the 
Yalley of Aranjuez. 

In the course of three hours he arrives at 
Pinto, a small town, with about two thousand 
inhabitants, sufficiently important to have a pa- 
rochial church, a monastery, and a nunnery: 
in another hour he reaches Valdemoro, another 
small town, formerly eminent for its commerce 
and agriculture ; it was founded by the Moors, 
and was once a royal residence. Its primitive 
name was Valle de Miro, or Valle de More, 
which literally signifies a valley inhabited by 
Moors. This town is situated in a valley, fruit* 
ful in wheat, wine, and oil; it was at one pe- 
riod much more considerable, but its population 
is now reduced to four thousand eight hundred 
inhabitants. It has a parochial church, two 
convents for both sexes, and a famous fair at 
Hallowmas, which lasts twenty days. It was 
the native place of Didace Pantoja, so well 
known by his theological essays, who died in 
1618. A few years since a manufactory was 
established in it, for cloths, lace, ribbons, stock- 
ings, silk stockings, woollen stuffs, linen, and 
fotton. 

The 
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7he ti^y^Jer has *o pursue this cowl iW0 
bo|ir$i j^ temgjth ]3be ^ppro^clies a g^entle dedi* 
vijty, and advances to ttie valjby of Araujue^i 
Not far distant is the Xaram?, oy^ which i^ ^ 
handsome bridge, erected by Mark de Vkfmp 
uu^^r the ^^spices of Charles the Xhird, m 
1761. 

At this spot the aspect of tlie country changes ; 
the wide wastes and naked plains vanish froBi 
view, and by a rapid transition the trayeller 
&n4s himself transported to a delicious valj^y, 
where every object conspires to persoade hijn 
that he approaches new regions, and is no longer 
under thie influence of an ungenial climatje, / 

Xbp road is shaded by lofty trees; the eye jPe- 
po^e^ on verdure, whilst the ear is ionstantiy 
saluted by the murmers of brooks or water-fall^* 
The deep fbUajge of the neighbouring woods 
corresponds in verdure with the neighbouring 
ilKi^adows, which are enlivened by an intermix- 
1[VM?e of the gayest aad most beautiful flowers ; 
^very thing bespeak^ the presence of industry 
^dife.rtjlity^ t^e happy co-operation of assid^o^s 
^iiUure and a fruit^fulsoil; and the active powers 
of the s^parehere demonstrated by ^ ^ro^g ^4 
vigorous vegetation J the proximity of t^e X^gnia 
i^ t^e x^9^ souroe of t^s laar^ muniQcenpe of 
BftUpe. 

li is delightful 1^ J>ewilder youi^elf i^ this 
enchanting spot, till you almost insensibly ap* 

proach 
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^rotcli the borders of that ccflebnited riytr, 
whwt name has been immortalized in romancs^ 
and poetry. You advance to a circular space, 
ealkd I^s doce Calles, in which terminate 
twelve alleys, or avenues, formed by teng and 
noble lines of trees. Having struck into one of 
the^e avenues, you soon discover the Tagus, 
over which b laid a bridge of boats, surmounted 
by an iron balustrade, and thus enter Aranjucz. 

A succession. x)f striking objects is here pre- 
sented to the view ; in front you are attracted 
fey the magnificent square of St, Antony; on 
the right you discover the beautiful gardens be^ 
hind the palace; on the left two handsome 
streets, in the Dutch taste, where trees inter- 
i»ingled with houses raise their verdant tops 
beyond the roofs of the edifices. 

In leaving Aranjuez you go through St. An- 
tony V-square, and the gate contiguous to the 
church of that name; the road is here a spacious 
Rvenue, planted on both sides with trees. You 
soon begin to ascend, by a gentle rise, the 
mountains to the south of Aranjuez. For the 
long labour of this gradual ascent, you are, on 
turning bapk, amply repaid by a most delightful 
prospect. 

The eye first glances on the site of Aranjuez; 
It explores the palace, and beyond it reposes 
with pleasure on a verdant canopy, formed by the 

immense 
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immense number of trees which screen and 
almost envelope that citjr. Through the dark 
foliage of the surrounding woods, you catch at 
intervals a glimpse of the Tagus, whose blue 
waters are bordered by lawns of the most deli' 
€ious verdure ; -from thence the eye ranges over 
a wide track of country, richly diversified, and 
finally rests on the lofty ridge of mountains 
which abruptly terminate the distant horizon. 

On resuming the ascent, yoii again proceed 
for another quarter of an hour, over a moun- 
tainous track, rude and bare, but through a 
broad, smooth, open road, to Ocana. You here 
meet with a gentle declivity, which conducts 
you to three ample vallies; they are all wild and 
arid ; the first is partially cultivated ; the second 
presents a better aspect, and affords in the back 
ground ^me wooded inclosures; the third is 
beautifully fertile, and richly diversified* with 
corn-fields, olive plantations, and vineyards; 
here and there it presents a deep shade of ver- 
dure, and is in some places bordered with turf 
and wild flowers. 

. On emerging from these vallies, you again 
advance to the mountains, the circuit of which 
is completed in a quarter of an hour. The town 
of Ocana is discovered standing on an eminence; 
it is approached by a gentle slope, and marks, 
the entrance to la Mancha. 

Itinerary 
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Itinerary from Madjnd to Toledo^ Twelve 
Leagues. 

Madrid. leagues. 
Manzanar^z, river and bridge Toledo. 
Venta of Prado longo \ 

Getane or Getafe, small town 1 J 

Venta of Torrcjon 2 

Illescas, village 2 

Ydncas, village 1 

Cabanas, village %» 2 

Olias, small town 2 

Toledo, town 2 

On departing from Madrid you pass through 
the gate of Toledo ; then crossing the bridge 
raised over the Manzanarez,* you approach the 
Venta del Prado longo. In an hour and a half 
you may reach a small town, called indiscrimi- 
nately Getane or Getafe j it is now fallen into 
decay, and its population has dwindled frond 
twelve to five thousand inhabitants. It has a 
handsome parochial church, of ample extent, 
with three Gothic aisles, separated by large 
majestic columns; those which are placed in the 
centre appear isolated. The principal altar is 
a fine specimen of architecture, and is embel- 
lished with paintings, which refer to various 

r 
* It was erected under Philip the Third ; it is large «nd substantial, bat 
heavy and elaborate; the par^ts trc encumbered irith ornan^tt totally 
destitute 9f taste. 
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epochs in the life of Mary Magdalen. They 
are by Alphonso Carno. On the two collateral 
altars are two pieces from the same artist, of 
superior merit; these are Jesus as a child, and 
the Virgin of Peace. Leaving Getanc the tra- 
veller i-esumes tiis route; m two hours he passes 
the Venta de Torrejon, and in two more arrives 
at Illescas. 

The country lying between this place and 
Madrid is uniformly dreary, barren, Und dis- 
a,greeable, and presents not a single tree to the 
eye. 

Illescas is a small town, whose population, 
though considerably reduced, still amounts to 
two thousand souls> It has five churches, twd 
convents, and a hospital. It is celebrated for 
ati image of the Blessed Virgin, which is sup- 
posed to have been originally in the oratory of 
St. Ildefonso. The Franciscan Church contains 
a fine portifait of the Virgin, and two monu- 
ments iti commemofafion of Gedeon Kinojosa, 
and Catharine Velasco, his wife, the founder of 
the convent. The two tombs exhibit the usual 
appendages of frontispieces and pilasters. The 
statues of the founders as large as life, are dis- 
covered in a kneeling posture; they are con-^ 
structed of marble, and admirably executed. 
These monuments were raised by Dominico 
Teocopoli, popularly known by the appellation 
of the Greek,, and as a sculptor, an architect, 

and 
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and a painter, almost equally distingoishcd. The 
ehurch of the hospital of charity ha$ six altars, 
vhich were also constructed by the Greek 1 
th^ are distinguished by the simple elegance of 
the architecture. They have each tw^o Doric 
columns. The principal altar has double co^ 
lumns of the Corinthian order. Here are also 
^otnt beautiful statues of the prophets; some 
fin6 allegorical paintings of the Blessed Vir« 
gin, which are likewise the productions of 
the same artist, and an admirable portrait of St. 
Ildefonso. 

Proceeding from lUescas, you pass the village 
of Yuncks and Cabanas, and a few leagues be- 
yond these places arrive at Olias, a very small 
town^ but the most agreeable of any on the 
road, and tlie only one which affords, any fruit- 
bearing trees. It is but two leagues from To- 
ledo, the entrance to which is by the gate of 
Visagra. 

The country included in the four last leagues 
bears the name of Sagra, the road which has 
been cut through it is called Visagra, which, 
according to some fanciful etymologists, is a 
corruption of Via Sacra, supposed to be its pri- 
mitive name, whilst others, with more proba- 
bility, simply derive it from the gate of Toledo, 
which marks its termination. This subject has, 
however, given rise to other disquisitions, equally 
characterized by conjectural ingenuity; and 

whilst 
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whilst some antiquaries ascribe to it the Ara* 
bian origin of Bab-Clacra, or red gate, as de- 
scriptive of the red tints of the adjacent earth, 
others discover a more plausible solution in the 
Arabian epithet Bab-Sahra, or the gate to the 
fields. 

Itinerary from Madrid to Requena, and the 
Frontiers of the Kingdom of Valencia, fort t/-' 
four Leagues. * 

Madrid 

Vacia Madrid, village 3 leagues. - 

Perales, village 3 

Fuenti Duenas, village 3 

Frontiers of the kingdom of Valencia 35 

This road is connected at Fuenti Duenas with 
that which leads from Arartjue^ to the frontier 
of Valencia. 

Itinerary from Aranjuez to Requenay and 
the Frontier of the Kingdom of Valencia, 
four Leagues.^ 

Aranjuez. 

Villamanrique, 7 ^ , 

^ - .^ > /leagues. 

Fuenti Duenas J 

Tarancon, town 3 



* T|ie old post road from Madrid to Valencia ; it is o&ly. practieable to 
horses. 

f Old post road from Aranjuez to Valencia ; in. some parts impassible to' 
carriages. . " . , . 

Villanibi« 
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Villarubio, village 1 feftgue. 

Castle of Ucles 1 

Saelices, town 1 
Montalva, village, '% 

Congosto, village, > ^ 6 

Villar de Suz, village J 

OlivareZy village 3 

Bonache, village 3 

La Motilla, village 4 
River Gabriel, and the bridge Pajazo, 1 
Venta de las Contreras j 

Villagardo, village 2 

Requena, town 4 
Frontier of the kingdom of Valencia at 

the mountain las CabriUas 2 

We depart from Aranjuez by the promenade 
called la Reyna, at the extremity of which is a 
path to the left, which soon terminates in a 
wide desolate country, where not one vestige 
is visible of the olives or vineyards so lately 
quitted. 

The road constantly winds near the Tagus ; 
but its banks are not planted with trees, and 
the adjacent districts present neither vegetation 
Bor verdure, culture nor population. In this 
scene of dreariness, the traveller is, however, 
suddenly surprised by a view of tufted trees 
clustering round a little hamlet often or twelve 
houses pleasantly sheltered by their cool refresh- 
ing shade. Close by, he perceives a brook wind- 
ing along in a serpentine track, whilst two wa- 
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ter-feHs, so judiciously disposed as to keep two 
mills in motion, produce an artificial torrent, pic- 
turesque to the eye and pleasing to the ear. In 
another hour the traveller reaches Villaman- 
rique, an insignificant village, and soon after 
fuenti Duenas, a place of greater extent, but 
where fevery thing announces want and wretch- 
edness. 

Hitherto, the country traversed has been al- 
most uniformly dry, barren, dreary, and deso- 
late. 

After a distance of three leagues, the road 
leads to Tarancon, a small town with about 
four thousand inhabitant^. An hour after the 
traveller reaches the village of Villarubio ; and 
In another the Castle of Ucles, now tenanteij 
by monks, but formerly a fortress of considera- 
ble strength. In 1108 it was the scene of a 
dreadful carnage between the Spaniards and the 
Alnioravidan Moors, in whix^h the infant don 
Sancho, the only son of Alphonso the First, and 
seven Counts, were slain. The remembrance ojF 
this fatal action was perpetuated under the name 
of the day of the Seven Counts. At no great 
distance from ^is castle is a fountain from 
whence the river Udes takes its source. Its 
motion is that of an incessant whirlpool, at- 
tended by harsh sounds and perpetuarreverbc- 
ration. 

Pro- 
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Proceeding from thence to the small tdwn of 
Saelices, you perceive on a distant eminence the 
remains of an old entrenchment, either formed 
by the Moors or against them ; from hence to 
Viliar includes a distance of six leagues. In 
this track you pass the \nllages of Montalva and 
Congosto, both pleasantly situated. From 
Viliar de Suz the road runs through a naked 
unequal country, little improved by industry, 
but here and there intersected with patches of 
cultivation. 

For two leagues and a half the country wears 
the same ungracious aspect, when you delve into 
a sort of shell, formed by an almost circular in*- 
closure of hills, embosomed in which lies the , 
picturesque village of Olivarcz ; the road is still 
uneven, and in some places extremely rugged ; 
the adjacent^ country appears to bear the curse 
of sterility, neither fields, plantations, nor houses 
are visible. After a tedious progression of three 
hours, we arrive at Bonaco, where saffron is cul- 
tivated. To the left of the toad, in the cleft 
of the mountain, is a spacious grotto, extremely 
narrow at the entrance, which is filled with 
stalactites; the road affords no variety s and 
the country retains its uninteresting appear- 
ance. At the end of five tedious hours you 
reach the village of la Motilla, where also saf- 
fron is found in abundance. 

N 2 On 
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On leaving la Motilla the road becomes ru^ 
gcd, slippery, and often dangerous; it pursues the 
steep acclivities of those mountains, which, 
under the name of las contreras, inspire so much 
terror in travellers. You are often obliged to 
crawl in your ascent, and slowly advance from 
summit to summit along a range of mountains 
rapidly succeeding one another. The road is 
nothing more than a narrow path, where two 
horses could scarcely pass ; and often verges on a 
tremendous precipice, where a single step might 
consign the traveller toincvitable destruction ; it 
frequently winds along the cliiFs, or is impeded 
by the trunks of trees, though the eye explores 
neither culture nor population, and discovers 
but a dreary, desolated, terrific waste. 

Having traversed four leagues in the most 
irksome manner conceivable, the traveller de- 
scends rapidly by a tortuous path, and suddenly 
finds himself in ease and securitv : he discovers a 
narrow vale, cloathed with verdure, and pre- 
^nting a most delightful contrast to the rude 
uninhabitable region he has just passed ; he is 
once more refreshed by the view of foliage and 
vegetation, and travels with delight on the bor- 
ders of the river Gabriel, 

Resuming his descent, he enters tHe valley 
jMid crosses the Gabriel over a stone bridge 
called the Pajazo; contiguous to it stands the 
Venta de las Contreras ; from hence you have 

a glimpse 
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a glimpse of the entrance to a deep cavern^ 
which penetrates to the very recesses of the 
mountain you have just left 

Not far from this spot, but on the same 
mountains, three leagues from la Motilla, is a 
spacious salt-pit, oplled Minglanilla, the pro- 
duce of which belongs exclusively to the king ; 
it consists of a series of dark and deep caverns, 
to which you descend by two hundred steps 
hollowed in the rock, and spangled with saline 
concretions,' which, Jby torch-light, shine like 
gems, sometimes preserving the form of pellucid 
chrystals, or assuming a bright vermilion tint 
They are commonly mixed with gypseous earth. 
It is supposed that this mine has been worked 
from the time of the Romans j it gives employ- 
ment to thirty men, and is the source of con- 
siderable profit to the proprietors. 

Having crossed the bridge of Pajazo, you 
tarn to the left, and plunge into a stream which 
extends to some little distance; but soon 
emerging from it, you climb a steep rugged 
cliff, and in about two hours arrive atVilla- 
gordo, a sorry village, thinly peopled, embo- 
somed in woods. 

The road now winds through paths encum- 
bered with trees, sometimes traversing a forest 
of pines, or a plantation of dwarf oaks, somcr 
times opening on a tract oif arable land, pre* 
senticig an agreeable variety of fruitful fields. 

n3 Wc 
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We now approach a spacious plaii^, eminently 
i^avoured from nature, and assiduously improved 
by cultivation. The soil is rich, the climate 
friendly to vegetation ^ vineyards, corn-fields, 
^nd pastures, are lavishly interposed. The 
country produces wine, wjieat, and flax, in 
abundance, it is singularly embellished by its 
mulberry plantations -, and is intersected by ca- 
iials. The little riv.er of Caudete distributes 
the waters, and with them the principles of 
health, life, and fecundity. The transition to 
this delightful scene is so sudden, that it ap- 
pears like a dream of the imagination^ and we 
almost believe ourselves transported into another 
hemisphere. 

In four hours we proceed from Villagordo to 
Requena. On the coasts we leave the villages 
of Mira, Campo-roble, and Fuei^te-roble, and 
the tovvTis of Gaudete and Uriel. 

Requena stands on an eminence commanding 
the delicious plain we have already described ji, 
it contains about six or seven thousand inhabi- 
tants, and is under the administration of a cor- 
regidor; it has an economical society, three 
parochial churches, and three religious houses, 
including one nunnery and two monastic esta- 
blishments, This place wears the chearful as- 
pect of industry and wealth, activity and plenty. 
The harvest is commonly good -, the vintage 
abnndant There are no less than eight hun- 
dred 
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dred looms employed ^in the manufacture of 
atufFs and silk-ribbands, which are regularly 
ti-ansmitted to Seville, Cadiz, and Madrid. The 
enrirons of Requena present a succession of 
agreeable scenes. The country appears one de- 
licious garden, whose clustering fruits expand 
in beautiful luxuriance. 

We resume the mountainous track with re- 
luctance, and enter the Cabrillas, a name de- 
rived from the immense number of goat^ which 
brouze on their summits. The road is steep and 
difficult; it deviates alternately from tlie pro- 
jecting cliff above to the cavernous pass be- 
neath; it is sometimes excavated from the 
rock ; and sometimes interrupted by sloughs : 
here and there is a path so strait and narrow as 
to be scarcely accessible, involved in labyrin- 
thian windings and complexities, remotp from 
every human habitation, and to render it com- 
pletely perilous, infested with thieves and free- 
booters, who harbour here in a safe retreat im- 
pregnable to the ministers of justice. In two 
hours, liowever, this perilous pilgrimage is 
completed, and the traveller reaches the boun* 
dary of New Castile and Valencia. 
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Itinerary front Madrid to Requena^ to the 
Frontiers of the Kingdom of Valencia^ pass^ 
ing through Cuenca in the Sierra de Cuenca, 
fifty five Leagues. 



From Madrid to 




BallecaSy small town 


1 league 


Arganda, hamlet 


3 


Perales, village 


2 


T illarejo de Salvanes, towtt 


1 


Foatiduena, village 


2" 


Velinchon, village 


2 


Tarancon, town 


1 


Huelvesy hamlet 


2 


Parades, hamlet 


1 


Huete, town 


2 


V«r del pino, village 


2 


Caracenilla, village 


H 


Caracena, a burgh 


3 


Javaga, village 


4 


Cuenca, town 


21 


Valera, the lower town 


5 


Valera, the upper town 


1 


l^naco^eArlacont town 


2 


Arlacon, town ^ ^ 


2 


ViUa-Naevadcl Kara, town 


3 


Iniesta, town 


2 


Villa-Grordo, village 


3 


Venta de Contreras 


3 


Re(|uena, or Requegna, town 


2 
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In rainy seasons the road from Madrid to 
Ballecas is rendered perilous by a stream called 
Brenigaly which rushes through it, and when 
the floods swell, acquires the force and rapidity 
of a torrent. Many travellers have perished in 
attempting to ford this stream, to avoid a bridge 
of yet more terrific appearance; it is astonishing 
that such a road as this should remain within a 
league of Madrid, and even in the very village 
from whence the capital receives its daily sup« 
ply of provisions. The roads are, however, 
almost equally bad in the vicinity of Madrid. 
The stream that flows tlirough Ballecas is shaded 
with poplars, whose beauty sufficiently proves 
how well they are adapted to the soil and 
situation. 

Ballecas, or Vallecas, is a wide straggling 
place, which affords a large supply of bread to 
Madrid. The parochial church is a handsome 
edifice>1n the front is a gate of the Doric order, 
with two columns on each side ; and the frieze 
is decorated with thiaras and double keys, 
symbolical ornaments alluding to St Peter, 
from w^hom it has received its name. Above are 
four, small pyramids, and in the centre a bass 
relief of the holy apostle. In the interior of 
the edifice is one chapel, dedicated to St Ca- 
tharine. There is also another to our Lady of 
Carmen. The principal altar is a fine piece of 
architecture. Ia the sacristy i^ a fine picture df 
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the Conception, by Ahmzo del Arco> aod another 
of superior merit, representing St. Peter's deli* 
verance, by the an^l, from the prison; it i« 
painted in the manner of Angelo Nardi. This 
^own is eminent for the care and diligence of 
its husbandmen. The state of agriculture is 
not, however, so perfect as not to be still 
susceptible of improvement. 

The country lying between Ballecas and Ar-^ 
ganda bears tl>e same aspect. You have to pass 
i^ wide sandy tract, till you perceive a few houses 
aeat the junction of the rivers Manzanarez and 
jFeroma, which form the village of Vacia- Madrid 
The road gently slopes, but in a rainy season is 
execrable. At some distance we discover i 
sandy country, and pass the river Jarama 
in a boat; but sotfietimes, from the swell- 
ing of the floods the traveller is obliged to 
make a circuit of five oit six leagues, in order to 
l*ea,ch a long bridge, erected on the road from 
Madrid to Ar^njuez. The construction of a 
bridge over the Jeroma, and of a causeway along 
the sandy road ^'Tould be productive of real 
benefit, not only to travellers but the whok 
distinct Having crossed this river w^e perceive 
wx its borders, , and in the carcumjacent country^ 
several woods and smaller forests, well stocked 
ir\^ith game, and sufficiently profitable to the 
respective proprietors. One of these' is annexed 
to the archbishopric of Toledo^ the other called 

Del 
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Del Pkily 1$ the property of the Monks of the 
Escurial. Leaving the shady shores of the 
Jarama, we have to traverse for a league over 
a sandy flat country, to reach Arganda, whose 
environs are rendered particularly agreeable by 
the number of small gardens verging on its 
precincts, and the beautiful plantations of olive 
trees that cloathe the hills and eminences in its 
neighbourhood. 

Arganda. This little town has about six hun- 
dred inhabitants; to the left you discover 
Mejorada, and, situated on a mountain, the town 
of Del Campo, the spires of whose principal 
diurch are sufficiently elevated tp be discovered 
at a considerable distance. Two hundred oxen 
are kept in Arganda for the labours of husbandry. 
There is here a kind of public walk in a de- 
clivity, divided into two alleys, and planted 
with trees, for the most part corresponding 
with those that embellish the promenades of 
Madrid. 

From Arganda to Perales we have to proceed 
two leagues over a poorly cultivated soil;* 
on approaching the village we descend a 
steep bank, to the entrance of a valley 
through which winds the river T^juna in its vi^ 
cinity, over some plantations of hemp with: 
a few gardens; the village contains but two 
hundred inhabitants. From Perales to the 
bridge is about a quarter of a league; a league 
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is the computed distance to Villarejo, but in 
reality it falls little short of two. 

Villargo. This city contains seven hundred 
inhabitants, there is a plantation of olive trees 
near it, but the circumjacent country is rude 
and uncultivated ; the parochial church, which 
is a gothic pile, tolerably large and. handsome^ 
belongs to the religious order of St. James; its 
principal altar is fine, and some of the paintings 
are executed by Pedro Orente. Villarejo de 
Salvanes belongs to the infante duke of Parma. 
On leaving this city you follow for a quarter df 
a league an olive wood, and cross a mountain 
covered with oaks. You have no sooner en-^ 
tered Fontiduena than you discover on an 
eminence to the left a castle, which from its 
situation and its walls hds the appearance of a 
fortress. 

Fontiduena has a pleasant site, near the 
Tagus. Having crossed this river in a boat 
you approach a wide fertile plain, which by 
extensive irrigation might be rendered a de- 
licious spot, at present it 19 fertilized only by 
rain. Having advanced two leagues you ar- 
rive at Velinchon, which commands an ac- 
clivity, and from thence descend into another 
plain contiguous to Tarancon. The fields pro- 
duce wheat and other species of grain, but the 
country no where discovers the traces of care- 
ful culture* Velinchon has about two hundred 
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inhabitants. Before you reach Tarancon, you 
ascend at the extremity of the plain a high 
hill, on whose SHmniit are a number of wind* 
mills. 

Tarancon is a small town, with more than a 
thousand inhabitants; its edifices are commonly 
ill built, although the materials of which they 
are constructed are in general very good ; the 
streets are vilely paved, the water is of a 
^letestable flavour; but to remedy that incon- 
venience, a supply of this first necessary of life 
is procured from a distant place called Zarza. As 
some compensation for these disadvantages, the 
inhabitants have a luxuriant vintage, which 
produces a hundred and fifty thousand arobas, and 
is perhapof the best quality of La Mancha^ they 
are also well supplied with oil, but have little 
garden ground, and are as ill provided with 
pulse as fruit It appears tiiat formerly the 
parochial church was an antique pile, but under 
Philip the Second was repaired and modernized ; 
some remains of the gothic style are, however, 
still visible in the grand chapel j the interior is 
spacious, and divided into three aisles, In the 
exterior of the church there are three fronts, 
that towards the east is Gothic, that towards the 
porth has four Ionic columns, placed on pe- 
destals, and executed with admirable taste. 
Tarancon is the native town of M elchoir Cano, 
an able theologian. 

. . Huelves. 
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Huclves. This place is situated on the de* 
tlivity of a hill, on which the remains of ^omc 
ancient fortifications are still yisible* At 
Paredes there are but a few straggling houses; 
from thence to Hueta the country is per- 
fectly desert, and two villages only intervene, 
Vellisea and Alcazar i the road approaches 
another which is now desolate and in ruins. 

Hueta (or Huete), is a tolerably handsome 
town, sufficiently populous to contain six 
hundred hearths. You discover here a castle* of 
considerable strength, situated on a spring, or 
rather a rivulet 5 it has eight parishes, three 
monasteries, two nunneries, and a monk's hos- 
pital of the order of St. Benedict. The front of 
the church of our Lady of Mercy is adorned 
with Doric columns ; the Dominican convent, 
though old, is handsome ; the convent of re- 
ligious females, of the order of St. Lorenzo, is 
worth notice ; there are in the church twelve 
pictures by Pablo Matteis; which cannot but 
extort attention, even from amateurs. The 
stream which supplies this town with water 
puts several mills in motion, and insulates the 
gardens and hemp plantations, the annual pro- 
duce of which is estimated at six hundred 
arobas. At Hueta there is also collected a 
quantity equal to twenty arobas ef Saffron. 

Having quitted Hueta, which is fifteen leagues 
north west of Cuenca, you discover in the ad^ 
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jacent country different species of colture, You 
proceed to Ver del pino, leaving to the right 
the little territory of Langa, At Caracenilla 
the country becomes mountainous; on the other 
side of a stream, almost enveloped in trees, 
you discover Castillejo* At Caracena the 
country flattens ; whilst far distant to the right 
and left you descry the steeples belonging to 
some little village churches, and you enter the 
territory of Val delColmenas, whose hamlet is op- 
ptJsite to the villages of Penuela and Val Metero. 
Having advanced to Javaga, you ford a rivulet^ 
which at some little distance falls into the river 
Jucar. On the left you behold the mountains 
of Arcos, separated from Cuenca by the Jucar, 
which again presents itself at the distance of a 
league, whilst Cuenca appears girded with a 
ridge of mountains. In the southern parts of 
this extensive sierra, are rich well pastured 
plains; such are those of Zafra, Almareha, and 
Santa-Maria, on the south of the river 
Zancara, which are enclosed between the 
Jucar and the Rus ; and those of Torre- 
Joncillo, of Avia, Villar-de-Aguila, andViliar-de- 
Canas, lying north audi west of the river Zancara. 
These countries recall to remembrance theancient 
pictures of patriarchal life ; you find in them 
whatever was comprehended in the primitive 
idea of plenty and felicity, the vine and the 
fig-ti:ee, and a land flowing .^ith milk and 
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honey. Tjbc climate is mild and genial; the 
care of bees forms no inconsiderable object of 
profit with the natives, who raise also some 
grain, a small quantity of flax and hemp, with 
pulse and fruits. 

Cuenca (Concha), the capital of the Sierra, 
is the seat of a bishopric, a sufiragan of the 
diocese of Toledo, with an ecclesiastical re- 
venue of sixty thousand crowns. The city of 
Cbenca was given by Ben- Abet, a Moorish 
king of Seville, in dower with his daughter 
Zaida, on'her marriage with the Christian king^ 
Alphonso the Sixth, who in 1072 emerged 
from the cloister to succeed his brother on. 
the throne. The place was afterwards wrested 
from that prince by the revolted Moors, but 
was retaken by him in H06. Among the il- 
lustrious captains who on this occasion seconded 
the views of their intrepid sovereign, were 
Vavillos, Valasquez, Trillos, Minagas, Zur- 
raguinez, &c. It was the unhappy destiny of 
this town to fall again into the hands of tlie 
enemy, but it was re-conquered in the twelfth 
century by Alphonso the Ninth, who is not 
only celebrated as the conqueror of Cuenca, 
but as the founder of its cathedral. 

Situation and Extent. Cuenca stands on an eminence 
which lies between two hills of more elevated aspect ; it is 
divided by two cavities, or rather gulphs, into which are pre- 
cipitated the rivers Huecar and Jucar or Xucar. The walls, 
which commence at the foot of the hill, are carried up to an 
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l^traordinary height ; there are six gates to the city, the 
itreets are uneven and steep at the entrance, and some of them 
cannot be ascended without difficulty and danger. Theit 
have been instances of mules at the end of a da3r's journey 
sinking under their burthens in these tremendous streets, 
and sometimes in attempting to reach the summit they 
have perished with iatfgue. 

Pojndation. This city is supposed to contain six thousand 
inhabitants. 

Clergy. There are here an episcopal palace, thirteen 
parishes, a college, a cathedra^ six monasteries, and six 
nunneries. 

Public InstitutioM, In these are included a seminary, 
three colleges, a monk's hospital of Mercy, two hospitals, 
one of St. Anthony, the other of St. Jago. 

Curious Edifices, The cathedral is of a noble Gothic plan, and 
forms a semi-circle towards the principal altar ; it is composed 
of three aisles, separated by arches and columns, which arc also 
Gothic. The church is more than three hundred feet in length, 
and in breadth, including the cloister, extends a hundred 
and eighty feet. The front view presents none of those 
fanciful ornaments which assimilate with the Gothic cha-» 
racter ; on the contrary it is perfectly plain, and the gate in 
particular exhibits almost an uncouth simplicity. This 
extreme nakedness is the more remarkable as the vicinity of 
Cuenca produces quarries of jasper marble, admirably 
adapted to the purposes of architecture. In the interior of , 
the cathedral i& a chapel dedicated to the Twelve Apostles, 
who are painted on the principal altar, the decoration of 
which is composed of four columns of the Doric order, and 
the same number of the Corinthian. The front of the 
cloister is truly admirable ; its ornaments are in the happiest 
taste, and of the most perfect execution. In the chapter-room 
it is impossible not to be struck with the singular beauty of 
the doors, which arc simply of walnut wood ; the, seats that 
curround this hall arc of the same m&tcrial, prepared with 
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the utmost care and neatDess. Tbe treastity and the facmtjr 
cozitdiii a number of xases of the most precious xnateiialt^ 
particularly an ostensoir, which weighs 6l6 marks of silveiv 
aad the iBftbricatioii of which cost l6)000 ducats. There k^ 
also a chalice in gold enamel, which weighs seven marks six 
owkces, and was presented by a bishop of former time, d^tt 
Ramire de Haro ; there is besides these a quantity of relic© 
enriched with precious ormuneuts. 

The convent of the Carmelites. The church contains ee^ 
▼eral good pictuces. 

The convent for the nuns of San Lorcnzo-Justiniano, iii 
which are deposited some pretty good paintings. 

The gates ta the churches of St. Dominico, St Andrew, 
&c. arc also deserving of notice, as is the church which be- 
longs to the Jesuits, within whose site is founded the 
monk's hospital of Mercy; an asylum is here offered to the 
poor and destitute, the indigent rcceiVe bcncfeetions, and the 
^endless obtain protection and occupation ; the archdeacon^ 
don Palafox, may from his zeal and bem^ficence be regarded 
as the author of this noble hhric of Christian charity, which 
to the honour of the Spanish nation, is no solitary monument 
of humanity, but has allies and competitors in many sistei 
establishments. 

' There are several other churches in the town and the 
suburbs, which are in general tolerably handsome and 
spacious. 

The bridge of San Pablo, fclirown over the Huecar> is 
not only stibstantial but magniikent ; it is raised on five 
arches; at its two extremitivs it is supported on the hills, its^ 
central piers resemble towers, arid rise from the channel 
through which the river flow^ to one hundred and fiflf 
feet ; the lengtli of the bridge is about three hvmdred 
and ninety feet ; it is calculated that the piers aikme coit 
83,000 ducats ; it was the object o£ its founder^ tlie caaoa 
John dd Pozo, to establish for public use a pvissage tn a rnnv^ 
aastery o£Su Dominico placed on the oppoisite shore. 
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' Jttmfactmrei. In the «tventeentU ccntu^ Cufenea was n 
pUce of considerable commercial importance ; the process 
«£ washing and prepariag wool for the loom was performed 
liera with as much celerity as success ; it was calculated that 
^ore tkaa two hundred thousand weight of wool was here 
dhcssed for foreign exportation, and that an equal, quantity 
was prepared for home consumption. At present this 
quantity is reduced to two hundred thousand weight, little of 
which is employed in manufactures. The adjacent countiy 
IS pc^mlous in t>«es, and affords ample supplies of wax and 
Jioney. 

Cuenca is the country of the famous Louis Molina, of the 
order of the Jesuits ; of cardinal Gil Alvarez Carillo Alborboz, 
founder of the Spanish College at Bologna ; of the celebrated 
chief Mendoza, and of some poets, among others Cortez, 
Figueras, and Villa Viciosa. 

Previously to entering on the route from Cuenca to Rei» 
^uegna, it will be proper to mention the Sierra de C!uenca^ 
which forms the prominent object in the present landscape^ 
This mountain, well known as the most elevated part of 
Spain, was under the Romans distinguished by the appella^ 
tion of Montes Orospedani, It is situated to the east of 
New Castile, to the west of the kingdom of Valencia, and 
borders on ancient Cekiberia. 

The natives of the Sieri^a possess great acuteness and ad« 
dress ; they have strong local astacHments and an invincibla 
partiajity to their own customs and usages,, with a decided 
preference for pastoral habits and occupations. To this 
predilection they are probably led by the nature of the 
country, which produces the most excellent pastures, and 
alffords amp^ subsistenoe to their numerous flocks. They 
dedye considerable profit from the sheep-shearings by dis-^ 
pOMng of the prime fleeces at an advantageous price, and 
by various careful operations bestow on such as are of in- 
Iferior "beauty all the value of which they are susceptible ; the 
womei> wash, spin, and card, the wool, with which they 
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fabrfcate Homely stuffs for the use of their own fftmtlie^ 
There are various manufactures of camelots which possess 
considerable value. With regard- to climate, the tem- 
perature is as various as the foce of the country ; in some 
cantons the cold or heat is more or less durable or sensible^ 
as reflected to them from the mountaiiis in their immediate 
vicinity. The ground is sometimes sown with grain; 
hemp, saffron, pulse, fruits, and esculent vegetables, are 
collected in modcfate quantities ^ wax and honey are found 
in abundance ; wild fowl is somettmes procured. The rivers 
arc stocked with good fish, and the mountains i^ord some 
species of game. 

Not fkr from Cucnca we have ta cross^ a smatt 
stream called las Moscas, or the Flics, a name 
from which the Spaniards take occasion to inr 
dulge a disposition to pleasantry, by observing,, 
that, among other remarkable things in tlieir 
country, there is a bridge for fli^s. The M oscjts 
rises in a plain three leagues distant, contiguous 
to the city of Fuentes. On proceeding to Arcas^ 
where there are few inhabitants,^ we discover a 
small stream of salt water, precipitated by tlie 
Mo&cas into the Xucar, or the Jucan On our 
route we leave to the l«ft the village of Mel- 
gosai and to the right, that of Tortolas. Hav- 
ing advanced part of the way through rows of 
firs, we arrive at Valera the lower. This city con- 
tains two hundred inhabitants. In tlie mansion 
of the duke of Granada, who is lord of it, you 
discover several antique sepulchral stones, with 
various inscriptions. In the streets,^ also, there 
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are found the fragments of capitals which pre- 
sent some vestiges of its former grandeur, 
from thence, taking a steep ascent, we direct 
our course to another Valera, called the Upper. 
Clonstantly pursuing the same track, we still 
advance for a league between two lofty hills. 

Valera the Upper is, as its name imports, 
^taated on an eminence; it has more inhabi- 
tants than the other, and is dignified by a seig- 
norial castle. The front of the parochial 
•church is beautiful 1 it is composed of columns 
of the .Ionic order. The interior discovers a 
^fine nave of ample extent, the architecture of 
.which is gothic, which harmonizes happily with 
the solemn character. of a religious edifice. On 
^e confines of tlie city are some gardens -, from 
*lience the road widens into a beautiful fertile 
^lain, which produces wheat and other grains, 
and is also sprinkled with plantations of saffron, 
from hence to Bonaco we pass for two leagues 
•over a more open country, and from this spot 
may trace the origin of the wide plains of la 
Mancha. To the right you perceive the villages 
of Al-Badejo, Valverde, and Ontecillas; to 
the left those of Pigneras, Solera, Barchin, and 
Al-Modavar-del-Pinar. 

Bonaco de Alarcon is situated in a pleasant 

extensive plain, where you find olive trees, vines, 

and some gardens, and where saffron also is^cpl^ 

lected. This little to'vn ha^fi^ve hundred inha** 
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bitants; tlie houses are tolerably \^e11 built; 
a number of linden trees appear in its vicinity. 
The next j)kc€ we reach is the village of Olme-t 
dilla, situated on the road from Madrid to 
Valencia, and halfway on the royal route lead- 
ing to those two capitals^ 

Alarcon, a town consisting of two .hundred 
itihabitants, stands on a rock almost wholly in-* 
Vested by the Jucar, which, by a deep indenta- 
tion, separates it from the country it com- 
mands. This river begins to divide it on that 
point most inclined to the east. It then returns 
iiti a kind of ellipse, having no other commutii- 
<iation with the country than by a narrow pas& 
The natural strength of this position was assi- 
duously improved by art ; the approach to the 
city was by a neck of land which lay between' 
two precipices, ?^ecured by walls^ and three forti ->. 
fied gates, with which a communication was made 
by bridges previously tb gaining access to the 
town. There stiH remains, at the entrance of 
the town, a lofty tbwen Another turret still 
appears before the isthmus already described. 
Within the limits of tlie town^ alsO) there yet 
exists a castle substantially biiilt on the rocks, 
the rfesidence 6f the Alcade mayor* The popu- 
lation of this place, to judge from the vestiges 
of its ancient walls, could not have been less 
than tw6 thousand inhabitants ^ a conclusion 
that is also warraHtfd by its five ps^iskes. Hie 
- ' church 
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chttrch of Santa Maria has a beautiful froat 
erected under Charles the Fifth. The front of 
St. J(^n's church is also tolerably handsome, 
and of the Doric order. There is much tg 
commend in. the splendid altar of the parochial 
church of St Domingo de Silos. Exclusively of 
these edifices, which have hitherto resisted the 
appi'oaches of time, you meet only with ruinous 
walls, and houses mouldering in decay. It 
cannot be doubted, that, in earlier periods oS 
history, Alarcon was a military station of great 
strength and importance ; its situation is liighly 
picturesque ; its primitive name is unknown ; 
but in the reign of Alphonso the Eighth, when 
it was last wrested from the Moors, the surname 
^f Aiarcon was conferred on Ferdinand-Marti* 
nez Cevallos, by whose courage and address 
this signal act of valour was achieved, and 
has from him been transmitted to his descend^^ 
aats. 

On leaving Alarcon, the traveller has to pro- 
ceed for three leagues over a tract of land par* 
tiatly cultivated, and to cHmb a mountain 
|))anted with oaks and firs, yielding a profu- 
sion of rosemary, and well stored with game. 
On the left we discover the villages of Valhei> 
modo and Aabielos Altos; and on the right Ru^ 
^ielos fiaxos. Half way from Alarcon he dis^ 
covers an immense plain, whose wide and smooth 
^panse presents, the image of a calm unruffled 
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sea; he has no sooner measured his course oVI?f 
it than He arrives at Villa Nueva. 

Villa Nueva de Xara stands on the margin of 
a small sequestered stream ; it is one of those 
towns bordering on la Mancha, in which the 
houses are most neattly built} the (streets de^ 
scribe right lines, and are straight and good* 
Its vicinity is announced by numerous planta^ 
tions of vines and olives, inclosed withiu 
greeu hedges, which enliven its aspect. The 
piazza to the town-house is a fine piece of ar* 
chitecture of the Doric order. On the founda** 
tion is raised a row of columns which form 
the ground-floor of the piazza. Above them 
is superstructed another row of correspon«^ 
dent columns supporting a gallery. Among its 
sacred edifices we may distinguish the front of 
the parochial church, which is embellished with 
four columns of the Ionic order. The interior 
presents a f>pautiful nave; the sacristi:y contains 
two pictures from the pencil of Villa. A mo* 
Bastery of Carmelites was founded here by St 
Theresa, which is inaccessible to strangers* 
The church is well built. In the convent of 
St. Francis, which is a plain unembellished edi* 
fice, there is nothing to deserve notice. The 
territory of this town is highly susceptible of 
-culture, particularly in those spots to which the s 
vicinity of the rivulet offers facilities for ir* 
dgatioiK We discover here a great variety of 
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trees ; ^he produce of the soil consists of wheat, 
barley, a small quantity of pulse, oil, and wine; 
the last article affords a profit of 50^000 arobas* 
From Villa Nueva we proceed to Iniesta^ 
leaving to the left the villarges of Motilla, Peral, 
and, far distant, Canipillo de AltoBuey^ To 
the right you discover the castle of Chinchilla, 
and the rocks of St. Pedro. Iniesta is a town 
supposed to contain a thousand inliabitants ; 
the parochial church has three aisles, and is ex- 
tremely spacious > the front presents a regular 
series of architecture, and is handsomely em- 
bellished with pilasters of the Doric orden 
Between Iniesta and Minglanilla we have a view 
of tlic seignory, or more correctly, according to 
the Spanish idiom, the state of Jorquera, com^ 
posed of several scattered villages. To the left 
appears tlie village of Graja Minglanilla, whose 
population amounts to two hundred inhabitants f 
it is remarkable for the salt-prts in its vicinity ; 
these are inclosed within spacious caverns, 
where, after a descent of two hundred feet^ 
yoti enter a vast circular space, presenting the 
appearance of a vaulted arch, whose walls and 
Toof arc filled with gems, and hung with chrys- 
tal mirrors, which by the glimmering torches 
^carried through this dreary subterraneous re- 
^on, reflect a dazzling and almost insufferable 
^ght. These are the true salt-mines, from 
vheace the crown of Spain derives a consi 
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deraWe avenue. In the environs of this ccle* 
bratcd <8pot the soil is little favourable to vegc^ 
tation. There are few trees, but game is abun* 
dant The ridge of mountains which forms the 
demarcation between the kingdoms of Murcia 
and Valencia, and Old Castile, ii^ already dis- 
tinctly visible. 

Villagardo is a small village ; two leagues oi^ 
this side of it we pass the river Gabriel, which 
is there a considerable stream, and invested on 
either side by two steep banks, not easily ac- 
cessible. Contiguous to the river is an isolated 
house, w€ll known as th» Venta de Contreras, 
At the distance of a day's journey, in a southern 
direction from this spot, the Gabriel unites with 
the rivqr Jucar, encircling the village of Coflen- 
tes, which has probably derived this appropriate 
name from the woi-d Confluentes. Fcom Villa* 
gardo to Kequegna is a distance of five leagues,; 
<)ver a country covered with underwood, inteiv 
ipixed with oaks and firs, and here and there a 
few patches of grain.. Frpra hence we have to 
cross a wide plain, arichly cultivated, and smiling 
country, pleasingly enlivened by rural habitat 
tions> and fertilized by a small river, which i^ 
sometimes known by the nam? of Oliana^ bul; 
more generally by that of Caudeta, in reference 
^ the village where it rises> and which is thre? 
leagues from Rcquegna. TheOliana unites, not far 
fcom its soiux^e^ with the waters of the Aigahrat^ 
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Its whole course, including all its deviations and 
sinuosities, is not more than eleven leagues^ 
^fter which it is completely lost in the Ca» 
biiel. 

Requegna, already nK?ntioned, is tlie chief 
place of a territory called Tierra del Requegna j 
it is a fortified town, situated on the frontier o£ 
the kingdom of Valencia, contiguous to the 
banks of the river Magro, Avhich takes its 
source at Pico el Rejo. Its streets are straight 
and. extend in regular lines. The houses are 
well built, and, in addition to a Imndsome 
square, it has the embellishment of fountainSr 
It is a populous place, having not less than six 
thousand inhabitants. The Oliana flows near 
its walls. It is defended by a good castle; 
which in 1706 was taken by the English in the 
name of the Archduke Charles ; and m 1707 
retaken by the French on the part of Philip the 
Fifth. Tlie Tierra de Requegna, sheltered on the 
north and east, lies between the Gabriel and the 
Guadalaviar, and is extremely fertile. It i$ iq- 
tersected and irrigated by various streams or 
rivulets. To tlie west flows the Rsnera firom 
Pico Ranero, and receives several springs before 
it falls into the Magro. To the north east, tlic 
Magro, which runs into Valencia to Siete Agnas, 
aud mingles \vith the Xucar, bejow the UI« oi 
Alzira, six miles from Valencia. The country 
^<Hinds rn\grain, wine, saiFrbn, fruits, pulse, 
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.and gatne. There are innumerable goats, wbosfj 
milk 15 in high estimatipn. The lands are well 
cultivated, and various branches of njanufticture 
are carried on with success ^ and the inhabitants, 
thus enriched by diligence and lactivity, appear 
easy and contented. They possess great frank- 
jDcss and gaiety in their dispositiops, and ^re 
•passionately addicted to singing ^nd dancing. 

IHnerary from Madrid to tht Frontier's of 
Estremaduray Twenty-seven Leagues. * 

Madrid* 

Manzanarez, village and bridge called Scgovk* 

Alcorco% village 2 leagires. 

Mostoles, village 1 

Arroyo Mdlinos, village I 

Guadarrama, river and wpoden bridge X 

Aiamo, village 1 

Casarubios, town / % 

Yentas de Retamosa 1 

Venta del Gallo I 

Novez, town 2 

Venta of Domingo Peres i J . 
Santa Olalla, town | 

l« Bravo, village ,2 

Alberche, river and wooden bridge 3 

Talvera de la Reyna, town 1 

Venta Peralvanegas 4 

Torralva, village •* 2 

C«lzada ddOropesa .2 



* Route from Madrid to Fortugal by tbe Sstxcmador«» 
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In taking this route, we must leave Madrid by 
the gate of Segovia, and proceed by an admiral 
ble road, constructed in the manner of a cause- 
way to the river Manzanarez, over which is raised 
ahandsome bridge of nine arches, constructed in 
the reign of Philip the Second from the plans 
of John of Herrera. It is not unusual for travel- 
lers, on beholding this superb bridge, to ex- 
press their surprise on discovering no river, as 
there frequently is not a drop of water in the 
channel of the Manzanarez ; and it has sometimes 
been said, that the bridge should not have been 
built till the artist had created the river. 
There are, however, some seasons in which this • 
bridge, far from being expletive, is scarcely com- 
mensurate with the vojuine of water which rolls 
underneath. A toll has been established oh its 
limits : ten pence is exacted for a chariot, and 
double that sum for a coach. 

From this spot the road is no longer facti- 
tious, but simply such as it has been formed by 
nature. It is, however, still smooth and good, 
though occasionally intersected by ravines. 
We enter a wide plain, apparently of illimitable 
extent^ where the eye looks in vain for a single 
tree. Two leagues from thence we arrive at 
Alcorcon, formerly a town, at present an insig- 
nificant village, with two hundred and fifty in- 
habitants. The. houses, or rather sheds, are 

merely 
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merely raised of such earth as is nstd m the 
«|)otterieft. 

After traversing for an hour a waste uncul- 
tivated country, we reach Mostoles, a village 
with four hundred inhabitants, who have no 
better abode than mud walls ; yet its parochi^ 
church contains a fine picture of Veronica/ hy 
Dominico Grecp. The principal altar is adorned 
with four columns of the Corinthian order, and 
with two statues of St. Antony and St. Francis; 
it contains a large and beautiful picture of the 
Blessed Virgin, and thi^e other paintings equally 
good^ one of the Trinity, an Annunciation, and 
a Presentation : they are all by Francis Ricci. 

We advance another league to the village of 
Arroyo Molinos, neai- which is a plantation of 
trees that screen the banks of a considerable 
stream. A league beyond this place you hav6 
to cross the river <jruadarrama on an arched 
woodeii bridge. On the left a forest of oaks 
extends to a considemble distance* You per- 
ceive on the right the village of Moralexa, an4 
(^posite to it Carrancbe, Palomequo, Vise, and 
LomiiKha. In the in tervid of an hour we pas«^ 
the village of Alamo, in whose vicinity appears 
the viiie a»d the olive. The route is pursued 
aootfaer hour, till we reach Casarrubios, having 
left td the right Navalcamero and Valmojado, 

Casarrubios is a small town, formerly flourish-^ 
}fiig and populous, but at present reduced to 
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about five hundred inhabitants. The houses 
ai*e sufficiently distinguislied from those in Its' 
vicinity to attest its ancient dignity and im* 
portince. It had once a castle, planted on an 
eminei¥cei and commamliug the adjacent coun^ 
try, but it is now in ruins. There remain df 
it but one square, with a small fort at each of 
the angles, a place of arrns^ and a fo&sc filled 
with rubbish; it is easy to discover that it wa» 
a solid substaiatial fabric; the walls were con* 
atructed of brick, and were nearly eight feet in 
depth : there are two churches, which, however^ 
constitute but one parochial establishment, a 
convent for the monks of St. Augustine, and a 
nunnery for the religious sisters of St. Bernard. 
The architecture of both these churches is plain 
and good;, there are also some fine paintings of 
Anthony Pizzara This city gave birtli to the 
astronomer Alvarez de Pina y Roxas, and ta 
Fnoicis Nunez de Orio, who was at once a poet 
and a physician, and transmitted his name to 
posterity by his verse, and his prescriptions. 

At the distance of a league, we approach 
las Vcntas de Retamosa, and a league be 
jrond it reach the Venta dd Gailo; it stands 
on the verge of a forest <rf^ oaks, which be- 
longs to the town of Catnarena, a league 
distant. We here begin to discover vines and 
elives, but thinly scattered over a rude «tt* 
cultivated district. We leave at tome distant 

the 
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the villages of Portillo and Fuen-Salida; tli6 
latter was the native place of the theologian 
Andrew de Losa, who flourished towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century. In two houre 
we arrive at Novez from the Venta del Gallo; 
Novez is a small town, with about eight hundred 
inhabitants; it has a large parochial church, 
with three aisles; and is embellished witli foun- 
tains. A curious tradition prevails respecting 
the origin of this place, which, on we know not 
what authority, is by some antiquaries sup- 
posed to have been founded by the Hebrews. 

We have no sooner quitted Novez than we 
perceive, at a short distance, the villages of 
Santa Domingo. and Alcabon on the right, with 
the little town of Maqueda^on the left In the 
short space of an hour and a quarter we reach 
the Venta of Domingo Perez, where commences 
a considerable plantation of olives, which ex- 
tends half a league, and is supposed to contain 
a hundred thousand feet of , olive trees; but 
however extensive it may be*, it is too little the 
object of care and culture to afford any indica- 
tions of a flourishing condition. Soon after 
emerging from^ this enclosure, we reach Santa 
Olalla, a small town, whose population once 
amounted to three thousand inhabitants," but is 
now reduced to three hundred persons; it is 
situated in a rich loamy soil, abundantly irrir 
gated; it has two parochial churches, and a 

Franciscan 
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Franciscan monastery. From the ruins of ite 
suburbia, its walls, its castle, and tbe number of 
its houses, it is easy to discover that it must 
once have been a place of considerable import^ 
ance and extent- It was the country of the 
historian Alvarez Gomez de Castro, and of the 
preacher Christopher de Fonseca, who were 
both coeval with the middle of tbe sixteenth 
century; 

On leaving Satita Olalla We pasS, at intervals, 
through various plantations of vines and olives. 
In the short space of an hour we traverse a rich 
valleyi which being Copiously watered by t 
stream^ is deliciou^ly cool ahd yefreshing in 
summer, but disagreeable and even dan- 
gerous after a rainy season. ltd situation is 
highly favourable to plantatiotis ; but so little 
advantage is derived from this circumstance, that 
It is almost ^without a single tree. We have 
scarcely receded from it, than we perceive on 
the left tbe village of Carmena, and on the right 
the village of Techada. We Soon reach Bravo, * 
another village, whose single street is straight, 
even, and regular, and of considerable length ; 
the bouses have also ast air 6f neatness; the 
posada is not contemptible, and ha^ the rare 
and precious recommendation of not being to- 
tally destitute of provisions. . 

From hence we pursue a track of immense cx^ 
tent, a rude, desolate waste, neither ploughed nor 

T planted, 
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planted, though nothing could be more easy 
than to render a part of it susceptible of culture, 
and the waters of the Tagus present the most 
obv ious and advantageous means of irrigation- 
To the left you leave the villages of Lucillos 
and Monte-Aragon, with the humble little town 
of Cebolla; to the right the villages of Bruzel 
and Cazalegas ; here the ground becomes more 
irregular, presents neither verdure nor vegeta* 
lion, but is covered with shrubs, particularly 
with broom, which supplies the flocks with 
scanty pasturage. At the distance of three 
leagues from Bravo we reach the banks of the 
river Alberquo, which almost close to this spot 
discharges itself into the Tagus ; its bed is her^ 
capacious, it frequently overflows its banks, and 
inundates the country on the opposite side* 
There was formerly a stone bridge thrown over 
it, but being swept away by the floods five and 
twenty or thirt^" years ago, it became an object 
of some importance to re-construct it; for this 
useful purpose a contribution was three times 
levied on all the towns and villages for ten miles 
of the district j a large quantity of wood was 
felled and transported, fully adequate to the 
useful undertaking, but at this era all activity 
ceased, all enterprize was suspended; the wood' 
thus collected was suffered to remain on the 
banks of the Tagus, rotting, till it perished, 
whilst the erection of the bridge, so far from 
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being advanced, is to this day unattempted. 
In the mean time a temporary wooden bridge 
has been thrown across the river, consisting of 
twenty arcades, five hundred feet in length, and 
twelve in breadth. For this necessary accom- 
modation a toll is established, of two reals, or five. 
pence for a chariot, and twice that sum for a 
coach. 

We have no sooner passed the bridge, than 
the country assumes a totally new and varied 
aspect, and a large beautiful open plain is pre- 
sented to the view; it is terminated on both 
sides by mountains, which almost unite at the 
left, but are higher and recede from each other 
on the right; it is environed by the Tagus, 
whose waters bathe the feet of the mountains. 
The country is well cultivated and fertile, and 
gradually cloathed with plive trees, which con- 
stantly become more dense and numerous. In 
In the progress of half a league you approach 
whole forests of these useful trees; here also it 
would be easy to render the country more 
fertile, by means of irrigation from the Tagus 
and the Alberquo, whose waters now merely 
contribute to its beauty, without facilitating the 
labours, or augmenting the comforts of its in- 
habitants. 

In passing over this plain, by a road which, 
though handsome and regular, broad and to- 
lerably straight, is dirty and neglected, we dis- 
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discover Talavera de la Heyna. This city most 
happily presents itself in perspective; at first 
Jt is but partially unfolded to the vievr, and it is 
but slowly developed in its whole extent. You 
distinguish. large masses of building, formed by 
the domes of churches, which, clustering to- 
gether with spires and steeples, assume the ap- 
pearance of as many pyramids, and create an 
advantageous idea of the extent and splendour 
of the town. You advance through a superb 
avenue of trees, and having passed the chapel of 
our Lady of Prado, wind round a beautiful pro- 
menade, of which this shady avenue forms a 
pleasing part. From thence, at the distance of 
a mile from the river Aberquo, you enter the 
city of 



TALAVERA D5 I-A REYXA- 

Takvera is a place of gr?^^ a,ntiquity ; it ex* 
isted under the Romans, majiy montupents of 
whom are S:till extant. Various h^ve been t;he 
eonjectuues respecting its came in u^mote times j 
it has been indiscriminately called Iborj^ an4 
Eburaj by some it has beeij^ ^upposie4 to b^ the 
famous Evora of tbe Romans, whilst others 
more plausibly place this city ill Portugal. Tfccre 
i« yet another divisicoi of jopinioip^ on tjiis, Htk" 
jcct, originating ia the prei^i^mptiQ^ t^at tbfr 
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4uicient Talabrica was no other than the old Ta- 
lavera. 

Whatever might be its origin^ it has participated 
in the common destiny of Spain ; it was trans- 
ferred from the dominion of the Romans to the 
Goths^ but fell under the Moorish yoke in 714, 
aiul was tributary to the caliphs of Damastus ; 
it afterwards formed part of the kingdom of 
Cordova, but in 914 was besieged by Orduna, 
king of Leon, who finally carried it by storm, 
abandoned it to plunder, and left it almost re* 
duced to ashes : in a short time it was retaken 
by the Moors, and annexed to the kingdom of 
Toledo. It remained dependent on that city 
till 1085, when Alphonso the Sixth, called the 
Brave, having conquered Toledo, turned his 
victorious arms against Talavera, and the city 
being soon reduced to capitulate, was reunited 
^ the prown of Castile at the commencement 
pf the following pentury. This devoted towtt 
wa$ revisited by the calamities of war, and again 
subjected to violence, pillage, and desolation, 
Ifali, j| Moorish prince, the king of Cordova, 
^ftef a long and fruitless siege of Toledo, sud-^ 
denly fjirected his attack against Talavera, and 
liaving obtained possession of the place by storm^ 
gave it up to plunder, and razed it^ walls to the 
ground; in the process of time, howwer, it was 
rebuilt, and converted into an ^ppen^e of the 
queens of Spain j i^ \yas finally relinquished 
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by Joanna, the wife of Henry the Second, in 
favour of an archbishop of Toledo (by whose 
successors it is still possessed), who gave to that 
princess in exchange the city of Alcaraz, in la 
JMancha. 

There yet remain some vestiges of the ram- 
parts, which are by some supposed to be no less 
ancient than the Romans j their ruins are disco- 
vere^ from the shores of the Tagus, and in all 
probability the fortifications have suffered less 
from the encroachments of time, than the daring 
and sacrilegious rapacity which has destroyed 
the building, in order to appropriate the fnate- 
rials to use. About twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, a private individual collected from a frag- 
•ment of the ramparts a pile of stones, to be em- 
ployed in the erection of his dwelling-house; 
this example of cupidity, instead of being repro- 
bated, was eagerly imitated, and his neighbour^ 
to prove that they were not inferior to him in sa- 
gacity, industriously attacked the dismantled 
walls, and soon reduced to an insignificant 
heap of stones all those stately fragments of 
majesty and strength, which had so long betn 
preserved in Talavera, as venerable monuments 
to illustrate its eventful history. The writer of 
this work has examined several of these stones, 
which, from their mass, their volume, and their 
regularity, appear worthy of attention ; several 
of them were distinguished by inscriptions ; si* 
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milar stones have been discovered in some houses, 
particularly in the old convent of the lesser 
Augustins, and in the house of Don Manuel 
Duque, where they are used as steps to the stair- 
case : two of them are in the court of the same 
house, which, to judge by their colour, have 
never been appropriated to any use ; the vestiges 
of inscriptions, and a sort of hieroglyphic cha- 
racters, are still distinctly visible. 
1 The fragments of this wall extend along the 
right bank of theTagus; several have been disco- 
vered on a little eminence, at some distance from 
the river, whilst others rise from its bed ; the for- 
mer are constructed of large pieces of freestone, 
are square, and flanked with towers ; the latter 
also are square, and of the same configuration ; 
one of these towers, which forms an angle of 
that part in which was the alcazar, or the king*s 
palace, is almost entire, and presents a majestic 
foraii it was covered with inscriptions; it is still 
easy to discover the chasms that have been ma?le 
by the removal of the stones, which were fpr- 
m??ly connected with one another. 

Notwithstanding these indications of remote 
antiquity, it will not be easy to ascertain the 
precise era at which these walls and towers were 
erected; one of those turrets, which are situated 
on the banks of the river, at a small distance 
from St. Clement's Church, at the south-west 
extremity of the city, has been been materially 
V 4 injured 
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injmrad. hy the istpnes detached frpnpi the general 
fabric; in consequence of this prematvire decay, 
it separated from tlje upper part of th^ struc-. 
turci ^i^d disclosed something like an incrusta- 
tion of freestc)ne, inserted in a more ancient 
tow^r, constructed also of; freestone, b^it evi- 
dentjy distinct from the original edifice; qn 
attentive observation it is apparent that the 
tower was originally rojind, but that afterwards, 
by a new layer of stQne§, it was rendered square,. 
The fir^t question connected with this circumr 
^tance is, whether the original tower wa§ erected 
by th? Romans? w^s tlie additional masonry 
the worlc of those people, of the Moors, or subse- 
quently to t^bem, of the kings of Castile ? From 
the Roman inscriptions still visible on the 
towers and wall, it should at first se^m apparent 
(hat they were erected by the Romans ; but it 
should be recollected^, that thgse inscriptions 
h^ve heen found in othei: part§ of the pity, and 
th^t the stones with which they are connected 
xnighJ^ easily be cqnceived to have constituted a 
part of some other edifice,such as a temple,pr publlq 
baths, and to h^ye heen used as tnateriah in the 
erection of their towers, after the destruction of 
the w^ils ]n which they had originally been 
employed; it must also be obvious, that the 
Roman$ had no motive to fortify a town in 
which no enemy was to be expected, a town 
placed in the recesses of the country, in the 
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ytty hitart of Spain, inapcemtik to invasioti^ 
and remote from iht frontiers, The Moors, 
on the contrary, and after them the kings of 
Castile and |^on, ^ere compelled tq invest it 
with turrets and rampartt, to secure it from the 
jrapacious incursions to which it was constantly 
exposed, during a long and calamitous period of 
^hreijages. 

Extent^ Dvoimn. It has ijiOt been ascertained what were 
the limi^ of this town under the Romans, or whether they 
were si^ch as existej^ diiring i^ sutgection to the Moors. The 
outline of the Moorish city still subsists, and its precincts may 
therefore be clearly traced : it commences at the end of the 
little wood which separates th^ Tagus from the promenade 
pf the Prado^ verging on the banks of that river, at the 
south-east extremity of the city, where it forms an obtuse 
apgle ; it i^ composed of a wall, irregularly formed of stones 
and lime, supported by round turrets, similarly- constructed, 
small, and p)ntiguou8 to each other.. The town extends the 
length of ^he river; a hundred and fifty steps farther it re- 
unites with the wall already described, which is also raised 
alopg the Tagus. Thp wall diverges from the river behind 
St. Clemei^t'^ church, i^nd advancing towards the country, 
suddenly takes a direction towards St. Clement's gate, com- 
monly called the gate of Merida; it then follows in a straight 
line the Benedictine convent, inclines towards St. Saviour's 
church, then runs parallel with the terrace of the religious 
house formerly belonging to the Jesuits, proceeds behind the 
houses of the streets Correderia, the arch of St. Peter, and 
finally takes a direction to the river, to the spot whence it ori- 
ginated. 

This enclosure is a long narrow parallelogram, the extreme 
points of which ate slightly rounded. Jt is small, and forms 
' not 
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not a fourth part of the actual extent of the city. Two of it> 
gates, called St Clement and St. Peteriarch, still subsist ; 
the vestiges of a third are still discernible ; it was but lately 
destroyed in the street Correderia, at the entrance of a street 
leading to the collegiate place, opposite the terrace of the Je- 
suit's house. This gate formerly enclosed an alcazar, or palace, * 
the residence of the Moorish kings, some vestiges of which 
arc yet visible.' It stood on that p^rt of the wall command- 
ing the Tagus, on the very spot that was once the site of tlie 
Augustine convent; some subterraneous remains are still 
extant. 

The enclosure was supported by a particular kind of 
fortification, which still exists ; it consists of turrets, separated 
one from the other, between thirty and forty feet in 
length, and more than six feet in depth ; they are of the 
height of the other walls, but terminated by a terrace, 
and protected by battlements, with a lofty gate, nine\ 
feet in diameter ; behind them are the original walls, in a 
transversal form ; they are so placed, that their^ gates mu- 
tually correspond, and thus you may make the circuit of the 
town, in passing from one gate to another. 

The limits of this town werq gradually enlarged under the 
kings of Castile ; it acquired a more considerable extent, a 
new enclosure was formed, which still subsists, and which 
comprehends all the northern, and a portion of the westcrix 
part ; it now extends in the form pf a large semicircle, from 
the eastern angle of the Moorish enclosure on the banks of the 
river, and connects itself with it towards the western point, 
at St. Clement's gate. You may yet discern the walls, 
flanked with towers, which are now mouldering into decay; 
in this enclosure, thus united to that of the Moorish town> 
is comprised the present city of Talavera. 

A suburb was gradually formed in a western direction 
from the town, in which is the parish of St. Andrew, on the 
road leading from Estremadura and Portugal. To this su* 
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burb was attached a gate, which has been rendered mcmo^ 
table by a flagitious act of cruelty committed in 1289, at 
the instigation of Sancho the Brave. On that very spot were 
exposed to view the dissected limbs of four hundred nobles 
of Talavcra, on whom death was inflicted for their steady 
adherence to the cause of the unfortunate family of La Ccrda, 
against the usurpation of the successful monarch ; this atro- 
cious violence is yet commemorated in the name of Puerta 
de Quartos, or Gate of Quarters. 

The town has been considerably enlarged during the pre- 
sent century ; its suburbs are now of greater importance and 
extend from the eastern to the western borders of the Tagus, 
thus forming a semicircular area, which circumscribes the 
limits of the town to the east, south, and west; they thus 
present to view a new town, of a more open and agree- 
able aspect ; it is extremely ]>opulous, and the two noblest 
streets in Talavera are in this district; these arc St, Andrew, 
leading to the gate of Quartos, and the road to Portugal, and 
Olivarcs, which is of very modern construction. 

The demands of an augmented population have naturally 
produced the nesessity of many supplementalparishes, for the 
accommodation of the new inhabitants ; and religious orders, 
monasteries, and nunneries, have consequently been multiplied 
in the various districts. In the first, or Moorish quarter of 
the town, is a collegiate church, with two other parishes, two 
monasteries, and two nunneries ; the second quarter, which 
is far more considerable, contains four parochial churches, 
two monasteries, and three nunneries ; in the suburbs there 
is one parish, with four monasteries ; formerly there was also 
a convent, belonging to the order of St. Antony, which in 
1791 was suppressed. 

Situation, Talavera is delightfully situated in a beautiful 
open plain, at once wide, cultivated, and fertile ; it com- 
mands the right bank of the Tagus, which bathes its wails, 
and is blest with a delicious climate. It is invested with 

nine 
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nine gi^tet, ^xclunve of die quarters, which belongs to the 
suburbs* 

Squares^ Streets. Talavera is very irregularly built. The 
streets are narrow and frequently crooked, and are often inr 
terrupted by little courts, so ill paved that in rai^y seasons 
the water fills the chasms and apertures, and presents the dis- 
gust^ object of muddy stagnant popls. The houses are 
all extremely low, they si.re raised but oQe story, and b^ve 
few windows. There is, properly speakings but on« square, 
which fronts the town-house and the collegiate church ; it is 
large and beautiful, rather long in proportiox^ to its brefidth,, 
and embellished with the finest houses in T^lavera. 

Bridge* Over the Tagus is raised St, Catherine's bridge, 
situated behind the convent of the Je^onimites ; it wa^ 
erected vo^ 1400, at the e^i^pence of cardinal Peter de Men*^ 
dosra* archbishop of Toledp ; originally . it was well builtji 
and of free^-stone, but from scandalous neglect has beei^ 
t^Sered to decay ; several lurches have already fallen, and 
wooden arches supply their places there are other arche& 
which equally discover symptoms of decline, and can only 
be saved by cautio;^ and care &om speedj^ destruction. St« 
Catherine's bridge is not straight; it forms, almost at one-thir4 
Pii its extent, a sharp angle, which throws it far back on the 
right bank of the river. It is divided into thirty-five arcades,, 
and is twelve hundred feet in lengjth. 

Clergy. This town has a collegiate chapter, eight paro- 
chial churches, (one of which is collegiate) nine monasteries, 
hvQ nunneries, and a che^el very highly celebrated by the 
title of the Holy Virgin of Prado. It is the residence of 
a vicar-general of the archbishop of Toledo, for the admi- 
nistration of ecclesiastical justice ; it has an episcopal court 
for the diocese, composed of ^ vicar-general, a fiscal, au 
an alguasil-mayor, and a regist^r^ 

The collegiate chapter was founded in 1211, by don 
Rodrigo Ximenesi archbishop of Toledo, and with this 
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8tif>ri»ted ccnditkmy that it abouU observe mv Wfinutil p^iky^ 
payment of five manivedis to the see of Toledo, in stgQ q< 
SdeUly amd subjectioo. There are four dignitaries attftclyed 
to the chapter, of whom the dean, who is always the ttniot 
cancm, takes ftfecedtn/ce, seven ca&ons, eight prebends* and 
aix chaplains ; there is a chapel for ten muriciaaa and twelve 
juvenile choristers. Among the dignitaries is an arch- 
<ieacon, who resides at Toledo, with the ample leveaae of 
sixteen thousand ducats ; the dean, on the contrary, ha^ an 
income not much more consido^)>le than the canons, who 
have two thousand ducats each ; the prebends have a stipend 
ef five hundred ducats, the chaplains two hundred duoals. 
The clerical habit appropriated to the canons and prebends 
consists of a large mantle and black camail, which is thrown 
over the surplice ; neither of these, however, is worn out 
of church, except in processions, when they exhibit the 
surplice. 

. The parochial clergy consist merely of a curate, with one^ 
or two vicars with the title of lieutenants. In the du^pel of 
Prado there are three chaplains, one of whom has the title 
of chaplain^major, with an income of thiiee hundred ducats ; 
the others have a stipend of two hundred ducats each. 

Administration Civil and Military^ Talavera has an alcade* 
mayor for the administration of justice, who is dependent 
oa the archbishop of Toledo, and whose decisions are 
amenable to the chancery of Valladoiid; there is also an 
alguasil mayor, and a custom-house for the regulation of 
commercial duties ; there is a commission for snuff and salt ; 
fbr the superintendance of other branches of revenue 
there is a warder of woods and forests ; a superiatendant of 
the royal farms ; for the protection of the community there 
is a holy brotherhood ; a captain-commander^ whose.business 
it is to investigate aivd determine on <;^Aes of contraband ; 
many institutions exist for public and private in^itruction ; 
Hiere is an economical society, whose members seldom meet ; 

there 
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there arc schools for latin grammar, schools of philosoplry 
and theology in the convents. of the Dominicians and Cor- 
deliers. The municipal body of Talavera is composed of 
twelve hereditary regidors; of three sworn nobles; of three 
sworn members of the states-general, elected annually; of 
a comptroller-general, elected also annually ; of an alguazil]; 
and of a lieutenant subordinate* to him in authority. 

H^spitak, In Talavera there are four hospitals, that of 
St. Lazarus, (originally destined for venereal patients) which 
is now generally in decay; that of Charity, or St. John of 
God, in which six beds are prepared for the reception of men ; 
that of La Caridad, open to both sexes, in which the num- 
of beds amounts from six to ten ; that of Mercy, which is 
also appropriated to both sexes, and has fourteen beds, 
twelve for the sick and two for convalescents. It is proper 
to observe that the hospital of Mercy is maintained at the 
expence of the collegiate chapter. 

" Edifices/ There are some structures in Talavera not un- 
worthy of particular attention. 

The church of the Carmelite nuns has two small altars, on 
which are two excellent paintings, one is a representation of 
Jesus Christ dead, resigned to the arms of the Eternal 
Father, the other is a Holy Theresa, in the style of J. B. 
Maino, 

The principal altar of the church of the Franciscan Pil* 
glims is adorned with a portrait of St. Anne giving a lesson 
to the Blessed Virgin ; this piece is attribured to John of 
Toledo. 

The Dominican churcli has one aisle, instead of three, as Kas 
been affirmed by M. de Pons ; it is a noble lofty symmetrical 
structure, and may be considered as a happy specimen of 
the modem Gothic ; the door of this church opens in the 
centre, in front of, the principal altar, but its grandeur is 
considerably impaii'ed,'d)y a reduction which has been ia^ 
judiciously made in its length, in order to construct a ves- 
tibule 
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tibule at the entrance of the convent ; at present it i$ ap* 
proached by an entrance at either side. The chancel con* 
tains three monuments, one is that of cardinal Garcias de 
Loaisa, a native of Talavera^ a grand inquisitor, president 
of the council of the Indies, archbishop of Seville, and what 
perhaps, to some, might recommend him more eloquently 
than these numerous august titles, the founder of the con* 
Tent. This distinguished personage died in 1546; on the 
tomb is placed a marble statue of the cardinal in pontifical 
robes, he appears recumbent, and the epitaph is exhibited 
at his feet ; the execution of this monument is truly beau- 
tifuU it is only to be regretted that some ornamental 
sculpture had not been introduced to the niche in which it is 
placed. The other monuments . are those of Loaisa and 
Catherine de Mendoza, the parents of the cardinal, each of 
whom is represented by a statue of white marble in a 
recumbent posture. 

The church of the Augustin Pilgrims has a handsome 
fapade happily presented to view ; before it appears an 
elevated terrace, open at both sides, paved with large flags of 
free-stone; it is approached by a double staircaV, protected 
by iron balustrades; the front is embellished by a gate, 
adorned with two columns of free-stone, and surmounted by 
a large picture of white marble in relief, representing St. 
Ildcfonso, who receives the chasuble from the hands of the 
Blessed Virgin ; the columns project too much not to injure 
the beauty of this piece, which being attached to the wall 
is retired from view. 

The church, which has one aisle, is large, lofty, and well 
lighted, and ha$ four chapels on either side; at the first glance 
it is strikingly impressive, but when attentively examined 
discovers many errors offensive to correct taste ; the chapels 
, are too low, each of the arches of which they arc formed is 
surmounted by a small window, with the appendage of a 
small balcony, ^vhich produces a ridiculous effect; the 

choir, 
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choir, which h placed bdaw the entrance«clo<yr, protni^ 
aomewkst in the shape of a horseshoe half throtigh the 
church, a position as injurious to elegance as Iftagnificence ; 
lo the pilasters there is neither hasc nor pe^stal, their 
capitals are encumbered with ornaments, the cornice is also 
loo much ornamented and extremely broad, it projects too 
much, and extends too far behind the altar ; the arches ot 
the roof do not rise on pilasters, hut are apparently throwBf 
hack far beyond the nare ; the transcepts are amply specious 
and terminated by a handsome dome, from whence is sus^ 
pended a lamp that exhibits no contemptible taste; b«i 
it is loaded with massive ornaments. This church contains 
not a single altar which does not appear ridiculous from the 
fantastic singularity of its architecture, the complexity of i*» 
ornaments, or the extravaganfce of its paintings. In a large 
chapel contiguous to it there k a picture of considerable 
merit, which represents Christ dead, Mary Magdalen kissing 
ht« feet, and the Blessed Virgin gazing at hibi with an ex- 
quisite expression of tenderness and grief. 

The. church of the Jeronimites presents neither front nor 
gate, the entrance is upon either side by doors whi<;h are 
boti^ small and mean, but by a pcrversencss, e€ which it is 
difficult to conceive the motives, all the decorations suitable 
to the gate- have been lavished with inconsiderate profusion 
Oft the chancel, which presents two large bodies, of archi- 
tecture, formed of pilasters, which a^e Doric in the fM?st and 
Ionic in the second,, and sustain an attic crowned by a 
balustrade ; these embellishments are obviously mitjplaccd, 
and whatever merit they might be allowed to possess b com- 
pletely obscured by the extraneous masonry,, which, under 
the idea of lendn»g support to* the edidce, ha& completely 
disfigured the decorations. These masses of wood have the 
most vulgar and ungracious aspect; their dimensions are 
enormous, and exhibit the most ridlculoua contmet to tkxt 

oxnamiftii 
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Muunents wlitcli are with difficulty disoerttibW i« SHcb 
an outwork of coarse elaborate materials. 

The church appears to have been constructed at two 
distinct eras ; the chancel is in a style totally different 
ftom the nave, which is large and spacious, and with 
breadth proportioned to its height, but it appcary . tog» 
«hor(, and this defect is exaggerated by the position of 
the two choirs, whiih are placed at the lower end of the 
church, one before the other, and project into the third 
part of the nave ; the lower choir actually dimifiishei 
the length of the nave, and the upper choir completely 
obscures it from view. The architecture might trxtort com- 
tnendation, if it were not wretchedly disfigured by a sorry 
^llery, which on either side extends from the choir to thf 
chancel, and causes a considerable projection. To crown 
$he whole of this galliinatias in architecture, the gallery 
|s supported on arcades, which intersejct the opening of the 
chapels at two thirds of their height ; by these means .the 
chapels have been rendered so low^ tHat whil^ one arch up- 
pears parallel with the roof, another is observed at a cer- 
tain elevation wholly isolated, and the spectator is unable 
to discover whence it originates, or op what base it rests ;. 
there are no transepts ; to compensate for this deficiency .t)ie. 
chancel is of such excessive amplitude that.it mjght be p^is« 
taken for another church ; it is however a good specimenof 
architecture; it is composed of two. bodies which rest on 
pilasters; the first body is of the Doric, the second of the 
Ionic order, the lattei* supports the arches of the roof, which 
arc simply embellished by a ceiling,. In .the centre riscs^ a 
dome, (so flattened as to be disagreeable to the eye,) that has 
little light, and is encumbered with massive ornaments ; the 
four curvilinear triangles, from whence it originates, are 
filled with figures of the four Evangelists in bass-relief, or- 
namented by sorry paii^ tings infresco, Sufficient time was al- 
lowed to the architects and sculptors employed in thii; 
Vol. III. Q churcl 
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^hnt^ t6 prodlK?«< ft. fiher^eAiice } t^ building ^o luiaumnrff 
in 1549, CLnd ended bot^in l€64l 

Amofig^ othfct blunders comtmtted in' tlias'undMiiking^Wc^ 
litey observe tbe twd dioirs ifrbich have beett placed kk th» 
ehancel, altkougb it ift ivell kno^n thftt^ this- piirt' of thi» 
p^urch is h^M sacred from th^ people, and thai it is oi^y 
in the aisle that the laity arc accustomi^ to recdre the monf^ 
of God* V 

Both tfce lowet choir and the chanCcl are iticlosed within 
tttircift grate t ^ upper choir and the galleries ate encircle 
vrtth- an iro» balustrade, which is painted red, a^ colour pat-^ 
ticularty offensive to the eye* 

The principal altar is of stucco^ in^iihitadon of marbles 
of diflbrent cotours^ in has twa bodies of architecture* 
"the first is extremely elevated} on each side arc" three 
Cwinthian columns ; two of them, in^ imitation of variegated 
ttd iind white marble, are placed in fronts with the statue 
of a saint between them; the third, which exhibits an jmi* 
tmtion of white marble» is thrown back and almost con- 
cealed by the statue; these columns support on each side^ 
aai atigel of very indifferent executioi^ ; a large picture m 
bal^relief, eqund to the columns^^ in height, occupies th«^ 
middle, this is a St. Jerome, with several other figures, $0 
excessively diminutive as to appear mean and contemptible j 
. the second body is extremely small", when compared with th9r 
first ; two of its pilasters are painted, and in the middle ap*» 
t>ears a small stuccoed picture in bass-relief. 

In the chancel are two small altars of stucco also, but in** 
Stead of being placed in the cefitre between the two sides, 
where there .is an ample space, they arc inserted in the 
Jingles which fbrm the slope of the pilasters, where, from 
fteir extreme smallness, they produce all the disagreeable 
effects of disproportion and deformity. 

In passing ftom the church to the s&tcristy, we may oh^* 
itotipe an octagtmal compartment^ tolerably handsome; besides 

which 
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wl^ch u a magnificemt ttaircaie of free-stone^ broad, .and 
ornamented with a balustrade, which is perfectly isolated 
from the waU» 

It should seem to have been the object of the architect to 
exercise his invention in order to disfigure this edifice, whicK 
IB its present state is an immense repository of absur« 
jdity, extravagance, and caprice. It is vexatious to reflect^ 
t^at on this heterogeneous pile an expence was lavished, more 
than adequate to the construction of a noble and regular 
fabric. With all the embellishments of taste and elegance 
in Talavera, however, and its whole dislricty it is regarded^ 
as a miracle of beauty and majgnificencc ; and the high re* 
putatbn it has long enjoyed, not only invites criticism, but 
provokes, and in some measure extorts censure. 

The collegiate church has a front and a gate in the 
Gotl^ic style, but is wholly destitute of ornaments ; they are 
liordered on the risht by a square tower, much more modern 
in its construction; it exhibits a good taste; a correspondent 
tower on the other side would not fail to embellish it. 

The church is Gothic ; it has three aisles, large and ad- 
mirably arranged^ separated on each side by four large 
pillars, which support the arches of the vault; these pillars 
' are formed each by four small columns recumbent one oh the 
-other. The large aisle would be beautiful if it were hot dis* 
&gured by four arches which run Across it* an ci^ rest on the 
' collateral pillars ; its beauty is still mote impaired by the 
choir, which is placed in the centre, sind on three sides 1$ 
so completely environed by walls* that it has the appenrance 
idf a house constructed within a church. 

No transept is discoverable. The choir and chancel are 
inclosed within a handsome iron rail with sitded ornaments; 
a corresbondent balustrade adorns the five steps leading to, 
the principal altar, which exhibits the modern style^ and haf 
twp handsome pilasters of greyish blue marble, between 
• ' Q § "" ' whicK 
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^hicH w placed a picture of the Abs\imption of the Holy 
Virgin, which displays considerable genius. 

One of the collateral aisles hq,s an altar dedicated fo St^ 
lldcfot^so, in which is a handsoine picture of that s«iin( 
from the school of Blaise de Prado. The^e are in this aisle 
three iliauspleiiinS;^ two at the end next the chancel, %h6 
pther in the jihapcl of St. Fraiicis 5 of the monui^ients in the 
chancel) one js sjmply a large tomb carved with a profusion 
of Gothip Ori^atnents \ thfii other is also a foinb, invested witi^ 
firti^orial decorations j a statue of white marble reclines on it, 
armed in the ahtique style, the head uncovered, the casque 

.iying at the feet; at its side is ^ child who weeps} the last 
inonument wAs erected t6 th6 Ineraory of a panon of this 
church, his statue appears kneeling, Coverecj >vith a mantle^ 
an op^n volume lying on the ground, atid a square bonnet 
placed before it; this statue is rendered valuable by the spirit 
pjf. the design and the delicacy of the execution. 

. In the sacristy 6f the chtif ch is preserved a large picture 
of St. Joseph by Antony taloniiiio* 

The church of the Holy Virgin of Prado is beyond ttt 
limits of the city^ pn the ptomenade from lyhiph it takes its 
name; it is remarkable for the dcyption paid to thp statue of 
the Virgin. The crttratice to it is by a largp piazza of sevei^ 
Arches^ which fire supported t>n piers of free-stone \ h has 
three spacious aisles, divided from each other by large and 
handsome arches of frce-stonc^ which resf on , beautiful 
xolumns jof the same stones ; the trahsep^s are equally largo 
and handsomp, embellished with pilasters and surmounted' 
}>y a lofty dome> >vhich is elegantly terminated by a cupola. 
■The architecture^ though plain and simple, is majestic ; it 
would be rel^dered yet more beautiful by a continuation of 
the vaulted roof,* which fills but one part of the large aisle, 

jintiquities On entering this church you discover in a^' 
nichei inserted in the wall, a tomb of white stone, in the' 

Jriu^ of a coQn, destitute of every omam<inty seven feet iu 

length. 
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lengthy two feet six inches in breftdth, and three feet mne 
inches in height j on a slab stone placed underneath are two 
inscriptions, ope above the other, and only divided by fi 
cross, which is engraven on the stone ; the first appears i|i 
Roman characters, which are ill-made and uneven, an4 
not in Gothic letter?, »s ha9 bpen allcdged by Mons. Pons } 

it runs thus ; 

LITORIVS FA 

MVLVS DEI VI 

XIT ANNOS PLVS 

MINVS LXXV RE 

QVIEVIT IN PACE DIR 

Vim KAL, 4VUAS 

AERA PXXXXVIIl, 

The other, which is traced in characters common to th« 

inxteenth century, simply ipforpis us, that this tomb was 

discovered in 1513, in a plantation of olive trees, near the 

convent of the Mfithurins; and it being presumed from 

the foregoing inscription- that it inclosed the body, of a 

Christian, lias removed into the church. 

The first inscription is obviously liable to some suspicions 

respecting its authenticity ; litorius is a Roman name, biit in 

the sixth century the Goths were sole masters of Spain, who 

had, as is well known, their peculiar letters, and no longer 

employed Roman characters; it is also to be remarked that 

^he characters discovered in this inscription are ill mad^, 

Imeveny imd irregular ; they evidently bear the Impression of 

the sixth century, and yejt appe^^r to have been traced by 

the same hand that produced the second inscription. It is 

difficult to account for so large a stone having been select^ 

for so short an inscription ; it shouW secni to have been the 

consequence of some sagacious presage that the blank spac^ 

^ouM soon be filled by another spries of characters, 

According to popular supposition, Litorius was a Romaic 

general, although it is notorious that Roman general? weri^ 

^p longer known to Spain in the sixth century^, 

Tkm 
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Thew 18 a House called Casa dc los Banos, situated in iht 
second quarter of the town, and belonging to the town of 
^ontera, which is conjectured to have been crecW by ^ the 
'Moors, and by them used 'as fcatts 5 it has even been'^sup- 
|>osed tbat there still exists a pipe communicating with tfit 
riv-fer, whicli was destined to afford the necessary supply of 
water. In opposition to this hypothesis, it may be observed^ 
that this bouse presents no vestige of Moorish construction ; 
the conjecture has originated in the cfrcumstance of its 
having betn built on the same site with the baths, which 
were public edifices, n^t peculiar to Talavera, but equally 
common to Madrid and Barcelona. 

Many inscriptions are still extant at Talavera, which for 
the greater part refer to the lower empire. 
, Two entire altars are pxeserved here in the court of^ the 
house belonging to donna Maria Philippa Baquero, besides 
the silk manufactory. 

Promenades, Talaver^. has two prmcipal promenadesi 
situated without, and at the i;wo extremities, of the town ; 
the first on the road from Portueal, and the second on, the 
road from. Madrid, each contiguous to the suburbs, tlie one 
approximating to the west, the other to the north. 

The first is called the French promenade, in consequence of 
havine been planned and laid out by a Frenchman, of the name 
of RuUier^ who had already conferred substantial benefits on 
the town, by the establishment of a silk manufactory, la 
this promenade is presented a broad and beautiful alTey. 
planted with trees, extending from the gatq of Quartos and 
the road to Portugal, to the banks of the Tagus, wlbich is 
more than a thousand feet : it is furnished with stone rails, 
and is terminated by a terrace commanding the river. This 
alley is surrounded on the left with new houses, and open on 
the right to a view of the country ; it is little frequented. 

.. -^ . ^.. ,i. ». . w. ,1., . I. . * - v IK. «;i lit uiAjHi, 

and even app^u^ neglected ; it is kept in no order, and man/ 
of its fine trees have perished for want of 'cart. It is pro* 
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»1^«Ue'&at it Iks te<y for from the town to li^on^e 9Jfon)u4t« 

; place of retort with the public. 

^Th« other; public walk, called the Praclo» ortheuPre, is 

'iMMdsome.ftiHl ipftcious, of an vpen agreeable a^ect, aud 

^•TlvHiledat a little distance fro^ the right bank of the Tag^ ; 
it presents a Wyg, parallelogram^ somewhat irregular, tcrmi* 
nalio^ in a point at its entrance \>y the road from Madrid* 
(n the middle it appears broad, imt grows narrower on the side 

* contiguous- to 'the city. The inequality is, however, so well 
concealed byi plantations, as not to be ofiensive to the eye* 
The length of the promenade is fourteen hundred feet ; it is 
two hundred feet in breadth in the road to Madrid, four 

' hundred in the centre, and two hundred and sixty on the 

* side next the town* There is a very broad alley planted 
with trees, which extends its whole length. There are five 
'Other all/eys) also, equally shady, whicli embellish the view, 

rand terminate at some little distance from the chapel, befora 
which is left a pretty wide area. These alleys afford the 
accoiamodation of seats to the passengers. In the centre of 
the space^ becwoen the town and the chapel, is a large foun- 

^toin in the form of a pyramid* whiich rests on two lions^ and 
^o canaoi^, mounted on carriages, from which a copious 
torrent of walep is dischejrged into a circular bason of ample 
dimensieiis* The fountain is of free-stone ; but its architect 

* ture is iadiieront, and its sculpture yet worse^ It stands in 
the centre of the rotunda, whose precincts are marked by 
two rows of lofity trees. There reoaains to the right a 
•sli^ of 'ground laid out in flowers^ There is a little poplar 

wood which encircles the lawn, and divides the river from 
the p^omenade^ The Prado i| a delightful spot in summer, 
<^t its beauties will soon perish from neglect; itisperpe* 
tiiaUy runnij^g to deeay, and no car^^ is t^n to rfsncw thii 
•r|llaBtations. 

;0a the right side of this: promenade rises a lajrge square 
eiifice y it is boused at one extrtmity i>y th# «)|^el ; o4 
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^e back ground by the wood. It incloses an ampfe spaci^ 
destined to become the scene of combat to conflicting ifullt i 
it is a hundred and forty feet in length to a hundred and 
twenty in breadth ; it is regularly beautiful, and embellished 
on the three sides by open galleries, in which are constructed 
boxes for the accommodation of the spectators; 

Manufactures. Talavera was, at one period, the seat of 
poverty. The establishment of silk manufactoKes has aug- 
mented its population, and raised it, if not to opulence, «t 
least to activity. This beiiefieial undertaking originated, 
as 'has been already observed, in the active zeal of John 
Rullier, a native of Nismes, in Languedoc, to whom the 
district of Talavera owes its renovation and prosperity. It 
was the object of his enlightened mind to suggest various 
plans of utility for its progressive improvement, but, un- 
happily, his beneficent views were not permitted to operate, 
and he was often impeded by obstacles insuperable even 16 
his unabated ardor and indefatigable perseverance. This re» 
spectable man died a few years since, leaving but one daugh- 
ter, married to don Joseph Zepeda, who is descended fronv 
one of the first families in the country, and whose - ho&-f 
pitable mansion ofiers a most agreeable asylum to strangers* 

Exclusive of its silk^looms, Talavera has manufactories of 
soap, hats, earthen-ware, delf-ware, gildings, and galloon* 

The soap manufacture is not extensive, the soft soap alone 
being made. 

The manufacture of hats was introduced some year^ 
since by a Frenchman, ^d in 179^ began to acquire some 
credit. 

* The potteries of Talavera were long highly celebrated, 
and for a considerable time supplied a lucrative and impor- 
tant branch of commercov They are evidently on the de- 
cline. The manufactories are reduced to seven or eight. 
These productions no longer exhibit the same delicacy, of 
execution. Tbeir designs are also lameiitabl^ defective* 
•■■••;>■ ■ . The 
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The dutlerutb CMipl^ed in them is a certain earth which i# 
iottud near Caiera, three leagues from Talavcra. 

The manufactures of silks, gildings, and gaUoons, ar^ 
4m the contrary, highly useful and important ; they are €a«- 
ried on in thr^ large commodious houses, which are ye( 
inadequate to the increasing demands of trade* Much of 
the lahour is performed in private houses. 

There has also been raised at Cervcray a village tw# 
leagues from Talavera, another large edifice, in which a49 
twelve nulls for twisting the silk; four large windles fcr 
winding it ; and six machines for doubling it. This compli- 
cated machinery is put in motion by four oxen, and the va- 
rious processes of twisting, winding, and doubling, seven 
thoa<(and and seventy-two threads of silk, arc thus performed 
at once. 

This establishment was rapidly augmented under the di- 
reckon of Rullier and the other French mechanics who sue* 
ceeded him in its superintendence. So successful were their 
labours, that, in a short tinte, stuffs were fabricated in Spain 
not unworthy of competition with those of France, the de- 
mand for which was fouhd to diminish. In 17^2^ Rullier 
being obliged to withdraw from this manufactory, the care 
mf it was committed to a company to the exclusion of almost 
all the French who had previously assisted in its establish- 
ment The consequences of this change were soon disco- 
vered ; the manufacture declined ; the stuffs were deterio- 
xated ; and the consumption diminished ; the utizans were 
disdiarged from the loom, and every thing threatened the 
total subversion of the establishment, when the king iiiter- 
posed, and again extended to if his care and protection. U 
has since been yielded to the ixu:orporated society of khe Gr«- 
mios at Madrid, but has never recovered its former splei|« 
idor and prosperity. 

Ta&tas, satins, silk cloths, and serges, arc fabricated herf^* 
m are silk ribbons^ plain and figured velvets, stuffs of .j^ 

and 
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ibi'iilver, stuffs of sitk Hfid |;bld, g<i)lo6ns/gold^tfidi89vef 
fringes, and silk ^tbckings. It i^mpbjs three htndredtftfid 
Hinty^stxlobms, and affords occupation^ two thousand Jjer- 
-ims* Thei-e ate annudly consumed in it about a^hu^red 
tthJl^Qiand >}>ounds of silk, four tfaotisand masks 6f silver, tand 
%evtorty marits of gdld, 

. Some of the stuffs iidsuing frond thetAanufaqtpry areibaiu- 
<tWiil"aftd*^ood, but they Want the 'gloss and lilstre of the 
^ftxjnch Ktuffs ; a^d'as thcya^e dearer than those^ie,;wiA 
til j^e contingent eHt>ence of csowtoission, and tnansportatioiii 
-they are far from being^aWe to ttfaiwtain'a Competition urith 
-l^fif* The s^ockiAgsare'of tiie vileiBt ^qdalUy, being' thin, 
'thaggy, and ill-dt^sed. The .greater part of theee artickis 
*^te exported to the Spanish' cfolonies. 

But, independent of any particular views of commercey As. 
-establis^m^t of ma^rfactures, by contributing to remove 
-$ldth and inactivity, has produced an incalculable igood to 
the whole district. An object' is now offered to industry, 
md i. source of hojpe and plfeijty ^6|)tfnbd to repiniag indigene^. 
A itti^ge twimber of hidividuals are ^ngag^d in abeneixcsal 
pursuit, and a lucrative employment. The women:spin the 
'idlky tlie yOung girls embroider the stockings, •and there' ave 
'e^tti'y'OWhg ladies, who not only* find inthis department imi 
'llgt^ei^afble occupation for the needle, but a prditable iimd by 
'#hitb'*to defray the expence of their personal* ornamen?ts. .. 

Cbmhetce. The situation of Talavera de rla '* Reyna ap^ 
'^<|M* ftvoiM^able to commerce,' and ' were the llagus rendemd 
"V&Vigftbley rtight b'ecome»an emporium of wealth. 

But Whatever aptitudes to trade it may have received from. 
^Isatill^ ttre wholly neglectecl; nor is its agriculture in m more 
nfidfttie^ ' state. To the fertile Soil nothitigbut industry is 
*f^Ulsilie to render it a ^Cene of smiling ^abuniaace. ''With 
the advantages of an inland stream, and a maantirndfiver,' it 
'tlWtt^^ all • the possible fecilities for irrigation, wiiicb iMould 
^^lipuffiy^ftrtiUze mcladovrs and ^ard«ns^ afid^S^mrt" « sttcoes - 
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sionof harvests, which ar« now lost from dryness' and' JiridRty: 
i^^eat, oil, and wiiie, woUtd tlius be multiplied, 'nifd'ii^ 
spcciei of culture might be introduced ; but no ISUeh'feMn^ 

*'can Ibe'expccfcd from tW itihabiiahtsof T&lavcrtt. Sit&k in 

*apathy or' sloth, Ihc/ attempt hot to deviate frbta the'likirdW 
track prescribed ^by prejudice iind fgi^ohitice. 'Ke^UHie 

'not t&e courage io Hazard innoviatioh, or the dtaibitt8n% 
pursue' improvement ; and such' is thieir'lmpfllcit 'defeitA^ia 
for precedent, that they are (Content to follow the fextoiple 

"of tbeir Tathert, without even admitting the SUspibibtf'ihlt 

'progression is possible, or Change eJtpedient. Ma^'Aa, tlitSr 
countryman, who lived two hundred years ago, has stron^y 

^stigmatized their indolence iarid improvidence ; atid 'the V:ha- 
racier thiis' affixed to them by ' their *contem)[iorary,' is ithj^fy 

' justiAed by subsequent experience. 

Celebrated Men. Several distinguished fnen^have arisen in 
this town, who have earned their reputation by a long ai(d 
laborious course of application. Among these are t^e Civi« 
ifians, Antony Gomez,* Fernando Gomez A rTas,! Antony 4e 
Meneses y Padilla,! Barthlemy Fnas de Albofn6s||, andAl- 
phonso Herrera, celebrated for his agricultural' work' which 
was published in 1520, but, unfortunately, made Utile im* 

^ression on his contemporaries. Talavera also gave birth to 
Carzia de Loaisa Giron, archt>ishop of Toledo, author of' tiie 
ijoUection of the councils of Spain, (published in 159^) ;'ta 
Berhardin de Meneses, who wrote the history of' the Flemish 

' "war, and to John Mariana, the great historian of Spain, 
who died in l623, at the adviuiced age of ninety. Tracfi* 

* 'tie wrote on elvil law, and left a coimuentar/ on thelawi o^ Spain ; lit 
Jived in Uie middle of the tixteenUi een'tuxy. 

f He produced in iMi a commentary' onlb^ lawi' of Torn. ' - * 

" J* He wrote oif civil law hi l^TO, 

^ n' !!e published in 1570 Arte de los Contratos ; he wrote ^Iso kitUihV 4(lhi^ 
' entitled Iiiib{et de Eipasa, which was never printed. 
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tiou has also given to Talavcra the female saint Sahina^ 
who suffered martyrdom at Avila ; but some historians award 
thi^ legendary honour to Evora in Portug^,!. 

Manners, ^Customs, At first sight Talavera appears aa 
.agreeable place j it is happily situated, and enjoys a delight- 
ful climate ; it has fine promenades, and it includes a suffi- 
cient number of respectable families to secure the advantages 
of polished society; yet, by a strange and inconceivable fa- 
tality, every domestic circle is i^lated ; every family remains 
alone y theye is either no intercourse, or such as, from the 
restrictions of etiquette, is inevitably rendered insipid, gloomy* 
and monotonouiR. 

The beautiful promenades form no sources of amusement 
to the inhabitants ; they, are rarely frequented except on cer- 
tain holidays. The same cautious reserve is always visible, 
and the women, even when they meet the men, scarcely 
yeriture to speak to them. 

Public diversions are rare occurrences. There are few- 
balls; plays are performed only during one part of the 
year. The bull-fights arc suspended here as in other parts 
of Spain, or are permitted only on very extraordinary occa-^ 
^ions. 

Jt would not be invidiqus to remark the negligence of pa- 
rents in the education of their children ; they arrive at ma- 
turity without having made any valuable attainments. Thd 
young men are uninformed on every subject; the youug 
women incompetent to the discharge of any duty. There 
are, however, sometimes, a few who rise from the mass, ^nd, 
under every disadvantage, arrive at knowledge ; such, is don 
Joseph Zepedi^ already mentioned; and such the marquis Bus- 
cayolo, now resident in Madrid, with, the title of marquis 
de CojUreras, who not only collects books, but loves letters, 
and, in himself, possesses a treasure of knowledge, M. Manao, 
an advocate ; don Francisco k Ponte, called also Mejorada, 
fV more commonly Marcbena, who, under an unprepossess- 
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Iftg fextcrior, aftd m a garb of almost cynical austerity, con- 
ceals an ine.xfatkustible fund of knowledge in geogiaphy, his* 
tory, and antiquities. He is indebted for nothing cither to 
the education he received from his parents, or to the* com- 
pany of well-informed peoplej but owes all his attainments to 
himself; he never travels from his own country, but ift a1-» 
wnys employed, and takes advantage of those few resource* 
Jie has in a well-selected, though not numerous, library ; 
}iis fortune does not permit him to resign himself to his taste 
/and to render it more considerable. 

At Talavera you never hear any mention made of poig- 
Ha^ds, tnyrders, assassinations, and disputes, which are very 
/reqUent in other places. 

The amusemetits of the people are simple and little diver- 
sified ; one of their pleasures is singing, both within door* 
and in the streets at night, and accompanying themselves 
with the zambomba, an instrument of a monotonous and 
humming tone, the description of which is given in another - 
part of this work. This lasts from All Saints day till Clirist- 
mas. At that time the zambomba ceases, and they substi- 
tute in the place of it the pandero, an instrument something 
like the tabor, to the music o^ which they both sing and 
jdance seguidillas. 

At Talavera some particular customs are observed* and 
considered saCred on account of their antiquity ; but, as 
there is in them a mixture of the ceremonies of the Catholic 
church with certain profane rites, they would well deserve to 
ie suppressed. ^ 

' Oti the morning of Easter-day a pile of wood is raised in 
one of the pnncipal squares, in the middle of which a gi- 
gantie statue is erected, dressed in the most fashionable 
style, and they look upon it as the representation of Judas. 
As soon as the procession, which celebrates the mystery of ^ 
the Resurrection, begins to move, they set fire to it. The 
|»ile beinglightedy the 'figure is burnt and reduced to ashes. 

During 
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Dufing^ tb<v ^n^ ihjskt^ the, processioi^ is pa»ing> t^ij&^rp^ir^ 
^9us qrow<l of people are more intent upoi\ this spe(^tacl« 
^lyui Qi^ tb^ rj^idqu^ ceren^ony exhibited to them ; they ce^ 
U^t^r^^^ it b^ peals of laughter, immoderate acclamations 
4^^ faiuziisfi^) i^xi^d frequently by very licentious converi^^ 

. Amc^th^r, custplTIi perhaps, still more reprehensible, is yet^ 
maintained \yitH' yigCjUFj. During tl^e nine days preceding, 
(JJhxistii^^-day, l^igh mass is performed bj^ the Cordelieref 
at six o'clock in the morniim^ children furnished with whistles^ 
suiseinble^t.oget]i^t)}^r^ A^s soon as the mass begins, thevat^lted 
T^J^pl of t|q ql^utph resound with tiie stroqg and shrill sound 
of innumerable whistles ; they accompany the singings of t^e 
p^ciestis with tbi^ (disorderly noise at the elevation of th^ 
Ijpsjt, ,tl|e cojninui^io^, ^ijd the pray<Brs ,at ^he end of the 
^9^ : it i^ called th^ li^ass of A^inaldq. 

The Mondas de Talavera have been famous. It is the name 
fiven. to ^ f&te, celebrated cyer^ year after Easter in 
bi9Q0\ii; of th^ Virgin Mary of th^ Prado. The inhabitants 
f^ thQ nei^boi^ring villages assemble on that day, (oriningr 
tig Vj^y processions a^ there ar^^ yiU^es, in ranks ; eacfa^ 
grpgessiqn i^ precede.4 by an immense taper d[rQsse4 out 
with ribbons and flowers, which is carried erect like the 
orp^s ; thej^ f^lsp beiy: a largc^ macljiine in the form of a fun- 
]j^ n^^ed a.t the en4 of ^ lon^ stick, whi<^h is also orna« 
minted wijtj^ flowers, placed yi^ arys^n^ed in different man* 
i}er|i. It cp^ta}Jls o^e part of the ofering th^y axe oblij^e4 
to make to the Holy Virgin, Ypu also see sedan chairs car- 
ried by mpij; c^r^ drwn by oxen, all prnamented w^th 
4of ^ ai?4 ril?J^on^> «5»d €gi\^lly Ipj^^ed wit]i o^ennjgs 90:5^-, 
sitting 9^ th§ prodjuctipps of the eaTt|i; corn, wiiic^ oil, 
fruits, flowers, ^nd eyei^ ^f wood; according; %q t^e taste, in-t 
^l|najtipn, pj; deyptio^i, o^" ^acb vota^, and .sometime^ even 
^ anijp^hj,. are jdoipfd in the s^me manner. Lambs, 
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tkcM^productiom are carried into, the.chapel, end itMi tfiem 
tbe sedan chairs, the chamots, and the ammals which ace 
led to the foot of diealtar* These ceremonies, give rise tofte- 
quent disputes ( the meeting of two. processiona cneatea. & 
qnarrel which shall have precedence, and they fre<|iienftly 
come to bkMvs ; the processions, throw each oth^ into dia* 
ordv and confusion ; a battle, ensues with fists, sticks, and 
sioncs, and the action ia often bloody. The origin of thia 
custom ifr unknown, but might probably be found in the an« 
tiijnitaes of Paganism, such as the feasts of Pomona and 
Ceres* 

This ceremony is celebrated on particular days. The 
principal attraction formerly was the bull-fights ; Mt they 
ure now prohibited ; th^y were under the direction of th* 
Knights of the Virgin Mary of Prado, who used to contri- 
bute to the splendour by running themselves. It will not bd 
iiioproper here to raendon the origin and nature of this pecu* 
liar order of knighthood. 

In 1558 some gentlemen of Talavera formed an associn* 
tiOB, and bound themselves atid their successors to appear 
on horseback in a blue and white dress at the public feasts 
which were celebrated every year in honour of the Virgin 
Mary of the Prado, to fight with bulls, to joust against 
dd4th other, and to perform aU those ^ts which knights 
enrants were accustomed to do on similar occasions. This 
institution, and their regulations, were approved by the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the krd of the city, and confirmed by the 
king. They were sometimes called, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Cavaileros hcimanos de la fiesta de los toros, or 
Knights Brothers of the bul)»fights ; but the name Which they 
bear at present is Hermandad de los Cavaileros de la Virgen 
del Prado, signifying iki% Brotherhood or Association si the 
Knights of the Virgin of the Prado. 

This establishment is still in existence. Properly it should 
consist dt Boibkmen ^nly, but ahuses have crept in h^re as 
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well as every whete else. It has a chief, entitled Hern»ii9 
ranioTr (head brother,) who is chosen every year by the 
knights, who likewise have the election of those they wish 
to admit into their orden 

The dress of these knights is peculiar ; some of them wear 
gala habits, while others are in mourning. The first ii a 
mixture of the Moorish and ancient Spanish costume ; it is 
a kind of a white woollen jacket, with very full sleeves ota 
silk stuff embroidered with silver flayers, and sits quite close 
before, ornamented on the left side of the body with a large 
medallion -embroidered in silver, representing the Conceptioa 
of the Virgin Mary ; the brfcechcs are likewise of blue silk 
with silver ; a sort of small mantle of white woollen cloth, 
representing exactly the ancient Spanish mantle, is placed 
over one shoulder, and falls as low as the waist along the 
middle of the back. The heads of the knights arc covered 
with round cases, something resembling turbans, about fifty 
inches high, of blue and white mixture, surrounded with gauze 
Sickly folded, on the top of which is a silver crescent. Thq 
mourning dress is more; simple and noble; it is black, and 
the exact ancient Spanish costume, with a little round hat 
turned up on one side, and ornamented with a plume of 
feathers. The sword worn with both dresses is the ancient 
Spanish sword, called degolilla; the handle is black, and 
guarded by a large basket hilt When the knights appear on 
horseback, they bear a buckler on their left arm, on which 
their device is painted. Their horses are caparisoned with 
a profusion of roses and cockades of ribbon, ornamented 
with silver lace ; the saddle is covered with a Silk stuff, em- 
broidered with silver flowers with a blue border, when they 
vear a white dress-, and red when they arc habited in black. 

The knights, .clothed in this fashion, accompany the image 
of the Virgin whenever it is taken out of the chapel; 
thfjy precede it sword in hand, and appear at the ffetcs which 
are celebrated every year in her houpiir thc'Siiturda^'6f £he 
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week of Quasimodo ; and the day following ttey exhibit 
tQurnamenU and jousts, aod eptcr the lists on horseback, 
two and two ; eacb ooe is foUowcd by two pages, d|x^ssed it^ 
their liycriesy also on horseback. Tbcy run thieir cavaliers, 
and perform different eyojuttons in the square; theyjous( 
with canes, and, with a strange kind of gaUantry, thrdvf 
small canes to the ladies, who are in thf^ir balponies. 

Ciimate and productions. The climate pf Ta^avera is ex« 
tromely fine ; the atmosphere is pure and serene ; the wint> 
ters arc mild, and th# summers very hot ; the water is very 
good, and provisions of the best quality are to be had thervt 
I9 general they enjoy excellent he^th, and there i% scarcely 
any illness during the greater part of tha ya^r ; hut the 
heats of summer always occasion ^ t^rti^n intermittent fever, 
which in general becomes obstinate and dangerous, and fre* 
quentiy degcni^rates into chronic complaints i b.ut this is 
not so much owing to the nature of the i^liynate as to the 
water, which they suffer to lie stagnt^nt in the streets and tho 
neighbouring parts of the city, "fh^s inconvenience niight 
easily be remedied by giving a current to the water, \vhich 
/often remains merely from the bad state of the pavpn^entf 
yirhich is often tiiken npt and hgs neither ^Ippe npr gutt^r^ 
There is nothing dangerous in the feyexs theinselves, but only 
in the manner (hiiy i^re treat^^ The piitient is instantly 
drenched with quinquina (Jesuits bark ;) and the excessive 
use of this medicine is continued during several days. Thf 
Wti-styptip vegetable acidp ivo^Jd be jnnch n^or^ ^$cm 
cipus. 

Oa Itf^ving Talavefa, you continue your roa4 
through the sapie plain, which by degrees be» 
conies more engaging^ You do pot meet with 
a single village during the journey till you ^r^ 
riye at Tprralya, which h at about six Igagpes 
iJistunce. You only pass the Ve»t* 46 ParaU 
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rq^negas two houiij before you arf rve at jChis vil^ 
lage : proceeding onwards, for about two hottrs, 
you arrive at la Calzada de Oropeza,' and arftiei'' 
that enter Estreniadura. 



Itinei^aryfram Talaverade la Keyna to Toledo 



eleven Leagues^ 




Talavera de la Reyna, 




Albetclie, the river and wooden bridge oi . 


1^ l^gue^ 


Cebolla, Jiale town of 


3 


Erustfes, village 


1 


Carriches, village 


* 


TJaiinona, small town of 


I ^ 


Ccrindote, villago of 


n 


•Rielbe, village 


1 


Gwadaramma, river and^bridge 


1 


Toledo, the city of ♦ 


1 



You leave Talavera by tiie road by which yoii 
arrived from Madrid, and pursue it to the distance 
of half a league beyond the river of Alberche>, 
where you pass over the wooden bridge* Leav* 
in^ then theroad^ you turn to the right> andf 
soon come in sight of the Tagus. The country 
in parts is richly cultivated, and at length iSeiElns 
covered with, vines, planted and supported in a 
singular manner; each, plant is in the middle, 
and on the top of a mound of earth, insulitedl - 
and* raised about the height of two feet. AVL • 
the land here ;is.5and\r, which makes the ro^ 
' .' vV. diffieult 
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difficult for travelling, though it is level and in 
good condition. There is not a single tree to 
be seen. On the left you find the village of 
Mount Aragon, and afterwards that of Afa^ 
no2a; soon aftervrards you arrive at Cebolla, 
after four hours travelling from Talavera. 

CeboUa is a very small town, containing 
about two thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
partly built upon a hill, and partly at the foot 
of it ; it seems to have been more considerable, 
if one may judge Vrom the great number of - 
houses that are now in ruins. It has a parish 
church, a chapel of ease, and a hospital, ThQ, 
palace of the duke of Alba, the lord of the 
manor, stands in the square; it is a considerable 
edifice, with nine large windows in front. The 
front is ornamented at each of the extremities 
with four pillars, placed two by two, but, with- 
out capitals; it forms in the middle a swelling 
projecture, ornamented with four pillars of the 
same sort, and furnished with a large iron bal- ' 
cony. The gate does txot answer to the extent of 
the building; it is very small, without orna-^ 
menfs, and at one comer. 

Ydu leave CcboUa by a steep ascent and a 
narrow road, which is in good condition, though 
intersected by hills and deserts; but the high 
state of cultivation of the neighbouring coun^ 
try Venders it very agreeable ; it is covered with 
olive plantations and plots of verdure; which 
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frequently adorn the sides of the hills over wbicli. 
you pass. 

In half an hour afterwards another spectacle 
presents itself to the sight on the left. Tlie 
country is finely cultivated, and covered with 
olive-trees ; they afford evidence of the indus- 
try of the, inhabitants. On the right you per- 
ceive a little wood, crowned with a green plot, 
extending over the hill on which the wood 
stands, and rising above the top of the trees : 
this beautiful prospect is visible for about half 
an hour. 

The fields, all along well cultivated, are in 
some places without trees, and sometimes co- 
vered with olive plantations. You ascend for 
the space of a quarter of a league, when you 
again descend and proceed to Erustes, a little 
village situated at a leaguers distance from Cc-^ 
bolla, in a narrow and well cultivated valley, 
which would be very agreeable if the trees were 
more numerous. Half a, league from this vil- 
lage you pass for the space of ten minutes 
through a small wood of holm oaks, leading to 
Carriches, a large ill-built village, where th? 
greater part of the houses have no upper story, 
and are made of mud ; it is situated in a well 
wooded valley. At length you proceed to 
Carm6na, a little town, containing about two 
lliousand five hundred inhabitants. The Posada 

is 
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is very bad; it is the chief town of a corregi- 
dorship. 

The road should be very good, but it is ex- 
tremely muddy in winter, and very dusty in 
summer, and full of ruts in every season ; it 
runs through a large and well cultivated plain, 
covered with olive plantations where the village 
ofCerindote stands; you perceive in the fields 
to the left, at the distance of a short quarter of 
a league, the village of Torrijos, and in about 
an hour afterwards arrive at Hielbe, a miserable 
little hamlet; as you proceed the plain begins to 
be intersected by tittle rises, and by degrees be-# 
comes very uneven; hills and dales succeed 
each other for the space of half a league. Tlie 
road leads to a large valley, where the soil is ex- 
cellent, but dry and almost destitute of trees, 
though it is watered by the Guadarrama. You 
-eross this river over a bridge of eleven arches. 
To this succeeds a very 'long and steep hill, 
paved with flints halfway up to the top, where 
you arrive with some difficulty ; you still ccn- 
continue to ascend and descend through a 
yarched and barren country, which leads by a 
disagreeable, difficult, and uneasy road, to the 
neighbourhood of Toledo. 

You come in sight of this town from the top 

jM iht last eminence; the first view is far from 

^t^reeable, presenting the appearance of a col- 

Jection of unshapen buildings, piled up and ao* 

K 3 cumulated 
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Curnulated one upon another. As you d^scftnd 
into the valley, you obtain a more di3tinct 
prospect, which is not more favourable tbaH; tiie 
distant view* Among the great number of 
buildings presented to your atteatiou, the.al^a.- 
zar is the only one worthy of admiration. . . 

Before you arrive at Toledo^ you cross ovjei-.a 
piece of land in the valley called la Vega, aiwl 
proceed along a newly-constructed promenadeji 
leading from the gate of Visagra to the manufac- 
tory of cutlery, and extending the length of a 
quarter of a league; it is composed of three 
straight alleys, intersected at irregular distances^^ 
with transverse paths, ornamented with stone 
seats, and planted with trees, which are still very, 
j^oung; it will be a most beautiful promenade 
when the trees have attained their full growth, ^ 

You enter Toledo by the gate of Visagra, and 
ascend a very steep and difficult eminence^ 
through several narrow, crooked, and ill-disposed- 
streets, and after considerable difficulty alight 
at the inn. . ., . 

Toledo is an ancient arid. formerly a highly ce-i 
lebrated city, and was, in succession, the seat of • 
empire of the Goths, the Moors,' and tlie King-a- 
of Castile. The kings of the Gotha made"^ it 
their residence in 567], it was taken from tl>em- 
by the Moors in 7 1 1, and became- a jdjependency 
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«a the caiiphs of Damascus and Bagdad; at 
ieogth it formed a part of the kingdom of Cor- 
dova, till a prince of the Moorish blood royal 
raised t^ standard of revolt, and established a 
separate empire, of which Toledo, about the 
yicar 1027, became the capital. Alphonso tlic 
Sixth, king of Castile and Leon, called the 
Brave, besieged it in 1085, and took it from the 
^sterity of the usurper. In such manner this 
city, after having been under the dominion of 
the Moors for a period of three hundred and se- 
venty years, came once more into the possession 
tX the ancient Gothic monarchs, by whom it was 
again made the seat of empire. 

The kings of Castile, however, did not long 
continue in undisturbed enjoyment of this city. 
The Moors, under the command of tlieir king 
All, besieged it in 1109, but the attempt was 
fruitless, and they were obliged to raise the 
si^e, after wreaking their vengeance on the 
environs of Toledo, ravaging and destroying the 
neighbouring country with fire and sword, and 
sacking the cities of Madrid andTalavera. They 
again besieged it in the year 1 1 14, but the city 
was saved by the valour of don Roderigo Nunez^ 
and in 1 127 they made another fiiiitless effort tp 
establish themselves in it. 

At length Toledo became frequently the vic- 
tim of the fury of civil war. The walls wew 
several times beaten down, the buildings re- 
duced to ashes, and the citizens murdered. The 
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teigA of M^nty the Powerless^ must ever be te* 
membercd with honx)r. In the year 1467 the 
blood of the citizens flowed in the streetsi 
squares^ and houses> even the churches were 
inundated, and several districts of the city were 
destroyed by the flames ; and the same saugui* 
liary scenes were repeated in 1641* 

Situdiian. This city is situated in a narrow valley^ of great 
length, surrounded on aU sides by lofty mountains. It is 
tmilt on the sides and tojp df a. granite mountain, almost com- 
pletely iilsuluted, rough, stefp, and sxirr6undcd on three 
sides by the T^gusj inclosed on all parts by mountains likcf- 
V'ise of granite, at a distance from and even commanding th^ 
city, particularly behind^ where the form is disagreeable; 
from its dryness, want of trees, and the sterility and same* 
liess of the appearance. 

foputatidn* If we are to gitc Credit to history, the popu* 
Jition of this city was formerly very considerable, and was 
even said to amount to two hundred thousand souls ; in fact, 
we find from the ancient extent of the city^ that it must 
have hcen much greater than it is at present; We perceive 
on all sides vestiges of its past grandeur and destruction. It 
is almost impossible to pass through the southern part of th$ 
town without lamenting the vicissitudes of human life ; the 
heaps of earth, bricks, and tiles, present "the mournful ro 
mains of houses, the situation of which they now opcupyi 
and it ^s i(np6ssible to walk in the other quarters of the city 
without finding Similar vestiges. However, to judge from 
fhe extent of the city, it is difficult to believe that it eve?^ 
could h^vc contained so numerous a population ; the diminu- 
tion must have been prodigious, as it is now reduced to about 
twenty thousand inhabitants. 
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At tbis time they reckon four thousand two hundred and 
feixty^three families, seventy-nine churches, thirty-nine con* 
Vents of both scxes^ fifteen hospitals, and a number of beau- 
tiful edifices. , 

Extent. The walls which formed the enclosure of this 
city under the kings of Castile, arc still to be seen ; they are 
low, built almost at the foot of the mountain^ and defended 
with small towers, at a certain distance from each other, 
and built in such a manner as to seem intended, rather to 
support the soil than to contribute to the defence of the cit^-; 
The enclosure of the Moors was the smallest ; it was con- 
fined to the highest part of the city, and flanked with trans- 
verse walls, like those already described in speaking of Tala- 
vera dc la Reyna ; there are some still remaining, as well as 
the foundation of the walls of this enclosure, which arci 
flanked with round towers, and two gates, one of them armed 
^ith battlements and loop-holes. 

Streets and Squares, The»appearancc of the city of To« 
ledo is very disagreeable, and the interior not more inviting; 
the houses are built in the form of an amphitheatre, and are 
crowded and pressed one against the other, in such a manner, 
that they seem as if they would mutually crush each other. 
The streets are narrow^ crooked, ill-paved, and uneven? 
there is not one that is straight, or where two carriages can' 
pass at once, nor is there a single one where you are not 
obliged to ascend aad descend ; some are even very stec^, 
rough, and difficult for carriages; a pair of hordes, or mules, 
are not enough, or at least would not long be sufficient, and 
popple of fortune put in four or six, merely to go about the 
city ; the streets are lighted for a very short time during the 
night, and then in a mean and insufhcient n\anner. 

Clergy. Toledo is the seat of an archbishopric, esta- 
blished in the year 1085, after the expulsion of the Mpors ; 
the diocese includes a chapter of the cathedral, a chtptei^ 
of the collegiate, a;n abbey consecrated to St. Vincent, 

twenty** 
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twonty-five arch^eacojis,. twelve ^vieaxs, a^nd a«d leigbt ;li.uti- 
dred ^nd two- parishes. ItJs the richest archfeifthopric in 
Sjpain, and probably in ^U Chistcndcmi ; the revenue is ^aid 
to amount to twelve million reals, or three millions of Fr«nch 
Uvres.* Tthe archhishop takes the tkie of primate of all 
Spain, which was contested with him fojr a long time by the 
chwrc^ics of Seville -and Taragona ; he enjoys that of grand 
chancellor of Castile, a title that has for a long time .past 
heeu without employment; he has a great number of officers 
attached to his person or situation, a council of government, 
consisting of a president;, four counsellors, a reporter, and 
a secretary, a cabijaet secretary, two public secretaries, a 
chanabier advocate, three advocates of dignity, two theolo- 
gi^Ljis of the chamber, a treasuper->general, private treasurers, 
coM*dors, five general ageints of dignity, &c. 
, This city h^s ti cathedral chapter, a very numerous ekrgy, 
twenty-five parish churches, sixiteen monasteries, twentyr 
tbi^e convents, fqurteen hospitals, -one small i^ligious hos- 
pit^al, and i* tritunal Qf the inc^isition. 

"The nuH^biM' of the clergy, ftf the oaetropoliton church is 
very \great. The ^chapter includes fourteen dignitaries, 
twenty-Tseven canons, and fifty prebends, besides a .great 
Bomber of chaplains, and subaltern priests bek)nging to the 
chojr. The phurch contains three other bodies of clergy* 
distiact fr<>m each other, and independent of ^he ehapteft 
T^h^t'.of the parish pf St. Pet^r in the same church ; that of 
jJie chapel of Lps Jley^s ; ^nd that of the chapel Muzai^ahe. 
The first coii^ists of tW<> vjcars, twenty chaplains, and a sa- 
cristas ; th<e s<econ4 is governed by a chaplain-major, an4 
comprehends twenty-four chaplains, and a grAnd sacristan; 
and the last h<as a grand sacristan, and four chaplains. 

Toledo w^s th€ place wher* twenty councils were held. 
The first w,as assembled in tbeyear 400, against the Priscillian- 
i^lcs, ^\<i. ikid \^t in the. year S60, under tha empire of th« 

** About 125,000^ sterlings 

Moors. 
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Moors.* this city was also the place where the national 
assemblies were fi:equeAtly i^eld, first Jcnowir under the naaaie 
of councils, and afterwards undor that of xortes^ or statei^ 
general ; the first was in ihc year 5B9'f 

Hospitals, One of the hospitals of this city is intended for 
the cure of persons infected with the venereal disease, whp 
come, from the most distant parts of Spain, by means of theex^ 
tcrnal application of mercury; they are ainacquainted with 
any. other method of c^ire, but of this remedy they are pro- 
digal beyond measure ;t he x:ourses are long and disagreeable, 
often dangerous, almost always attended with accidents, and 
the cures become difficult, uncertain, and rare. There is 
another hospital for the reception and maintenance of sixty 
incurablc^s, thirty of each sex. That of St. Croix is intended 
for .bastards and foundlings, and most of the others for poor 
invalids ; the principal is that of St. John Xhe Baptist. 
There \% besides a hospital for the poor. 

Admimstrution. Toledo is the chief town of the .provlsQ& 
of that name, and the place of lesidence of the intendimt of 

* Some ©f these councils were very remarkable t^That-xn Oic year S^ vdm^ 
atituted a form of praye^ to conciliate the Catholics and Arians, the conse-r 
quences of which were very lamentable ; that in ^e year 646 adjudged the tu* 
pmnacy cif all the Spains to the archbishopric •f Toledo ; that of Cd4^ received 
Uie decrees of the council-general ©f Constantinople again&t monotheUsm ; tbalf 
of 860 was composed of bishops, under the dominion of the Moors of .Cor« 
dova, almost all half'^Mahometans ; the bishops erected themselves into coI<« 
lectors of the taxes, and condemned Samson, the only orthodox priest in all 
Spai^ • 

f These assemblies vert at irst composed of the prelates and grandees, the 
commons were not admitted till towards the middle of the thirteenth century ^ 
that of 589 was the cpocha of the partition of the legislative power between flie, 
king and the nation ^ that of 633 obliged the king to convoke the nation every 
year ; that of 636 confiraed the election of SwiuthiUa to the crown, and gave 
the king a right of pardoning criminals ; tliat of 637 .was employed on devising 
means to prevent the cabals and troubles inseparable from tlip election, of kings 5- 
thatof 653 daclared the /rown-lands to be inalienable; that of 680.confinned 
the elec^on of kiag^rvij^, and granted dispensation to tfaf people from their 
fat^ of fideUty to.lhe>iqg. Vaffibft. 

« the 
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the district. This city has a corrcgidor, an alcade may^f, 
and a university, with twenty-four professors, four thousand 
students, and four colleges, an economical society, a ma* 
nufactory of small arms, a silk manufactory, and a battalion 
of militia, the officers and soldiers of which are quartered in 
different towns in the district, and assemble twenty days in 
a year. 

Curious Buildings, ft is one of the towns of Spain, where 
the greatest number of beautiful buildings are found, which 
announce the power and greatness of empires, and of which 
some will even bear a comparison with the monuments left' 
us by the Romans. 

The church of the convent of the grand Carmelites has a 
facing, adorned with beautiful Doric pillars, but loaded 
with ^ornaments of a bad taste. The principal altar of the 
church is decorated with fine pictures, by Antony Arias, 
painted by that artist at the age of fourteen years. The 
chancel contains two mausoleums, with kneeling statues of 
marble, beautifully executed ; one i^ that of Peter Lopez dt 
Ayaia, famous for the victory gained by him over the Moors, 
who died in the year H^^; the other holds the ashes of' 
Peter Lopez de Ayala. major-domo to Philip the Second, 
and counsellor of state, who ^ied in the year .1 599* 

The church of San Juan de los Reyes belongs to the 
ihonks of the order of St. Francis, and was built by king 
Ferdinand the Fifth and queen Isabella his wife; it- has 
nothing remarkaWe except the iron and chains that cover the* 
outside of the walls, and are those worn by the Christians 
when they were found in slavery at Granada at the time this 
city was conquered. 

Th^ church of the Capuchin nuns contains some pieces 
worthy of observation. A statue of the Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, in marble, by Pereyra, placed over the g^te ; 
some pieces of good sculpture, in a chapel, on the si^' of one 
of the gates of the church, such as a wooden icrucifix, of tM 

• patura^. 
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natural size ; a Jesus Christ, bearing the cross ; a group of 
Jesus Christ in the arms of the Virgin Mary ; some good 
pictures, such as the paintings over the two collateral altars, 
particularly the Holy Virgin appearing to St. Rose, of Lima, 
thought to be one of the finest productions of Gimigniani. 
The principal altar is built of black and red marble, oma* 
mented with a circular tabernacle of beautiful architecture, 
formed of very handsome Sicilian marble, with the heads of 
seraphimson the frieze, and some other ornaments in kronze. 

The church of St. Peter the Martyr belongs to the Domi- 
nicans. The church and cloister contain some good pic- 
tures. The portico, of a good style of architecture, is com- 
poied of two pilasters and two columns of the Corinthian 
order, with the statue of St. Peter the Martyr in the middle, 
and the images of Religion and Charity at the sides. On 
the top are the royal arms. 

Tlu2 ancient church of the Jesuits is large but inelegant. 
The front is of the Corinthian order, and has two large rows 
of pillars, ornamented with statues, and a portico, over 
which is a group of the Virgin Mary and St. Ildefonso, in 
bass-relief; at first sight the appearance is imposing but on 
a more accurate examination, you perceive that the arcbi* 
tecture b heavy, and the ornaments far too numerous, and 
of bad taste. 

The church of the bare-footed Carmelites has nothing re- 
markable, except a statue of the Conception, finely executed, 
and a picture of the Descent of the Holy Ghost, over the 
principal alt^ ; it is said to be the production of Domini* 
can, but it does pot appear to have the touqh of that cele^ 
bia€ed artist. The statue is placed in the portico of tht 
(hurch, which is of the Dorip order. 

The church of Silos, or Santo Domingo el Anticjuo, be* 

.lofig^ to the Beimrdine nuns. It is of the Ionic order, fmd 

the building is fine. The great altar, which is of wood^ 

is of tifr9 bodifsf of architi^cture; the first is ornamented with 

• jpilaster* 
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pilasters and pillars of theCorinthitttt order, with the statue^ 
of St. Paul and St. John the Evangelist ; the middle is filled 
by a large paiitting of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
with the apostles, all the figures as large as life ; another 
painting of Jesus Christ dying in the arms of the Almighty, 
with groups of angels kneeling, fills the middle of the second 
body; the two collateral altars are of the Corinthian order^ 
and have both a fine painting over th<?m, a Niativity and u 
Resurrection. 

La Casa de los Vargas, that isj the; house, hotel, or place 
of Vargas, is a superb monument of private magnificence J 
It was built towards the end of the sixteenth century, hy 
Diego de Vargas, secretary of state to king Philip the Second ; 
this building is on the ramparts, near the gate Cdmbrofli 
in a very fin« situation, from whence you pcrcdve a certain 
extent of the river, and all the Vega, or littld plain, which 
fills the valley ; it belongs Ht present to the Count de Mora, 
who permits it to fall into ruins. The front is constructed 
q( fine marble, and is of the Corinthian ordcfr ; it has a pcT- 
tico, beautifully executed, and supported by two fluted 
Doric pillars, the pedestals of which* are covered with mili^ 
tary trophies, in bass-relief; the frieze is ornamented with 
morrions, bulls heads, and medallions ; over the comicei 
are placed two female statues, as large as life, bearing a dod 
of arms. The court i^ spacious, and surrounded with twt) 
rows of beautiful galleries, one above the other, and snp^ 
ported by pillars of the Doric order in the first row, and of 
the Ionic in the second ; an elegant stair-caso leads to - th* 
apartments, where there are a number of large cornices. co* 
vered with fancy ornaments in bass-relief. 

The Alcazar, an Arabic wordj signifying the palace^, i* 
the most remarkable building in Toledo; ifw^S rebuilt by 
Alphonsp the Tenth, and repaired by Charles the Fifst. At 
the commencement of thiy century, .during the struggles Ibl 
tb^'soiccession, it was almost reduced to ashes by the wantoiij 

bar* 
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barbacUy ef tHe Portttgucsc troops, confederated with the Am- 
Irians, who, at the conclusion of the treaty, set fire to the 
town, and left in enveloped in flames- ; they perpetrated thef 
same outrage on the beautiful bridge of Alcantara, in Estre* 
madura. The only parts of the palace which escaped their 
fury were the principal walls, including the court, the grand 
st|ir*case, the chapel, which was, however, half unroofed^ 
and some other apartments; the most considerable roomt 
were left in ruins, without floors or roofs, exposed to th« 
devastations of the elements ; no effort was made to restoroF 
these desolated walls, which were continually falling to de- 
cay^ till cardinal Lorcnzana, the archbishop of Tpledo, whose 
munificence is fully commensurate with the amplitude of his 
revenues, anxious to consecrate this edifice to two use» 
equally directed to the public good, repaired it at his own 
expence, and presided over the undertaking with a spirit of 
liberality not unworthy of a great monarch. The site of 
this stnicture is in the highest part of the town ; it stands 
in an Oblong area, sheltered by a rising bank, from whence 
the eye takes a rapid view of the valley and the circumjacent 
mountains. In 1790 there were placed on either side of thir 
gates of Alcazar two statues, large as life, formed of baited 
ela^, painted white, and raised on pedestals of frec-stone ; 
they represent two of the roost celebrated Gothic kingft who 
xeigned in Spain, Rccesuinto and Recaredo^ of whom th^ 
first died in 672, and the latter in 601 . 

In this area the palace presents a front of a hundred asd 
sixty feet) it is a substantial, noble, majestic sttnictttre, 
teistefUlly embellished ; it has three rows of eight windows^ 
•ver each of which is raised an attic, surmoutited by a head^ 
but in such a fantastic manner, that of the twenty-foiiir h«ads 
there are no two which correspond with each other; it ii, 
lettmnated at each extremity by a body of at<ihitcctte-e, ^ 
which projects in the shape of a large square pickvilie^i, Tfjltlc^ 
•ut iny ornament. . 

The front gate forms an arijh in the centfe> and-^it iil 
^^^Hied with four Ionic columns^ raised on pedestals, over 

which 
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which is a cornice surmounted with the arms of Spain and 
Austria, on either side of which is a king at arras. On the 
frieze appears the following inscription ; 

CAR. V. RO. IMP. HIS. REX. MDU. 

Vou enter a superb vestibule, supported by large and solid 
double columns. Formerly here were two marble statues^ 
which, in the lapse of time, were mutilated, defaced, and 
finally destroyed. The vestibule leads to a large square 
court, the four sides of which are surrounded with a double 
piazza, one over the other, and supported by seventy-four 

: ^lumns of free-stone, some of which are of the Composite, 
and others- of the Corinthian order; and, altogether, pro- 
duce a strong impression of grandeur on the spectator. 

The chapel is simply a square, without ornament; on 
each side it has four pilasters of the Corinthian order, which 
support the cornice. 

The grand staircase is substantially constructed of free- 
stone ; in front it presents a breadth of forty-three feet ; but, 
at the first landing-place, it forms a curve to the right and 
left, and then presents a second flight of steps only twenty- 
two feet in breadth ; it is inclosed within a vestibule, adonud 
with two iQws of pilasters of the Corinthian order. The 
staircase, though superb, has this defect, that the width is 
not proportioned to the length ; and the spectator, after hav-? 
ing been surprised by the abrupt termination of the first 
flight, is shocked to disc6ver the coipparative narrowness of 
the second. This deviation from the original plan is highly 

, injudicious, as it must inevitably suggest an unpleasing com* 
parison of grandeur and poverty, of meanness ;and magnifi- 
cence. 

In the Jn^rior rooms there is nothing particularly worthy 
of notice ; but thei-e are some subterraneous apartments, 
handsome, i^pacious, and finely vaulted, which are said by 
Pi, do Pons to conjaii^ a stable. Jargc chough tor ftve ;hpU-» 
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sand horses ; but tbts must be a mistake, as the whole rango>- 
of subterraneous apartments could not contain more than 
five hundred horses. 

The hospital of Santa Cnisc was founded by cardinal 
Peter Gonzalez de Mendoza, archbishop of Toledo, wlxo 
died in 1495 ;^ it was erected on the site of the old palace 
of the Gothic kings, afterwards occupied by the Moorish 
sovereigns. This edifice was begun in 1504, and completed 
in 1514; it is on a splendid scale of magnificence; archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, have conspired in its 
favour; every object is grand, noble, and majestic, and 
worthy of the munificent spirit of the founder, who was 
not> however, destined to witness the ^nsummation of his 
labours. 

The front gate, which is parly of marble and partly 
of white stone, is truly noble ; it supports several figures in 
bass-relief, and, among others, the Discovery of the Cross, by 
the empress Helena, and the statue of the founder on his 
knees. To the right you discover a large handsome stair- 
case, the steps of which are of marble ; it is adorned with 
balustres wrought in ornamental foliage; you next ap- 
proach two large cobrts> raised one ov^ the other, and sur- 
rounded by a double row of piazzas opening into archeSj 
supported by columns of marble. 

The church is in the shape of a cross, and ts surmounted 
with a dome ; it contains a collection of fine paintings, U^e 
best of which are. a series of six large piec^, suspended inth« 
nave, where they supply the place of hangings, arid are con* 
nected with each other by the disposition^ of their respective 
ornaments; of these the first represents St«Augustin sf 
pearing ^ St. Julian ; the second, St. Eugenius the Third, 
teaching young people to sing ; the third, St. Ildefonso 
presenting a book to some monarch seated on his throne; 
the fourth, is St. Eulogius writing before a chorus of 
virgins ; the fiftb> St. Heladia giving alm9 ; and the sixth 

Vol hi. a ' is 
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is Eii^n^ f>t^6fmihg tlfe tiie 6f bajitilmi Ttey «» 
afl! idthiribly feiit<:ut^d, Biid ftt Totedo *re wni9«r8«lif a8< 
tributcd to Rubens ; but on critical exailiinatioh the fky]€ 
of this^^ti^f 19 not dt all d«scOt«rabl(5. The ^p^ altsa* has 
t^sb 3 y^fici tyf f^aintings^ illiMtyttting the Hie ci Jemsr 
Cferi^, iifd tfc^ l>isc6v^ty of AeJ Ctos$) on one iyf Ibo *cJ* 
lateral altsH tlrer^ ii ft fhief cOf^ of th« Crtkctfiifrofi^ of SL 
I^ter, by Otfido* 

the feo^^tal of St. 3ohh thcf fta^Kst is nort kifeift6f to 
tfie ^Hc6^ii§ in Betftrtj^ or tli^ificenc^!, and «VHl Burpa6K» 
itffi tfr* fcjjiifartt^ of the ei^^fetiife aftd thfe rfdinWB erf 
ttib ofHa^ehtir,' hf fki dignity ^hieh pervadeir tb^ ^&dte^ 
itnti hf the d^Iie^ey ^bkh pre\tti)s in its tMmiter pktU^ U is 
in an agreeable situation, out of the town, opposite tilt gidt% 
df ViAgrk ; \i ii S^nrfetrid^ by tb^ c6tHitpy^ ttnd has tlU^ lid- 
v^tage of & fJlWe iitltiBrtbfe li?r. It ^k^ ferccte* td#air^ 
tfit AmHef 6f thii Sfott(!^lh cenWrj^, by th« corhniatid* loWl 
^i tlie iWpihth 6F ^jtrdiiiftl J(^ Tftvc^^ krchbkhop of 
ttttedo, ^ho died itt 1545^ jtiSt Af^r th^ fcCfttinfeefldemeJftt df 
tite yotiMation; 

Thcfayade 6f thk edifice ^is 6rigifta% ttftftlly plaSfl 5 tlwf 
6rn4iyiits "WHiai R4V6l^^ idd^d lo it ^h lAddicirn, arid ill a 
bad i^t^i Una ii«Ltitlofiii$S hbithel' ^ith the beauty «i^ the 
grandeur of the structure. * • 

* Vou f%^ Uit^h a VesfibM^ 'ib k sd^iei-b t>i«^i!^ ^ch 
&^{iarib^ tiHd 'sp6^b^ cdtii^; %}^ p\hh^k\^^An\t^rA^ieis m 
%bih kides vf'M lh(^ ebiii-e^ by ^^)-d^l%«d ^f^'he§^ 6\]])^H^ 
B^ goKtrth^ of ttre Dbiftfc 6Wtej ft ife coVef^ by tt gallfe^, 
mkh eoi-f^nB^ With Bk lapp^ g^l^tes of th^Hl«» ^ftm^ 
iLiia {Hifiii «He con<$htiatfoh of ItefHv' I^K^ %^0 Cibimi ft)« 
^i^ ah^ iHhbsl ^uife, -^^h iwcfdsed o^ fhi^ ^ fU iSlilM 
t^ ^ ^i^lelf ih th% ihknh^ ^f i ifim^kt dpiMHg Ikmi^ 
«f chfcjj s^itij^bi-ted by cdliiMfts slniHir to -tlii^ p^<*tdlftg4 TM 
^a^; ah-c^dy hitntioned> ibriH6 th« ft)iiHh Mdet ifc'gistll^ 
^i )^H%^ aboye> otnaihented Witl cbluniliib of tb^ IdMc 
'' §raen 
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the arches are distributed seven <q e^(;)| row ^t th^ tvf9 
si^fi of eiiUi«r ^QVV «*cl *v^ .aJlw in ^qb row ii> ^he 
twa 9^n %i^i th^ <»ftfc^ of tji* ^}^«le 19 s^tajt^ly ^4 ro^-i 
j«»ti«, 1^4 K<>4tt<ee« * h*f wr <;w^hi»a^w <rf <^^gv>«? 9^ 
gran4«uf > t^i mi^t 4q ^ouphc to^ the nipl^e^ ^g^ of f^. 
chtteciurvu 

The church 9la9ds ^ the entwwity pf th^ piazfn^ wW^fc 
afj^amtM the twx> courts, il h«s 9, f^f&i^, of th^ ^ori9 
grderv €aD9liufite4 of white marhl^ 1 4h€^ g^t<w ?,re 4^ke4 wi^ 
ftHed coiunMOf which »ui»taj«^ fi <?oi^ice9 Qv^r whfch arQ 
ndied tmo status in military fe%biliw^i?u, ♦up^rfinj; tb<} 
«r»9 ftf the foumdcrj the rt^tiMAe^ ^fifHPPHUy 99^m^ ^ 
ptetai plioed between sahffcs a^d haflgfirsg yifh^i^ f^ 9?9s^^4 
in aUmiM lo the deeelUtion ^ )fM U^ SctptT^tt Thll 
church is large, handsome, and well-proportione4| fMUl 
emoteented with a dome, whkh U ^va.te4 ^ hmi4xcKil fad 
eighty liaet from the ground. Thfi grc^t ^Jtajr x% ^Sm fA^9 
e€ lomc architecture, and W9»^l4 h^ h^^^jful wer^ \% p^ 
fncumbeced, and even dis$g^r#d» with ^perfluQ;»f a|i4 VIK 
nitable x>maments; it has a taber^a^^y the .arQ^ifec^Pf 
of which is still superior, eA4 there a^e not wanting f^QV^ 
paintings hy the Su^t artist The mauiol^ujca of t^ f^^ 
is just beneath the dome; it is a large tom^^ th^ jf^t^/ffH qf 
which is covered with ornaments ^ the statue of the cardinal 
is there recumbent. There are four other statues, represent- 
ing the Cardinal Virtues, placed at the four angles ; various 
medallions are distributed in different parts of the monument* 

This ho^ital cont^ns a variety of apartments, admirably 
calculated for the accommodation of the sick ; some of them 
are intended for their reception in the spring, others in the 
winter* The men occupy those on the ground-Boor, the 
women those of the upper sttmes* 

The archiepiscopal palace stands in the same square with 
Ihe town-houses the fk^e is high but plain; the gate is 

a 2 adomedi 
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adorned with four cofumns of the Ionic order, and VHh 
statues placed aborc thcAi, 

The town-house is the next edifice vorthy of ranarki 
In the front of this building rises a terrace, rather ^€*vated/ 
and ornamented with a stone balustrade; in the mansion 
there are two rows of galleries^, raised on* over the other; 
that OR the first story opens through nine arches, which ai^ 
separated by as many colunifts; that on the second stoiy 
has' nine windows, which are also divided by columns; the 
faf ade is terminated at each extremity by a square pavilion, 
which ri^s above the edifice, the architecture of which, 
partly Doric and partly lonie, exhibiti^ great taste. Oft 
the staircase are hting the p^tfraits of Charles the Second 
and his consort, 6n horseba<5k) by Carreno, with a large 
painting by Greco, representimg a view of Toledo and its 
ciivlrotts.* • r 

*the tnetropolitan church is one of the monuments of an- 
tiquity particularly interesting to the curiosity of travellers 
in Spainl Its foundation is, on some authorities, referred to 
the primitive ages of Christianity; the first authentic date is 
that of the consecratiqn performed in 630; and that this 
ceremony took place at' Ae commencement of the reign of 
Flkvft^Ri&caredo, a Gothic monarch, : appears from the fol- 
idwillf^lfiSfcription: i : 

In nomine Dni cons^ra 

^ . • ' ta €€ck^ JScte Marie 

in catottc0 die primo 

idus aprUis anno fell 

dtGr, primo regni Dni . 

nosfri gloriosissimi^ 

Recaredi regis, era 

DC XXX. 






This inscription is traced on a white columnal stone, 
fifteen inches in height, which is seen in the>cloister of the 
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cirtifcli, and was discovered in 1581, in digging the founp 
^tiohof the church of St. John of Penitence. 

On the conquest of Toledo by the Moors in 714, this 
xhurch was converted into a mosque, and even after the 
cession of the town to Alphonso the Sixth, it was, by the 
articles of capitulation, exclusively reserved for the worship 
of the Moslems; but during the king^s absence a party of 
soldiers, dispatched by queen Constance at the instigation of 
the archbishop Bernard, entered it by night, indignantly 
expelled the Moors, and restored the polluted altars of 
Chiitt. By this energetic movement the mosque was con* 
verted into a church, and in 1227> was repaired and beau- 
tified under the auspices of king St. Ferdinand. 

In its present state it is a fine majestic pile of Gothic ar- 
chitecture ; ornaments of the same character arc multiplied 
in every part, but it is disgraced by the sordid aspect of the 
fapade, which is irregular, low, and flat, and totally un- 
suitable to the edifice. This facade is on one side flanked by 
ft beautiful lofty square tower, which serves for the bolfi^ ; 
but on the opposite side, instead of a correspondent edifice, 
there appears only the dome, rising above the chapel of 
Muearaba, which, though in figure somewhat approaching 
to a tower, is round, and considerably lower than the other; 
such a total want of symmetry is truly offensive. In the 
centre the portico, which opens through three gates, is sup- 
ported by two small towers, and encumbered with figur^f, 
mouldings, and other ornaments of the Gothic character.' ^ 

This church has also two lateral gates, one on each side ; 
that of the Relox, or the Clock-house, called also the Lost 
Child, is covered with a profusion of figures and ornaments 
in balss-relief, which are evidently in the Gothic taste ; bi|t 
besides being too multifarious and complicated,* they are 
coarsely executed ; a handsome tower has since b6m 
enacted, on which the clock is placed. The* other gate, 
called de Los Leones, contains only a profusion of ornanienyt 
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ttSitf^s^ fltnd bass-reliefs, more neatly executed, but too com- 
plicated and incongruous ; the doors are covered with plates 
^f Ibrdnz^, fancifully decorated with ^gures. In the fi»nt 
)q:^)^fs a small terrace, inclosed within iron .grates, which 
%,ft supported by six columns of white marUei, over which 
^e placed six lions consti^cted of the same materials. 

The church is of c6nsiderablc extent ; dt is tiiree hundred 
Ifcrty-eight feet in length, and a hundred and seventy-iour in 
^ifeadth ; it has five dsles, the middle is the broadest, and is 
^le^rftt^ a hundred tod thirty-eight feet from the^ound.; 
th^ t^O next are not equally high ; and the two Last are yot 
ifewei- ; they are formed by vaults and arches, si^pported by 
eighty-four columns <)f aft enormous volume, or rather h^ 
•eighty-ifoiir groupes of columns, in the Gothic style. The 
^Veihetit isof large square Btones of black and blue marble. 
Cdn^ideted as a whole, this edifice is neither noble nor -mi^- 
■fiific^t ; it is indeed disfigured by the position of the ^cholr, 
^ich almost filh up the grand aisle, and has the appearaftoe 
^ ^a high massive wall, that obstruct^ the viisyv of tha 
ishl»]^ch, aiid totally precludes the dev«lopement of it««e- 
^eictive parts. In the^t^at aisle there &re five partiHon^. ; 
qthe ^rst includes the i^pac^ between the {>nncipalentraft<^e 
**«nd lh« ^hoil*, whi<!h is pMn and unomamentedi; in tlie 
%^(ltid is the choir, whicTi is precisely equal ^to the f^at 
^le in breadth, feind occupies one ! fourth of its ^enigthi; rihe 
•Ikii^ is e vacant ipace between the chbir and' the chaiioel; 
th6 Iburth is th^chancel, equal to the choirfin brea«tth, ^md 
^dAipletdy inclosed on three sides ; th^ fiftlk ii» the^plKM^ be- 
t^^efh 'th& ohanbel and the chapel, whioh^t^mitoHtes tlie 
4efigth of the church. These divisions and pa^titicois obtftrwet 
^Ufe ^i*sptectiVe,'and totally destroy the majesty of ftKeedifiefe. 

Thte ^chdir is both lolty and large ; on ihe oUtsidt 4^ 
:^|Mced Statues and bass-reli^ ih profu^ic»^i on ttiid inside 
•IWfe tWb'tbwsof seats, of which there ere ^tK^istalls^iQipr^* 
^mA^ )ibe<tiignaftdd0iGi^,ao^fi% to^prie^iof atilMM^ 
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iniet; tbe arms, i>ajck«, imd bcuU, exhibit bass-reUf fs^ vhich 
yfon executed by Alexander 8errug\k»te and PhiJip de 
Bouri^gne; e»ch oi which, in a detached view, appears t^ 
be a master-piece o£ oeatoess and elegance, though, fr<iiii 
the total want of design and arrangement, tbe y^hole series 
cannot he contem^latod without disappointment and 
disgust; they are indeed nothing more than a confused 
mass of figaiios, and their multifarious ornamx^nts have the 
unfortunate efiect of eclipsing each other ; tl^c cornice of the 
upper row of st»ats supports a succession of marble statues, 
repres^idng {>atriarchs, prophets, ^ail^, and martyrs; a 
piece x>f sculpture, by Btarruguete, exhibiting the Tran^- 
figuiiation of Christ, surmounts the archie piscopal chair ; 
one of ^hc •three desks in the .choir is of steel ; it is in the 
shape of an hexagonal casde, with two ro^vs of windows, io 
whidi are inserted^ ^^ ^figures of ihe twelve disciples, cast 
in bronie ; on the .tufrot is an eagle oi the same material, 
file othor two desks form each a 4)edestal, on which arc 
raised three ^uted Doric columns ; over them is the archi* 
'takve and the friese, ornamented witii l>ronze medallions in 
I»afifr4elief, and a.conuee, ivhipfa also supports bronze figuresw 
At 4iie entoaooe of t^ ohoir there is agitate of iron, plated 
with silver, magnificently wrought, and embellished wkh m 
^profusion of ^gures in bass-relief. 

iDha capilla mayor, or the chancel, is another inclosuie^ 
in many .respects cocresppnding with ^the choir, but more 
elevated ; its architecture is Gothic. On the outside it js 
supported -by enormous dusters of pillars ; on the inside it is 
4oad^ with ornaments, consisting of statues, figures, and 
|>ass^eliefs ; on e^«ry ^e the eye is dazzled, and even 
futigued, with splendor. Among other x>bjects to which 
J^ attention is4nvited, is the statue of the Shepherd who 
conducted Alphonso the Eighth ^to^the battle of Las Navai 
<k Tolosa ; you -are also shewn the -statue of the Moor 
Alfe^tiriy who 4iad 4he jenerosity ^to throw l»mself io.tfa6 
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t 
way of Alphonso, and to make every effort to appease his 
resentment against queen Constance and archbishop Bernard, 
at "whose instigation the mosque had been converted into a 
church, contrary to his royal vrord and the articles of 
<^apitulation. 

' The chancel contains the monuments of Alphonso the 
Seventh, Sancho the Beloved, and Sancho the Brave ; and 
the tombs of don Pedro, son to Alphonso, and the cardinal 
Peter Mendoza ; of the latter the architecture is not more 
elaborate than beautiful. 

It is inclosed by a grate, corresponding with that pre- 
sented at the entrance of' the choir; facing it, on the outside, 
are two hexagonal pulpits, opposite each other, whose 
six sides are divided by small pilasters, terminating in the 
figures of satyrs, on which are raised the cojmice ; four of 
these compartments present bass-reliefs of the four evan- 
gelists ; the whole discovers good workmanship* 

The great altar is an enormous mass of multifarious 
sculptures, piled on one another ; from the respect due to 
antiquity it is permitted to preserve its place, and in reality, 
with all its wild irr^i^lari^, is. not without a certain 
venerable air of grandeur, which hi^ipily accords with a. 
religious edifice. , 

An altar, no less elevated than the roof, is placed behind 
the great altar, just without the precincts of the chancel, 
and precisely opposite to the chapel of St. Ildefonso* It is 
distinguished by the appellation of the transparent altar, an 
aperture having been made in* it which communicates with 
the great altar, and at certain seasons affords a glimpse of 
the Holy Sacrament. All connoisseurs concur in ridiculing 
the puerility of this design, and in stigmatizing the coarse- 
ness of its execution; it has been censured in the strongest 
terms by M. le Pons and M. le Caymo, as a jumble of con- 
tradictions and absurdities ; and it would be certainly di£* 
ficult to conceive any thing more destitute of taste than the 
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pile of marbles^ statues, and omaiMiitt, of whicli it 
^ is composed. In the centre is a clumsy fragment of sculp* 
ture, representing the Virgin, surrounded by saints, angelSf 
and bass-reliefs. 

There is, however, a fine painting of the abbot St Antoay, 
after the manner of Tristan. 

The windows of the* transepts of the church are of 
painted glass, exhibiting a series yf scriptural subjects; they 
.are of different eras, and it would not be difficult to point 
out their respective dates by the style and manner observable 
in the several pannels and compartments. The most 
ancient are such as discover the Gothic taste, and surpass 
the rest in the beauty and harmony of their colours ; but 
they have been wretchedly disfigured by an intermixture of 
incongruous paintings, which from time to time were made 
to supply the place of the broken panes. 

There are several chapels belonging to this church, not 
unworthy of particular attention. 

The chapel of Muzaraba, founded by cardinal Ximenes, 
is distingnbhed only by a fresco painting, which represents 
the conquest of Oran. 

St. Peter's chapel, which serves for a parochial church, 
was repaired in 1791 ; it is a single nave of Gothic architect 
ture,in which there is little to distinguish but a large modem 
painting, which invests the great altar ; the subject of it is 
St. Peter restoring the lame beggar at the gate of the ten\ple ; 
it is by Vallego* It is impossible not to contemplate with 
pleasure the tables belonging to the altars <^ thi» chapel ; 
they are all of marble, and of the most exquisite 
beauty. 

The chapel of Los Reyes Neuvos, or the New Kings, con- 
tains the mausoleums of several kings and queens ; in par- 
ticular we may remark that of Henry the Second, natural 
son of Alphonso the Second, who obtained the - throne by 
deposing his brother Peter the Cf uel, surnamed th^ Judge ; 
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«nd of queen Mmmm^ ^ consort; tbe tombs «f John A^ 
1Pim> son of Henry the Second, who ^ed in 1390, «t tte, 
«ge i)t ^irty-iw^y «nd of his jqu^en li^canm- ; ithosfi ^ 
king Henry the Third, son of John the First, fldio xtied m 
iiOf , at twenty^avtm ytftrs, and his ^^icen ^laliMiine* 
Here is also a picture of the Birth ot Ohfiaty ;by Orrenic, 
-and ^e 6tatue of John the $6Cond, who ^as ^interred in the 
CarthttsiaQ Monastery at tVf traior«Sy near Burgas^ 

%t. Jame&'s ehap«A is ^lose to that of St« lidefoaso^ liere* 
«fler to he described, anclexhlbit!5'the«ame style of arcbi* 
tecture. It k kvge •andjpacimia, and neiiriy a<}uare, with 4L 
su^h (Hieifusioii^f »Go^ic ornaments; have ave Vmo ^lic* 
tures of St. Antony <pf Pad^a and of St. Vincem^fcrrier 
It eentains »throe iH^ndsome iaonomeiits ; that ci J^hn de 
^ereznok, ardh^shop of Toledo, who died jin ^7^', that 
of Alvarez dc Luna, grapd-master of theerdfr of St. lankna^ 
tfnn5«a4»le of Castife, }opg the priipe minister and iiavourite 
of John the Second, hut who ivas iinaUy con^emf^ «to ic^e 
4Hc 'life oa the ecafMd, by the exfMVss naandate ^ the same 
•jirince^ in whose .name hp had superintended the admiat** 
stration of Leon and Castile. The memoiy jof 'this unlbr* 
lunate iavenrite is emblazoned by a splefidid tonib, <adorned 
^ w^ %crres in 4E>atS'Telief, and flanked at die four angles 
•lirifh $(Hir -statues on iMr knees, large mgk life, who haie all 
'<theeicpl«66ion>of the most >^oignant grief; on 'the tomb is 
^•ecd ^a 'recumbent statne of the <on^tabk, Armed and 
•va^este^ ivith 4he nppvopriate insignia iof iiis 4Mrder« The 
iMilih ef his coasoft, ieanna de Pim^stel, is the oauntM|Mi|rt 
^^•^sther, with 'fhi&^enlydiffctfenee, that the four st^tu^ 
in the attitude of prostration, are those of four rfUgions 
^ane;boans. 

Sti fidtfonso^ «h)^ is at 4he knver end of A^ gcent 
^^%y in 6oot (tf the 4panspacent altadr ; it is of 4mi oc* 
t^agfNial foMS, ef 490thic avtMteetuie; at e^h <tf 4ie 
- «|^4i«es me 4w« ^finMI ^elnmns^ wMi gilded folinf^^ on 
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«rliiciatiie4irdieiof tbe^oof^iretiapporled; lh<Te«re ibitr 
siolwsmiso, 9iie at t«ch amgite, fsch of 'wWchit tordered 
^y two fluted •oorittintiiy uddi ^ded tnovidingSy <Mid formed 
by ffrcliei*of the sane^i^scriptioiiy but each divoratfied from 
Ae^o^hftr. The ignoit adtsr, which %» erected a few ytmn 
mvKBy is ^^raottd of iMro lilted QolumiM of Uue mmrble ; this 
4iitiags are iticrusted with jpkled copper, the hatss and pe- 
destals «f ^ite iHarUcy in a gilded frame; their ca- 
fnials ai'^ altK> gilt. A large pktaie, in relief, which repre- 
iieAts St. Ildefotito rec^ving the chaeable from the IMj 
ITirgin, ilh theimddk «{iace of ^ aHar ; the idetiga it weH 
Mceoated in whrte ftiarble> and hae a fine exprewdon* 

Among the maible mauBoleinas in'thiBfChapel aie found, 
Aitt «€ cardinal Giles Jl'Albopnoe, aychbi^op of Toledo 4 
theacatueic^ithc prelate is recuntbetit ^on aljontb, ornamented 
"With various figureB ; that of John de jContteras, arohbishop 
•cf IVyiedo, wiiichas also extremely splendid ; ihe statue of thit 
prelate is recumbent on ^e tomb in pontifictal robes ; that «C 
9mgo Lopez CatnUe de Mmdosa, likewise >rccumbent, 
%ofered with hie ^tnvs ; that of Alphonso Carrillo de AU 
tbomm, hi^op of Avila, who died in 1524, this is lofty aol 
mmgniiiident, <he ai«hitocture being igood, and ^highly qm- 
•Mlished >%(pith: sculpture; the ^atue of this prelate also is 
(prMent<«din'ai«cii»betit attrttide dlad in ponttfictal lobes. 

The ^<?hap^<de Vu^s^tva Senera del Sacmno, or .of four 
f&ady df the Tabei'A«d<B, amis erected at tiie Gommeaoemeot 
^f fthe scf^Mlteiitth «««tury, »from the design, and under 
nhe supeiimendenee of John Baptiste Alonegro; it » 
M[;<y«tipe»ed otf 'Miree dhnpek, • <#hi^h follow in succession, and 
•^(Jtartunicfele with one aworther; the first, which is St. 
'MuiMio's ohapel, ifs anterior to the others, and *co«itains 
nothing remarkable; in the second is preserved the imaip 
•Of IlieWrgin, an object of supreme veMratton :to the in* 
%ibi««Al8 ctf Toledo; J^^lrtl is^calkd theOdato, an ap- 
^p«llBftion dm^^ fr^mito peculiar ^dgiMi 
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The second of tb^e chapels is squiure; its ardiiiecture is 
of the Cotnpoaite order, and exhibits splendid magnificence ; 
its ^alls are covered with panncls and various ornaments^ 
.composed of the finest marbles of Spain ; it is embellishedl 
with eight pilasters of red and white marble^ bordered witk. 
bljue, with gilded capitals ; it is paved with large squares of 
white and blue marble; it contains two mausoleums, one 
on each side, extremely simple in their structure; the 
toof opens , by a rfproe, somewhat elevated, adorned witt 
fresco paintings, executed by Caxes and Carducho. The 
great altar has two stories of arcjhitecture ; the first is of 
four pilasters of red marble, veined with white, and set in 
blue marble, with gilt capitals; in the centre is raised ad 
arch of white marble, forming a large niche, in which is 
placed the statue of the Virgin. The second has a 
pyramid at each side, and in the centre two pilasters of the 
same red marble veined with, white, surmounted by an en- 
tablature in white marblei ^ 
, The third is octagonal; like the others it is embellished 
with marbkis, and the painting? of Ricci and Carreno ; it ia 
full of niches elaborately embellished, in which is preserved 
>a prodigious quantity of relics, in urns and shrines of silver 
,or gold, some of which are enriched, with precious stones. 
It* contains among, other pieces an infant Jesus, one foot in 
length, wrought in gold and covered with precious stones ; 
a 5mall altar, with two columns entirely of porphyry, threfe 
.feet high ; a silver throne, two thousand five hundred marks 
in weight, on which is placed the statue of the Virgin.; 
,a superb brawr of silver, three feet in diameter, witli 
.a covering, of a conical shape, in filligree of silver, ex- 
quisitely wrought; the whole fabric is not less than five feet 
in height. 

From the church you pass into a cloister, which is hand- 
•some, large, and. spacious, and discpvers ip its plan ^nd 
execution as muc}i*«ifje9j;y. as elegance,, It i^pf apquare 
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flgupe, and Is adorned with Gothic column! ; It opens on a 
garden, by lofty well defined arches, the openings of which 
are inclosed within iron gratfcs of elaborate workmanship ; it 
is paved with large squares of free-stone. Originally the wallr 
of this cloister were hung with pictures ; buf these being dc-* 
faced, a substitute was found for them ih a series of fresco 
paintings, executed by Maella and Vallego. There are* 
twelve pieces which fill the chasm intervening between the 
columns ; but the humidity of which they are here susccp* 
tible inevitably condemns them to destruction. One of the 
new pieces is already in decay, in consequence of which the 
continuation of the plan has been suspended. 

The next apartment to be considered is the chapter-room, 
i^hieh, though handsome, scarely answers the expectations 
the mind is prepared to form from the wealth of the 
church, and the dignity of its chapter. A series of por- 
traits is here presented of the archbishops of Toledo, soine 
of which are in oil ; but the greater part in fresco. Those 
of the archbishops Siliceo, Tavera, Carranza, Quicoga, 
Loyaa, Sandoval, and the archduke Albert, are excellent. 
Here are also some paintings, the subjects of which are^ 
drawn from sacred history; th«y eminently possess expres- 
sion, but are destitute of that exquisite polish which is dis- 
covered in the works of the great masters. 

In the archives of the chapter are shewn the chests in 
which its deeds ale contained ; they are of wood, but 
were constructed by Bcrruguete, and present the Doric form' 
of architecture ; they have each six pilasters, of which the 
pedestals, as well as the cornice, support allegorical figures^ 
#f a noble character. The chests ar^ covered with infan<* 
tine figures, medallions, festoons, and other fanciful orna- 
ments, all in bass-relief, and executed with as much preci- 
sion as delicacy. 

• The sacristy is divided into several apartments not unwor* 
thy of minute examination. 
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The first cpnUins^ ioia» good pictures ; among otbesa, 
the cmci&xion of S|. Peter», hy Eugmio Cnxes* aod the 
emieiinkm of St Andpewy by Viiicent Carducha; 0iey a're 
beth distingiuahed hy taste ^od expres8ioa> and are renwrk-^ 
able for beauty of colour, and correctness of 4e«ign« 

The ne;a rooin» which, properly speaking, kiclude& the m^ 
cmty, is handsome, lofty, and ^pacious^ ; it i^a loi^r^ctangiiubr 
apartment) and ha9 butono aifiJe^thepergpective of which i$ 
finely uafolded to Ihq view ; it$ architecture i» of the Co* 
nnthian oixkr ; on each tide it ia embelh$hed with a 49uUe 
sow of pilasters; it is pav(>d with hrg^ squares, sooe(<tf 
them in white and others in red ma^-fole; it containa a variety 
of pictures, some of which have oonfiderabk pretensions^ to 
praise. Such is the Deluge by Basan, the BirtJh of Chriftfay 
Orrente, an Assumption, with groups of angek, in the mfnf^ 
aer of Charles Maratti ; a collection of the Apostles ; tiie 
divisioii by lot of the g;Etri»ents of Christ previous to his 
crucifixion^ in the manner of Titian ; aA adoration of the 
kings, by Orr^nte ; a St. Augustin, and varioua other a«tho» 
of the religious orders ; a St. Leocadia^ issuing from thfl 
tomb, by Orrente, a ^ece superior to the rest. The roof is 
covered with fresco painting, by Luke JorAso* 

In an adjoining room^ called this Vestuario, tha;e aiie aJbo 
some good pictures, the great number ^ which are by Basaa» 
Vandyck, Rubens, Rheni, du Greco, 4e Fiori^ de BeUino. 

In the adjacent rooms are deposited thetreaaures of tbe 
church. Immense riches are here accumulated* ccmsisting 
of gold and silver, and precious stones. Simf^ crosses, ar^ 
chiepiscopal and pastoral crosses, rings, collars, vases, veMebi 
lums, eweri, basons, chalices, chandeliers, cens&rs, and oth<a 
articles, consecrated lodiviae service, are here amassed ia 
profusion. The vestments of the churdk exhihit equal nmigr 
nificence ; they are made of the richest stuffs, ainlare suficiUy 
rmhvaidered with gold, silver; and pearls. There is a robe of 
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«M Virgin^ stiff ^ih ^Ad «a« pwrls; the €rcM of wkMi it 
•OTor«i4 wttk diamvR^ an4 •Ibcr pieciotn ttone^ . 

in iBe «aauiMitioii of tUt tteaiiuiy,! tli0 objeetB tWi 
pmNifitsily altrccinotice^ ir« iomv spherti, m»d a tabAEHftde,, 
«m #hiul^ the ettcbafi»K is^ ctrHed in Iht pnoc^sUou Oft 
€k>rpu^Chnsti day. 

Tivc Anift' ipliefei repretent tke foin qunften of Ihe. worlds 
momtceify engiaveD^ each of wkich . exhibka tbe^attribotat 
pecaltarly appropriaitd to its oharacter^ Tlwsd font tpfaerot 
me each supported by animals indigenous to its |>aftictlar 
tegLmOi aad surmoiulted by a symbolicai statutf* The Bat 
rests on three horses, and is crowned by the rilegorical ^gam 
of £«itopis; the Sec^ndy distingiiiSbed by the (StAtue of A^a, 
leyoict on three camels ^ the third, siipt>orted by thne Uoafe^ 
cidubtts tiie Italue of Afneii; the fourth stands oil thceo 
brggai%9 mad » surmooated by thct statue of Ammsca« 
These fomt s|diereSy their statues aad ovnameats, are all c(f 
itlver ; they are each tlurea feet in height, vid aro of exn 
ybila w o r kman ship* This miignifiCeat gift was ptesenied 
t9 the chwch of Toledo by qu^n Mary of Nenburi^. 

The tabernacle is elaborately wrought in the Gothic stjrle»^ 
it b of an hexagonal form ; it has two hundred and seventy 
figures, dbtinctly laid, alid l^thOMt confusion ; and its bass- 
reliefs are multi£sirioutf ; it ifT^erinkiMed by a cross, and is 
supported on a high pedestal, from whence divide six co- 
lumns, exquisitely wrought ; altogether its elevation is not 
lass tbih hiaa letet ; it il of gilt silvel^ aUd Weigha jseven hun- 
dred Aad tdnety'^lbur marks, five ounoea. In the centre is 
jplaeed 4 small t>slensoifc'> omam^nt^ with flguras, basa4«« 
iiefs, and ptecioua atonffisi it is of gold^ >aiid. weighs fi%4 
teven miMi. .Both these ptecMs dre coHAtfuOted of itiagnUlp 
cent ttiatenids, dnd exhibit admirable workmanship* 

The chiitch K>f Toledo has a library highly interesting to 
<die cunouB enquirer; it is enriched with mOm th^a-sev^ 
hufldtvd MSS. mioy of which ure precious^ In the sacristy 
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if shewn a luble in characters of the twelfth century, em«; 
bellished with vignettes, in high preservation} it was pre^ 
icnted to the church of Toledo by St. Louis, king of France. 
Gates, Toledo has four gates, before each of which were^ 
lately placed two statues of ancient kings ; that of St. Mar* 
tin is in no respect remarkable ; that of CambVon is of good- 
Doric architecture ; that of Alcantara, which is destitute of 
ornaments, opens into an irregular square, where are two 
other gates, through which is the entrance to the town ; that- 
of Visagra is flanked by two thick round towcfs of massive 
strength, which bear, in bass-relief, the figures of two an«' 
dent Gothic monarchs. ^ 

. Bridges. There are two bridges over the.Tagus, that of St.. 
Martin, and that of Alcantara ; they both originate at legates 
which bear their respective naanes. To the first is annexed a 
tower, in one comer of which is placed a 'statue of St. Julian, 
by Berruguete, with an inscription stating the various pe^ 
riods at which the bridge has been repaired and beautified* 
The other bridge is substantially built ; it has three arches^ 
on one of which appears, in Roman charactersy the following- 
sepulchral inscription : 

CAECILIA 

MARCTELLA 

H. S. £• 

The entrance to the bridge is guarded by a beautiful gate of 
fine architecture, consisting of two columns of the Corin- 
thian order, llie inscription traced on its walls informs us, 
that it was erected in the year 387 of the Arabian era, by 
Akf, the son of Mahomed Alameri, alcade of Toledo, and 
at the instance of Almanzor Almoraenim Hixem. We are 
also informed, that in 1258, Spain was deluged by torrents 
of rain, which prevailed from September to December, ovet- 
whelmed the country, swept away many bridges, and even 
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iJcstroyod a considerable part pf this bridge at Toledo, when 
fcing AI|>hon50, son of Ferdinand and Beatri.x, caused it to 
be restored. 

Antiquities. Of all the edifices which the Romans raised 
at Toledo, the monuments of their power and magnificence, 
few vestiges are now visible. There yet remain some frag- 
ments of piayzas, and seats, which indicate the site of an 
ancieat circus. These are found without the limits of the 
Town, near the gate of Cambron, in the Vega, not far from 
a coiivent of fiiars. The broken^ lines sufficiently mark its 
ample extent, whili>t the massive walls attest its strength and 
solidity. On the other side of the river, opposite to the 
Alc.uar, may still be.seen the ruins of an aqueduct, which, 
passing over the Tagus, conveyed the water from the neigh* 
bouring mountain to the height of Alcazar. The existence 
of a Jlonian road is still evident near the castle of San Ser- 
vanda ; its Roman appellation was the Via Lata; at pri^sent 
it is called the Via de la Plata ; it ijs broad, and paved Avith 
square stones. 

The Jews had formerly a celebrated school contiguous to 
the church of Santa Maria la Blanca, on whose walls and 
timbers Hebrew inscriptions are still visible in large distinct 
^laracters. 

Promenadet, Toledo has two promenades, which are both 
extremely pleasant, but, unfortunately, at some distance 
from the town, in the valley beyond the Tagus. The first is 
at la Vega, on the road from Talavera de la Reyna. The 
other commences two hundred paces from the bridge of 
Alcantara, forms a noble avenue a quarter of a mile in 
length, and branches out to the banks of the river. la 
«ome parts of it are formed double cross walks ; in othois 
a plantation of woods and copses. At certain intervals, 
where the ground becomes wider, you discover three ample 
lareas, one of which is square, and the other two circular, 
but all furnished \^ith wooden benches, and two of them 
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Are etnbelHshcd with fountains, which are often destitute of 
>vater. Much of the beauty of this spot has been derivei. 
from the inequality of the ground, which, towards the moun* 
tain side, is strait and steep. Whei-ever it becomes more 
spacious it has been planted and embellished. The trees 
are still young. When they have attained their full growth, 
this promenade will afford a delightful retreat. It is, how- 
ever, liable to two objections, that of being covered with 
mud in the winter, and smothered with dust in the summer. 
It has the disadvantage dso of lyihg at the foot of the moun- 
tain, whose craggy brow absolutely intercepts the view, and 
inspires rather sadness than delight. 

The Tagus flows underneath the mountain on which To- 
ledo is built; it was formerly navigable, and might again 
be rendered so with little trouble and expence. In 1588 
boats passed from Toledo to Lisbon, and the quay, which 
was situated below the town, and known by the name of 
the Plazuela dc las Barcas, is still in a perfect state. Thes« 
voyages were soon interrupted, and, in the reign of Philip 
the Third, totally suspended. 

It may be doubted how far the prosperity of Toledo would 
be extended by the revival of its navigation. Its manufac- 
tures are too limited to supply any branch of active traffic^ 
and, OS it produces no exportable commodities, the restora- 
tion of its <|uay could only atford the means of rendering it 
an entrepot for the adjacent country. 

Alanvfactures, The manufactures of Toledo w^re for- 
merly various and important. 

A considerable branch of commerce was supplied by the 
fabrication of needles and swords. 

The swords were allowed to possess unrivalled excellence; 
they were cast in the shape peculiar to Spain, and supported 
their high pre-emincjice till the accession of Philip the Fifth,. 
when the French dress supplanted the Spanish habit; and 
these antique weapons were discarded with the rest of the 
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national costume. From this iiinovation of fashion 'floweti 
other changes unfavourable to the political interests of the 
kingdom. The Spaniards succeeded not in their imitation of 
foreign weapons, and it followed as a necessary consequence, 
that the country which had imported the shape, should also 
supply the article; and none but foreign swords were held in 
estimation to the total destruction of that branch of national 
manufactures. 

The woollen manufactures of Toledo were also of consi- 
derable importance. From a memorial presented to the 
king in l620 and l621, it appears that these manufactures, 
in conjunction with those of la Mancha, annually employed 
forty-live thousand quintals of wool in the fabrication of 
thick cloths, loom cloths, serges, and light stuffs ; and that 
they afforded eccupation to thirty-eight thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty persons. These manufactures, it is stated, 
were then in a declining state, there being a deficit in their 
ordinary revenues to the amount of 845,454 ducats. 

Woollen stockings are still manufactured at Toledo. In 
the foregoing memorial it appears, that seven hundred thou- 
sand quintals of wool were annually consumed in that ma- 
nufactory, and that seven hundred thousand piiirs of stock- 
ings were fabricated in it ; that it gave subsistence to sixteen 
thousand nine hundred persons, and produced a sum of 
money equivalent to 413,636 ducats. 

The introduction of foreign articles at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, paralyzed national industry, and, 
from that moment, the woollen manufacture sunk to obscu- 
rity and oblivion* 

Toledo also enjoyed a flourishixig traffic in fine worsted 
caps, which, in the middle of the nineteenth century, cm- 
ployed fi\e hundred and sixty-four manufacturers. In l621 
the single parish of St. Michael contained six hundred and 
ninety-nine families, who were^^olely occupied in this labour. 
In 1624 the number of artizans was reduced to two hundred, 
T 2 wh© 
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who furnished annually &vt millions of caps. In l655 this 
branch of commerce was confined to thirteen individuals. 

The silk manufactures were equally considerable ; it i^ 
easy to estimate their former importance from the loss they had 
sustained by the introduction of foreign mrrchandize^ Tht 
memorial states, that the consumption, of silk was materially 
diminished, and estimates the loss sustained by thirty-cigh^ 
thousand artizans, from the interruption of their occupation, 
at 1,937,727 ducats. Symptoms of decay continued to in- 
crease till the middle of rke sixteenth century, when every 
restige of commerce was effaced. 

Toledo remained! in this state of listless despondence till 
the present archbishop made a noble effort to revive the love 
of industry, and to open an asylum for the tribes of men- 
dicants, accustomed ffom infancy to subsist on precarious 
bounty. The measure adopted by this prelate, was to 
establish in the Alcazar various branches of manufacture, 
such as linen, ribbpns, cloths, serges, woollen stuffs, and 
silk stuffs of every description. He introduced also another 
branch of occupation, appropriated solely to the production 
ofsacerdotal ornaments ; in 17£)1, theje were a hundred and 
twelve manufactories in Toledo; ten for lawns and.canvas; 
twelve for ribbons; fifty-five for silk; and seven for sacer- 
dotal ornaments. At this period the indigent class employed 
in them amounted to six hundred people, who were in- 
structed in various processes, and were led insensibly to 
acquire the usefur habits of industry; they were taught to 
draw, to prepare the materials, to fabricate the manufacture; 
and each was destined to pursue some occupation suitable to 
his age, his inclination, and his abilities. 

Within a ftw years the fabrication of sw^ords has been 
resumed at Toledo ; the place allotted to this object is a 
handsome edifice, a quarter of a league distant from the 
city, which commands the banks of the Tagus. This un- 
dentaking has hitherto been prosperous ; the swords are cc* 
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^ Icbrated for the excellence of their blades, which are of 
finely tempered*stcel. 

There is also another occupation in which some of the 
indigent class find a frequent exercise for assiduity and 
adroitness; 'this is, collecting the gold which is some- 
times deposited on the sands by the waters of the Tagus. 

Celebrated Men, Under the Goths, Toledo was the 
country of St. Hcrmenegildc, St. I^ucadia, of St. Casil, and 
St. Ildefonso, a prelate no h ss eminent for his acuteness in 
theological disquisitions, than his exemplary virtues. Under 
the Arabs, this city prodMCcd the botanis^ Joleus Joli, the 
mathematician Abraham el Zurakee, the astrologer Ali 
Albucazem. In subsequent ages it gave birth to Alphonso de 
Andrada, an ascetic theologiau of the seventeenth century ; 
to the celebrated civilian Didace de Covarrubias ; to 
Christopher Roxas, whp wrote on tactics and fortifications ; 
to Francis Hernandez, whose works on natural history 
were published in l6l5; to the poet Balthazar Eloi de 
Mcdinilla; and the historian Jerome lloman de la Higuera. 
f oledo was also the native place of John Baptiste Monegra, 
an architect of the seventeenth century ; and of Blaise del 
Prado, an artist of the preceding age, who, though he was 
Bot of the first rank in painting, possessed considerable 
merit for accuracy of design, permanence of coloyr, and 
softness of expression. To Toledo also belongs the ho- 
nour of having produced two distinguished females, who 
were the ornaments of their sex and country ; these were 
the two sisters, Angela and Louisa Sige, who were of French 
extraction ; the eldest cultivated the sister arts, music 
arid poetry ; she published a scientific treatise on the 
former, and by her poems evinced her familiar qicquaint- 
ancc with polite literature ; the younger sister had made 
extraordinary proficiency ii\ the oriental languages, an^ 
addressed a letter to pope ?^ul the Xhird, written in Gretk>. 
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Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, a sufficient memorial of her 
indefatigable applicatiop and erudite attainmfints. 

Inns, There are several inps and posadas at Toledo ; that 
of the Sacred Blood of Jesus, called also El para^er an^ 
La Fonda del Arzobispo, is a handsome edifice, and op^ oC 
the best inns in Spain ; it is large and spacious, and. ease 
and comfort are here found to coalesce with grandei^r and 
magnificence ; it presents two large courts, both of them 
surrounded by wide and handsome galleries, opened in the 
manner of a piazza, and supported on columns of freen 
stone ; the kitchens are spacious and convenient ; the stable^ 
Numerous and well arranged ; ffie staircase superb ; the 
apartments judiciously disposed, light, neat, airy, and 
in sufficient number to afford accommodation to fifty or sixty 
gentlemen. This edifice was lately erected at the expence 
of the archbishop, who in this, and every other undertaking 
which has distinguished his meritorious life, was solely 
actuated by motives of beneficence, and by his generous andf 
almost intemperate z^al for public good. This inn is kept by 
a Catalan ; the attendance is as prompt as correct, every 
thing is performed with neatness, order, and propriety, al- 
though the cha^rge is very moderate. 

Manners and Customs, The situation of Toledo is no^ 
calculated to render it ap agreeable residence ; to the east, 
north, and west, it is bounded by the Tagus ; and althpugl\ 
placed on a craggy mountain is inclosed within a narrow 
glen, and surrounded on every side by bare and ruggfd 
■mountains, of the most dreary and ungracious aspect. 
During the summer the burning rays of the sun are in-? 
tensely reflected from their summits; the heat which ba^ 
been thus absorbed by the valley, sometimes exhales from 
the earth in the meteoric form of a fiery cl9ud. There 
are neither wells nor fountains to produce a supply of water ^ 
this first arcicle of human comfort is p;x)cured from a con? 
«idcrable distance, and regularly conveyed on asses to the 
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town, whert it is sometimes presarved in the. houses four or 
five months. The streets are narrow and crooked, steep, 
difficult, ill-paved, and excessively fatiguing. The town 
boasts not of squares or spectacles, and has no place of 
public resort ; there are few gentry among its residents ; its 
commerce is circumscribed to a few shops ; its grandees ar^ 
lawyers; priests, friars> and students, coqstitute its prin- 
cipal population. Pestitute of all pretensions to beauty or 
majesty ; without society, or the amusements which supply 
its place, it is impossible that it should be otherwise than 
9ad, drei^ry, tiresome, e^\d disagreeable, 

Tkc promcfiade^} which bayc been fonned in the glen, are 
toQ far from the town to {^fforct muph enjoyment to such as 
arc not provided with carriages. To arrive at the spot you 
bave to traverse an ill-paved road, to descend many steep 
streets, and to endure no common sliare pf fatigue. I3ut, 
to ret|im to the town, is still mo^re i^^duous ; you have then 
to pursue a still ruder path, to make yet greater exertions, 
till, finally, not without, some risk, you regaiu the sufnmit of 
the mountain. 

Living is cheap at Toledo, Jlouses are on reasoni\ble 
terras ; beef is sold at twopence halfpenny per pound, ?in(l 
bread at twopence. The wages of krtizans are four reals per 
diem in winter, and four and a half in the summer. Such 
at least was the average price which prevailed in 1759- 
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Arunjuea 3 
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Leaving Toledo by the gate of Alcantarsij, 
and the bridge of that name^ you wind along 
tlie beautiful promenade^ on a road which has 
the. disadvantage of being dusty in. summer and 
dirty in winter. 

At the distance of a league and a half from 
hence you arrive at a. plain watered by the 
Tagiis ; it is, in some parts, rude, and in others 
highly cultivated. Here are, however, no trecsi. 
but such as line the banks of the river. In a 
quarter of an hour you arrive at the Verita de 
Valdecaba, where you enter on g, delicious pas^ 
turage, solely designed for the royal herd. 

To the left, on the opposite side of th^ 
Tagus, you perceive the villages of Mocejon^ 
and Villaseea, and, at no great distance, thp 
palace of Aceja, standing on an eminence; it 
was erected, or at least repaired and enlarge4 
by Philip the Second ; it is properly a hunting 
seat, belonging to the kjn^', and, though not 
large, is well built 

Having continued in this fertile track fo? 
two leagues, you arrive at Villainejor, wheie 
you discover a handsome modem edifice, which 
belongs to his majesty, apd is approp>iated to 
the use of the herds already mc^tioned, a^d to 
the accommodation of the herdsmen, Thc^ 
house presents twelv? windows towards the 
road. In the centre is a projecting porch leading 
to the chapel ; it contains about ^ hundred in-* 
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habitants, and is furnished with a handsome 
stable, in wliich arc lodged two hundred 
horses^ 

The chapel, which supjlies the place of a pa- 
rochial church, is regularly attended by a priest, 
who performs in it all the duties annexed to his 
sacred office ; it is a small square edifice, neat 
and plain, but exciting interest by its extreme 
simplicity. The altar is of Corinthian archi- 
tecture ; it is adorned with three pictures, one 
of which represents the Virgin encompassed by 
angels. The second is a holy Theresa ; and the 
third a St, Francis Xavier, preaching to the in- 
Jdcls. They are all by Amiconi, and do not 
disgrace the j-eputatiou of that distinguished 
artist, 

To the left, on the opposite banks of the 
Tagus, between the mouths of the Xarama and 
the Guadarrama, you perceive the village of 
Anover, which i^ an object of curiosity from 
the nature of its soil, and the singular aspect 
pf those subterraneous hovels in which the 
Wretched peasants find a habitation. These are 
absolu,tely excavated from the earth, and are 
raised in the depth of ravines. They have, 
however, each their chimney, and have the re- 
commendation of being warm in the winter, 
?i^d cool in the summer; nor are they ever 
liable to humidity. The soil is a composition 
ef gypseous sand and clay, intersected by deep 
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ravines, in which gypsum is discovered in hori- 
zontal strata, imbedded in the clay, whiqh is 
hard and polished, intennixed with gypsuni^, 
which is sometimes exhibited in a chrystaliized 
form, and sometimes is found solid, and strii^ted 
in lamina, or in the configuration of $t^ac- 
tites. Here is also a white earthy which at 
liight becomes humid, and in that state assumes 
a deep colour; it is capa^ble of yielding salt- 
petre. Two saline mineral springs are disc^o* 
vered in a ravine not far from the village^ 

Cki leaving Villaitiejori the road becomejst 
broad, firm, and handsome ; it still pursues tb^ 
same direction through rich pastures,^ equally 
fertile with those already described; but th? 
countiy is still unclo^thed with wood, and it is, 
only on the brinks of the Tagus that any treesi 
are visible, 

At the distance of a league from Villamejor^ 
the plain suddenly opens to the left, and dis- 
closes an immense range of prospect. The eye 
dw^lb with delight on thq delicious valley, wa- 
tered by the Tagus. The earth is covered witl^ 
a verdant ^arpet, and shaded by thick mantlipg' 
foliage, whilst the scene is closed hy the oppo- 
site mountains, whose bare rugged aspect pro-, 
duces a striking contrast to the smiling fertility 
of the interjacent fields. 

In about a quarter of 911 hour the road runs 
in a straight Une, from which it never deviates^ 
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to Aranjuez ; it is lined oh eacfe side by double 
rows of poplars. In some places these trees are - 
/sufficiently numeroi^s to fonn bowers or alleys, 
which relieve the monotony of the road, and 
singularly contribute to its beauty and ame- 
nity. 

It is impossible to contemplate, without pain- 
ful reflections, a country which, however beau- 
tiful or extensive, is almost wholly useless. In 
traversing for five leagues a rich and, fruitful 
soil, we discover neither houses nor population. 
We see nothing but pasture,' from which the 
public derives no benefit, and the king receives 
no revenue. On th^ contrary, a considerable 
expence is incurred for th« maintenance of the 
herdsmen superintending the cattle. Yet these 
pastures are in themselves the source of im-r 
mense wealth, and were they gccupied by dif- 
ferent individuals, capable of bestowing on 
them proper c^je ^d cultivation, they might 
produce w a?ces$ion of revenue to the king, 
instead of being appropriated to the exclusive 
enjoyment of his kine and oxen. 

{laving travelled for two hours from Villa^ 
mejor, you approach a largje gate, onianiented 
with tvm columns of the Corinthi^ order^ 
which announce your entrance to the territory 
pf Aranjuez. 

The face of the country here assumes a more 
picturesque expression; the same double alley 

con- 
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continues to embellTsh the borders of the road ; 
the trees are more diversified and numerous^ 
and not only form al^ys of every description, 
but are frequently disposed in shrubbery walks, 
groves, and little ^oods^ which extend a deep 
lunbrasreous foliasje. 

On one side you behold fields, on the other 
orchards and kitchen gardens ; this moment 
you "discover a rude spot, and the next, con- 
template a scene in which nature has bceix 
rivalled by art; your attention is alternately 
attracted by a variety of charming objects, 
every thing is smiling and agreeable^ and an- 
nounces the vicinity of a cultivated district. 
To the right you behold a ridge of mountains, 
richly clothed with wood, and in their aspect 
at once beautiful and romantic. 

Having proceeded an hour through this de-i 
lightful couhtry> you enter the town of Aranjuez^ 
where the first object that presents itself is the 
royal palace. With one rapid glance the eye 
embraces a variety of scenery, the effect of 
which is strikingly picturesque; numerous 
edifices and beautiful plantations; spires and 
turrets, mingled with forest trees, still tower- 
ing above them, and raisipg a lofty tlbme of 
umbrageous fofiage. 
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ARANJUEZ, 



The name of which is by some derived from 
Ara Jovis, in intimation that there was for- 
merly in this place a temple dedicated to Jupiter, 
is situated in a valley which lies on the left bank 
of theTagus, and is abundantly watered by that 
river, beyond the mouth of the Xarama. It was 
originally erected for a royal hunting seat by 
Charles the First, and enlarged by Charles the 
Second; considerable additions were made to 
it by the successors of those princes ; under 
Philip the Fifth and Ferdinand the Sixth it re- 
ceived yet greater improvements ; Charles the 
Third repaired it, and Charles the Fourth 
annexed to it the garden, which now forms one 
of its principal ornaments. 

In this hunting seat, which gradually be* 
came a royal mansion, the court is now rcr 
gularly established during three months of th? 
year ; it is customary for the monarch to visit 
this elegant retreat in the spring. The air i^ 
pure and salubrious, and the oppressive cares 
of government are agreeably relieved by rural 
scenery and domestic amusements. 

The presence of the sovereign attracts to this 
place all the officers of his court, foreign am* 
bassadors, persons occupied with political ne^ 
gotiation, and an immense crowd of in- 
dividuals, 
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dividuals, whether drawn by curiosity or idle- 
ness, impelled with the hope of preferment, or 
enticed by the love of pleasure. 

in this iiiatiner Aranjuez has ti^eti to b^ a 
place of some importance, and now contains a 
population of nine or ten thousand ^ouls ; but its 
existence is evidently dependant on tlie court. 
At tlie king s approach it it fUll of activity, 
animati6n and gaiety; at his departure the 
impulse is lost, and it is no longer a scene of 
pleasure, but a descit. 

The town is laid out in the Dutch style, on 
a plan suggested by the Marquis Grimaldi, at 
his return from Holland. The streets, though 
few in number, occupy a considetahle splce ; 
they are long and broad, and invariably straight ; 
the houses are strictly uniform, but embellished 
with simplicity and taste ; some of the streets 
are^ planted with trees, and afford promenades 
that in any city in Europe would be called 
magnificent. 

In this small town is comprised whatever is 
useful or agreeable ; we find in it noble streets, 
commodious houses, handsome squares, a market 
for provisions, and excellent inns, with no 
other fault than that of being excessively 
dear. Mere are numerous promenades, well 
frequented; a rotunda for the bu^U-fight; a 
theatre, which is not inferior to any in Madrid; 
a play eveiry day during the residence of the 
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court; coffee-houses in every quarter; tmdes- 
men of every description ; two bridges over 
the Tagus and the Xarama ; a parochial church 
twD Franciscan monasteries ; a governor; and 
a state major. 

Squarei, St. Antheny's'^quare is spacious and ttiig* 
ttificent, and presents itself to the traveller immediately onhii 
arrival from Madrid. It appears rather long, and of considetu 
able extent ; it is open on that side contiguous to the avenug 
of Madrid, where is a large and beautiful circular fountain, 
cOhstrttcted of marble, which, in addition to a great variety 
of ornaments, is surmounted by a statue of white marble, 
as large as life ; on both sides it is eitibellished by a gallery, 
projecting in the manner of a piazza, which rum* along its 
length, and on die south side assumes a semicircular form. 
In this district is placed St. Antony's church, which forms & 
noble termination to the square ; a piazza, opening by fiv^ 
itcAdes, presents itself, projecting in the shape of a horse- 
shoe; it is embelli^d by six pilasters, and is crowned by ^ 
ternace, and balustrade of free-stone ; behind the piazza rises 
a circular dome, terminating in an octagonal cupola, and 
adorned with a correspondent balustrade. The whole of 
this structure produces a iine effect in contemplating the 
square from its principal entrance ; but it has a greater 
lu^cession of bea?uty from the mountains, 'half a league south 
of Aranjuez, whose majestic summits just rise above the 
sacred dome. Formerly the sides of these mountains were 
bare and desolate ; they are now clothed with trees, which, 
though they are still young, will one day form a perspective 
the tkote picturesque, as they appear to start from the 
tery base of the square they are destined to embellish. 

Educes » In the parochial church of Aranjuez there is 
BOthing remarkable; that of the Franciscan friars exhibits 
good taste, and a construction conformable to the principles 
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of correct architecture; it was built from the plans of 
Sebatini ; the facade is flanked by two small towers, adorned 
with cohimns and pilastere of the Doric order. The same 
character prevails in the interior, where are several good 
modem pictures from John Baptist Tiepolo. In the church 
of St. Antony, regularity has been sacrificed to the em- 
bellishment of the square in which it stands ; the first object 
that presents itself is an hexagonal vestibule, which openf 
by six arcades, and i^ supported by pilasters and sur- 
mounted with a gallery, invested by a balcony formed of iron 
palisades ; the dome that rises over its summit is wholly 
destitute of ornament. From thence you enter the chapel, 
which is a small square edifice, with no other embellishment 
than one altar and the solitary picture that adorns it. 

Aranjuez has several other public edifices, such as the 
theatre, the palace of the dowager queen, the king's stables, 
which are lofty and handsome, and situated oa the banks of 
the Xarama. 

The king's palace is not distinguished by grandeur or 
elegance ; and under all the changes and improvements it 
has received at different eras, still retains an appearance 
suited to a private residence rather than a magnificent court ; 
it presents a body and two wings, built of brick, adorned with 
pilasters and a balustrade of free-stone. 

In the interior of this church there is nothing to attract the 
observation of connoisseurs; it is, however, embellished with 
elegant simplicity, and contains some admirable paintings; 
in particular ihe fresco paintings of Amiconi, on the ceiling 
of an apartment that was used as a dining-room by Charles 
the Fourth, previous to his accession to the throne. In the 
Gabinete Antiguo there are some pictures from mythological 
subjects, by Jordan; and four landscapes, by John Baptist 
del Moi^; the roof and friezes of the same apartments arc 
also covered with fresco paintings. The major-domo's hall 
contains six pictures on allegorical and mythological subject^, 
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\y^ Jordan ; that of Orpheus, surrounded by auimals, is en- 
titled to particular commendation. In the chapel are t^o 
pictures, a St. Antony of Padua, by Giacinto, and an 
Assumption of the Virgin, by Titian.x 

Promenadft, The promenades ond gardens are highly 
diversified and beautiful, and form the grand attraction to 
Aranjuez. 

Each of the avenues leading from Madrid and To-* 
ledo forms an agreeable promenade; the principal alleys 
extend a league ; but these are diversified by other alleys, 
which cross one another at different spaces in the manner of 
stars; tljey are all shaded by thick lofty tufted trees, which 
form a screen, impenetrable to tiie sun. 

There is another promenade, equally beautiful, which 
commences at the extremity of the bridge of boats, along 
the road to ?tladrid ; it is extremely agreeable, though of 
small extent, and leads to a large covered square, embellished 
uitli a flower-bauk, and encircled by thick tr(x% 

The two streets, which correspond with the space inter- 
vening between the bridge of boats and St. Antony 's-square, 
"fcrm two beautiful and spacious promenades ; on each side 
is a row of houses, of an unifonu appearance, a broad alley 
runs between the tub streets; on each side is u smooth 
terrace, within a green paUng, and overhung by lofty um- 
brageous trees. 

The calle de 1^ Reyna, constructed alone? the garden d<5i 
Principe, is the most fashionable promenade ; it consists of 
Si principaj alley and two cro»s alleys, so screened by trees, 
iis even at noon to affc>rd a cool delicious shade. This pro- 
menade, after reaching a league, terminates at a bridge, 
which has been raised over the Tagus ; at three, different 
places it opens into a beautiful and spacious lawn, planted 
\iith tri'cs, and surrounded by stone benches. l*he lofty 
treses which overhang this promenade are evidently of pa- 
triarchal antiquity ; their venerable age is attested by th« 
.VaL iiif V immense 
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immense circumference of their trunti, and ^ (Kicic'iiess ^ 
their iux^iriant ifoliage. 

There is a parterre, the gate of which opeiis at the ^ntnthce 
of AranjueZy on the road from ^acfricly which is ^lace& 
behind and to the east of the royal pilace; it is laiil out if) 
various borders, arranged with ipuch taste, and priesenting a 
succession of the most beautiful flowers. In the cehti^ is a 
fountain, with its copious bason and a statue of Keptune, 
surrounded by trees, whose regular symme£ncal fonn is 
inost tenaciously preserved. The iTagus flows through tliis 
parterre from the north, where, precipitating its waters, it 
forms a beautiful cascade. 

From this parterre you enter the .Island garden, so called 
because it is surrounded by the Tagus ; i^ is situated to the 
jnorth of the royal palace, and is distinguished by the number 
and the elegant variety of its' fountains. 

Of these> the first and largest is called the fountain of 
Hercules ; it is formed in the centre of a large bason, wrthih 
an iron balustrade, on which have been made four avenues of 
'free-stone, disposed in the shape of a cross, and inclosed 
within smaller balustrades. To this fountain there are se-> 
Veral cuvettes ; the largest is surrounded by statues of whito 
marble ; that in the centre supports an Hercules cbmbatii^ 
the hydra ; the statues are poorly executed. 

Beyond, and to the top of this fountain, the 'itagusionnt 
another cascade, (more beautiful than the former,) which has 
a double fall. 

The fountain of the Dolphins is still larger; the cuv^e 
supports a statue of Apollo, around it is a targe basbo, die 
sides of which are loaded with bass-reliefe, representing the 
labours of Hercules. Eight children, grouped with t&e 
dolphins, are exhibited at the eight surfaces of die prindpU. 
bason, which is octagonal; the bass-reliefs have some 
merit, ^nd the figures of the childrihi and the'dolphins are 
well executed. 

The 
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.The fountain pf pon John of Austria is more simple ; on 
the cuvette stands a Venus, who docs not rise above mf- 
i^iocrity ; there arc cbijdren, rather better executed, placed 
vn the pedes tivl. \ 

The fountain of Neptune is adorned with the statues of 
that divinity, armed with his trident, and drawn by tritons 
in a car-like shell ; it is surro)inded by six pedestals, which 
support six gi pups of brpnse, of the middling size, reprc* 
senting a Neptune, invested with the trident, on a shell 
vlrawn by tritons ; a teres, on a car drawn by lions ; a 
Juno, in the act of hurling the. thunder on the giants; a 
Jupiter, in precisely the same attitude; the same Juno; and 
the same Ceres. These groups arc beatitiful and well 
executed, and are attributed to Alexander Algardi, who 
died in l654.. 

The fountain de la Espina, or de las Harpias, consists of 
a pedestal placed in the centre of the bason, > having a 
column on which is placed a cuvette; the ctlvctte supports 
the statue of a young man, who sits with one leg thrown 
across the knee, extracting a thorn horn his foot ; this piece 
^ is cast from an antique statue which is in the Capitol at 
Rome, and is at present deposited in the Museum of Napoleon. 
To this fo.untain is appended a square bason ; near the four 
angles are raised four columns of blue and white marble, 
which each support a harpy of white marble. 

The fountain of Bacchus consists chiefly in a cuvette, on 
which is a statue of this god, seated on a cask, of a juvenilf 
^pect, but most revolting corpulence. 

The fountain of the Tritons is the most elegantly em- 
l>ellished; it consists of a large bason, supporting three 
tritons, which each bear a rose on the shoulders ; in th« 
centre )s a pedestal, and above it a column surrounded by 
three statues of nymphs, five feet in height, separated 
by groups of monster heads, fruits, and other fantastic oraa 
menti. A beautiful cuvette is^lacifd on this columhy 
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horned with sirrds, who assail the dolphins by their fins 
and cars f another smaller cuvette is raised above ; between 
the two are interspersed two winged figures, grouped *with 
two. columns, whose capitals are surmounted ty monster* 
heads. This fountain rises to twenty feet. 
. Jn general thp sculpture is but ihdiffercnt'5 some of the 
pieces are totally dcstit^itq of merit, and others are merely 
copies; the. fo.untain of . the Tritons, indicates the best 
taste. These fountains and. their ac«cssaiy ornaments are of 
marble, with the exception of a few statues cast In bronze, 
»and exhibit a variety of cascades. 

These fountains arc in the centre of large areas, either 
circular or quadrangular, hexagonal or octagonal, with 
marble couches ; they are encircled by lofty trees, whose 
embowering foliage shields them completely, even from 
a noon-day sun. These delicious spots are much fre- 
quented, and at all times in the day you may find there 
people of every class, who seek an asylum from the op- 
pressive heats which prevail during the royal residence at 
Aranjuez. 

The garden presents an al;nost infinite variety of alleys 
and cross alleys, which run in every possible direction ; it 
is luxuriously embellished with wood, and filled with lofty^ 
forest trees, shrubberies, groves, arbours, and yoon^ 
plantations* One of these nursery-grounds, running in a 
^ straight^ line, extends five hundred feet, and is only broken by 
the squares in which tiie, fountains are situated. 

The Tagus flows round the garden, and it is impossible 
.not to admire the exquisite art and taste with which it 
; is rendered the scene of perpetual beauty and cmbellisb- 
ment. . « 

Beyond it is a >citchen-garden, chiefly repiarkable for the 
assiduous and successful culture bestowed on esculent vegip* 
:Ubjes and choice fruits. 
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The gard.en di'l Principe, (so called from having been 
laid out by Charles the Fourth, when he was only Prince of 
Asturias,) occupies the intervening space from the call* de 
la Rcyna to the Tagus, and stretches from the point at which 
this river makes a bend to the west, to the demarcation of 
the fii-st rotunda towards the east. 

This garden opens to the south, on the calle de la Ueyna, 
by three gates variously embellished j on the east it points 
to the lields, and on the north and west it commands the 
Tagus. A thick umbrageous alley of trees runs parallel 
with this promenade; it is crossed by three other alleys, 
which correspond with the three princi[:al gates ; on each side 
they are attended by counter alleys,* planted with thick 
trees, which completely screen it from the sun. The first 
of these crosses the garden in its full breadth, and terminates 
by a parterre inclosed within iron rails. 

In this parterre are three pavilions, so disposed as to 
form a triangle. The figure of a river, cast in bronze^ is in 
the centre of the bason ; the four angles of which are em- 
bellished by font groups of allegorical figures, cast in 
bronze, and raised on pedestals ; a small rotunda separates 
the parterres from the pavilion ; it is embellished with ten 
marble busts, nine of whieh are antiques, the tenth is that 
Df one of the monarchs, descended from the House of 
Austria, who have rvigned in Spain. 

A wood of forest trees, thick and tufted, commences on 
que side of the pjarterre, and lengthens for a considerable 
'distanix to^the south and west* 

A new spectacle here presents itself; you perceive 
the Tagus, whose approach is guarded by two bat- 
jteries, of twenty pieces, of cannon each. The shore is 
lined with boat^; ropi's and sails and masts are raised 
in air ; flags and banderols are seen streaming in the 
wind; tjie water is covered «rith armed frigates and elegant 
barges ; the ^rst of wiiich presents to the sovereign an image 
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of the mahiuvres and evolutions performed oh more $^riou% 
occasipns in his navy ; and the latter ar^ destine^ to propur^ 
the queen the pleasure of a marine excursion. 

The alleys ih this garden arc numerous ; they run ih ^vfety 

possible direction, som^ in straight, qthers in oblique iine^, 

• some are transversal, and other tortuous ; they frequentl;^ 

cross each other, and arc. completely encano'pied l?y lofty 

trees. 

A thousand varied objects are presented in quick' suc-^ 
cetiion to the view; alleys, nursery -grounds, flowery- 
parterres, kitchcn-gardens, wooded lawns, shi*ubl>eries, 
groves, wildernesses, and prchairds; on one side the, seen^^ 
if wild and rude; on thp other evdry qbject announces 
Cultivation and care, and bespeaks the ascendant of human 
genius in rendering nature subscr\ient to the laws of art, 
and the dictates of imagination. At every step you db- 
cover some new attraction. Many erotics ate found ambng^ 
the trees. 

In the morning the garden is the royal promenade, and is 
then closed on strangers ; but in the afternoon it is con-» 
stantly open to the public, and numerous circles ^re some- 
times formed in its delicious shades, Afa'njticz is still Sus- 
ceptible of augmented improvement ; there is, perhaps, no 
place in the world better calculated to form a fine park ; ijv 
its present state, it may, however, be fairly placed befijre 
the royal residences of other countries for the reigning 
monarch ; it will have the recommendation of recalling 
Uk him frequently the enchanting aspect of Morforitaine, - 

^TATISTICi^ ABSTRACT, RELATIVE PARTlCU- 
LARLY TO NEV CAiSTILE' 

Population. The population of New Gastile Was bhc'e 
much, more numerous, at present it bears no proportion to 
its extent. 

That 
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That during iht last century it has been sensibly di* 
R^pished» is sufficiently attested by isolated houses, the 
fra^ment^ of once flourishing villages ; by the chapels, once 
attached to numerous parishes, of which no other me* 
morial now remains thati the registers of their former 
^^xistence; there are a hundred and ninety-five of these 
chapels, that perpetuate the names of hamlets nvhich 
hflkVQ long been left without a single inhabitant. 
. |n many of the places still tenanted, the population has 
been sensibly diminished. In the sixteenth century the 
city of Toledo had two hundred thousand inhabitants, h is 
now reduced to twenty thousand ; the city of Alar|an, which 
at the same epoch included six hundred families, now conr 
tains but two hundred ; Casarrubios is reduced from a 
thousand people to five hundred ; and Puebia, which, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, had ten thousai^ 
people, is at present occupied by about twelve hundred. 

The existing population of New Castile, according to tht 
estimates of J 787 and 178$, without including the monks, 
amounts to nine hunda^d and forty thousand six hundred 
;^d forty-nine persons, distributed in'tb^ foUgwmg nduiner : 

. Province of Cuenca ,«,«« ••••• 266^^ 

Province of Guadalaxara «..,, .«• 114,37^ 

province of Madrid , 58,943 

City of Madrid , 156,672 

Province of Toledo.... ,.,....*.. 334,425 

District of Aranjue2 ••...• .•.••..«.*..« 2i653 

iMstrictof Prado » ••..••• 611 

District of St. Ildefonso ., 4,331 

I>istri£t of San Loren^, or ihe Escurial ...... £,453 

• ■ 

yTotal V 940,649 
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In this number are included 

Parish Priests .i...,...^.... 76f 

Secular Priests , ;...'.... ifijS, 

Monies 5,945 

Nuns \... ,....• ' 2j,845 

Nobles 12,687 

Advocates , , 1)03!^ 

Writers |,091 

Students 2,859 

Domestics., ^6,7 4Q 

AgriciiUure, The soil of Ne\v Castile, vith the exc^ptioi^ 
pf a few mountainous tracks apd isolated spots, is rich and 
fertile, but it is parched and arjd. .Little advantage is 
drawn from the ni^inevqu^ rivers whiph flow through it, 
and which are capabje of supplying ^ copipus and bepeticial 
irrigation. 

On t'ver.y side, you meet with plains ^x\f\ valle^f^;?, cither iu- 
tersectcd or invested by rivers, whose waters have never been 
.Qonyeyed to the intcrio.r provinces. A^ |argc.part pf Alcariav 
or rather the immense plain between Guadalaxara and 
Alcala de Henarez, and that which offends beyond it» 
might easily be irrigated by the waters of the Henarei. The 
Albercho offers the same advantage to the plain of T^ila^'ora 
^e la lleyna ; and, in conjunction with the Tagi^, *?^V?^*t 
fertilize the arid plains which surround Biugel, CaxaU^as, 
Lucillos, Monte Aragon, and CVboUa. The river GpWia^-. 
rama crosses, for no. beneficial purpose, the deep valley »1iich 
divides Toledo fi om Rielbo. The pastures which e^rJrU the 
country between Toledo and Avanjuez, would be l^cnd^rcd 
still more valuable by the waters of the Tagus, Canals 
drawn* from this river might water the plain of Cihppozuelos. 
In the seventeenth century, it was proposed, by Michael 
j^lvarez Ozorio, to employ these means for the irriga- 
tion of sixty thousand fanegas of land; and it was de- 
mon- 
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^on%tT^teA by his son in I697, that even the littl? river 
Juarez was adequate to the fertilization of eighty thousand 
fancgas. Nptwithstanding these proofs, thing*, .still rcmaia 
)n the same stafe^ ar>d the era of improvctncnt is, probably, 
^kr distant. 

The laijd in New Castile requires nothing but moisture to 
)be aflapted to every bj-anch of culture. At present it is al- 
most exclusively confined to tlie ^tjj'pwth of wheat ; fo this is 
added a §inall quantity .of barley; wine, hemp, flax, and saffron. 
In some cantons oil is p^-oduced. The gardens are not often 
luxuriaiU; few fruit trees are found in them, and the phin- 
^ti,on of trees is jpniversally neglected. 

You may traverse o^ Immense district without finding a 
sinj^le tree; yonr rarely discover any woods. From the en- 
tra/icc of New Casfile to Guadalaxara, the wide plain which 
leads fro;n this town ^0 Alcala de Henanz, and that which 
extends frgm thence to Mfulrid, ate completely bare. For 
sc'ver^^ leagues round the capital the country presents no 
foliage. The plain through which the road runs from Por- 
lug^l j.s equaHy. naked, and in a ^track of forty leagues from 
Aranjuez to the frontiers of Valencia, the eye scarcely ever re- 
poses on verdure or foliage. There arc, however, some par- 
ticular spots privileged above the rest, where trees are culti- 
yatcd with care and success. They embellish the plain of 
Ile<juena, and in general expand their branches by the banks 
of rivers. 

In some places the trees are perfectly indigenous. Many 
fif the mountains of New CastHe are clothed with pines 
and oaks pf different species. The mountains of Cuenca are 
in this respect eminently distinguised. The quei'cus cocci(e»a 
is found near Flores. ^Vooas of green oak are in the Envi- 
rons of Toriija. ^I>ees of the same species, but of a smalUr 
growth, flourish in the vieinity of Villagordo and Ceb6Ufc. 
Thep a^e poplar woods at Tata vera de la Rcyna. \Vilk)\^, 
poplars, and elms, delight iu the banks of rivers. 

' In 
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In this province yx>u oftcugi mi^t with ]9X^ i^^ljiynSfk 
9,nd neglected, but posaessing a][l the latent principles of ti* 
gour and fecundity, ^uch arp the land& camme^dn|; at th^ 
entrance of New Castile, on th$ Ar^gpnian fr^utier, and ex^ 
tending for twenty le^^gues to Torrija, Such ^Isp is thp 
irajck between th^ Bravo and t]he river Albercho. These im- 
pi:ovai)le wastes are also frequently observed m travfsrsinfi 
the. road frqra Madrid and Aranjuez to the confines of Va^ 
l^ncia; Of the same: character is ilauch of the country near 
Alcprcon,.onthe road from Madrid taTalavera delaReynf; 
-l^s well ^s between Aranjuez and Toledo. 

Cultivation, however, p^reyails in many cantons of New- 

Castilef. Several of them ^re planted with olives ; and there 

are sopie to which pothing but wood appears wanting. In 

this nura^r ^e inay place the ampl^ plain that lies between 

Gu04ala?^ra and Alcala de Henarez, and which, from Ma.* 

4rid to H^e eutr^ce of the valley of Aranjuez, includes a 

apace of six Leagues; the little plain between Toledo and the 

Vent^ of y^ldecaha ; the plain bet\^^n Alcala d^ Henarez 

9ni the territory of Hita, and another plain of calcareous 

eaijtb, on the ^sum^it of th^se hijls that encircle Alcala ^e 

He^narez. These are all highly cultivated, and afford almost 

every veget^^ble production byt trees. The country lying 

bejtwe^n th^ yiU^es of Hita and JFlpres is Equally good. 

jthe same .cb?iractcr ^ijiay ^ ^iven of the soil between C^ 

bolla and the bridge of Albercho, the district of Talavera 

^ lia Reyiia, the lands of Npyes, 'JEirfLvp^ and Santa Olalla* 

This ti^^^k pf <?ouptry is i:rowne4 with olive-trees, at Santa 

;(Maila there is a forest of them, whose flumber is esti- 

^jiMed *t a hundred thousand. Th^ district of Torijielaguno, 

which tis ^yatcred by the rivet Malacuero, ,is adoi;ned with . 

.gardens, jvineyArds, ai^d olive-trees, Th« rich plain of Re- 

^u^na^rj^nts a delightful scene of cultivation; but no spot 

^i^.fu/hcagty with the ^d^lipioiis , vale of Aranjuez, 

..' • \yhcat 
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" Wheajt constitotiEs |he staple produce of New Castite ; it 
IS yielded in abundance in the Alcarria, the vallies of Terre', 
jof Tortut'ta, of Valdemorof and Aranjucz ; the eniricons of 
Madrid, of CeboUa, of Mai^osa, of Cerindotc, of. Carmona', 
of Tonfijos. On the plains of Grajunejo, Trijuequo, Tor* 
rija/ Requena, and Talavt ra dc la Reyna, the harvests v« 
^till more luxriant The same plenty prcv^ls also in the 
vallies lying beneath the Sicrjra de Cucnca. It is computed 
that the produce of these cantons woult) alone be adequate 
to the consumption of New Castile. 

Th^re is little Jand in this province which might not be 
adapted to the culture of the olive ; yet there are many 
plains where lhi» tree is never visible. In some cantans, 
nowever, olive plantations are equally flouri«hing and nn^ 
mcrous ; as in • the country of Alamo, of Caraarena^ Ma- 
qucda, Santa OlaHa, Cebolla, Erustes; t^e -piaiii between 
Cebolla and tlie Guadait^ma, towards Toledo; the pJains 
of Requena and Talavcra de la Reyna ; . the valley ef Vai- 
^cmoro, and the sontliem parts of New Castile. The most 
considerable arc frHmd tt>fv1ird8 Maque^ .between CeboUa 
and the Guadarrama, towaands Valdemoro and the plain-of- 
^Talavcri. ^ 

To the olive and oH of N^wCastile may be applied the same 
obsetvutTon which has been made respecting the olive and oil 
of Aragon ; the olive is equally good ; the oil eqqally exe- 
crable. ' In both these provinces the same method is pursued 
in gathering the olives and extracting the oil ; but, by the 
proper alterations in the preparation of this article, the oil 
jrroHuced in both countries would be equally delicious. 
' The vine is cultivated at Alamo, Camarcna, SanteOJalla, 
the vicinity of Talavera de la Reyna, at CehoUa,'in tbe vale of 
Valdemoro, the plain of Requena, Torrelaguno, and Queixi- 
gar. In the vicinity of Cebolla vines are supported in a singular 
manner. The Stakes arc inserted in Cl^s of earth, round and 
isolated^ and rawed two^feet, w two^feet and a half, on a layer 

of 
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of sandy earth, leaving between each of them a spac« of 
three feet. 

The wine of New Castile, thoogh good, is almost alwaya 
thick, and sometimes hard, a fault that is, perhaps, attri- 
butable to the process employed in its preparation. It is car* 
taint'y inferior to the wine of" Aragon and the 50Utl\ern part* 
of Spain ; but, in general, is preferred at Madrid to that of 
Ja Mancha. 

The culture of flax is confined to some particular parts of 
New Castile, although well adapted to* a considerable part 
of the province. At present it is principally an object of 
care in the plain of ftoqucna. 

Hemp is produced in greater quantity ; particular atten- 
tion has been paid to it in the Alcarria, where it migUt 
easily be rendered an important branch of agriculture. In 
the country of Huetc, however, it is found in yet greater 
abundance, and produces on an average the yearly quantity 
of ^ve or six thousand arobas. 

f'ruits are rare in New Castile, notwithstanding the rich- 
ness of the soil, and the facility it oficrs for irrigation. In 
general fruit trees are thinly scattered over some particular 
districts ; they are most numerous in a part of Alcarria and 
the plain of Requena. This province is, indeed, chiefly 
supplied with fruits from Valencia and Aragon, a circuHA- 
- stance the more remarkable, as the soil is admirably adapted 
to this species of culture. 

Many of the mountains and vallics are clothed with 
luxuriant pastures. Some of the richest arc found iiv the 
plains of ^tl^c Sierra de Ci\enca. The same descriptioa ap- 
plies to tlu; spacious plain between Aranjucz and Toledo, 
and to several, spots near tbe Tagus, the Xarama, the Gua- 
darcama, the Cabriel, the Jucar, and Albercho, which are 
ali covered with flocks and herds. 

l^umerous colonies of bees are discovered in this province, 
particularly in the Alcarria^ and on the mountains of. Cucnca, 
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Ibo honey of which is pronounced to be the best in Spain, 
The quantity of honey and wax varies in different yearft* 
The mountains of Cuenca produced, in 1773, three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-four arobas, or eight hundred and 
Ikirty-threc quintals and a half of honey^ and a hundred 
and fifty-six arobas of wax ; nor would it be difficult to giv« ' 
these articles more extent and importance. 

The production of saffron is an object of real utility, fr<Ml 
ttie great demand made for it in Spain, particularly in th« 
Castilian provinces ; it is planted in various parts of New 
Castile, as Bonaco, San Clemente, Valera, Jorquera, Mo» 
tilla, Huetc, and almost universally on the road between 
Madrid and Cuenca. In some places the consumption \% 
rather diminished ihlan augmented* Huete once produced 
ibrty, and now produces but five quintals. 

It may be proper to explain the process employed in the 
preparation of saffron. In the month of September tht 
foots are planted, which are of the siise and shape of a nut. 
These begin, in the middle of October, to throw off white 
shoots of a tubular form, from each of which three or four 
slender stalks shoot forth ; these bear a small blue flower, 
which expands to the sun, and blooms for fifteen days. 
The flowers are gathered in the morning, and care is take& 
to extract the saffi'on before they wither, which happens 
soon; they are dried at the fire, or by the sun. Thosf 
that are dried by .the fire lose four-fifths, and^those that are 
dried in the sun lose but three*fou^ths of their volume and 
•weight. 

Manufactntes, New Castile was formerly distiiigi|ished from., 
the other provinces of Spain by the extent and richness of itfs 
manufactures. 

In the city of Toledo there were various manufactoriw 
Ibr needles, swords, and red woollen caps. A considerable 
number of looms were employed 4n the fabrication of woollen 
stockings, of which $^yen hundred thousand pa1r» were an* 
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uaiiUy produced; seven thousand quintals of wool cott-r 
^ymed, end sixteen thousand nine hundred persons suppUeci 
.yith constant occupation. Thp various manufactures of 
flannels, cloths, and stuffs, consumed yearly forty-five 
thousand quintaU of wool, and .gave cmploymeiit to thirty- 
fight ,thousand four hundred and eighty-four persons. 

The city of Cuenca was equally celebrated for its ipanjiiiar^r' 
tiAres of green and blue cloth, which were transported toTuyJicy 
ftud ihc qoasts of Africa, exclusive of cawelots, ser^,, coarse 
clpth^ and woollens. Tie colours employed in tJj|Bse,i»A*' 
-nufactures were. excellent. Michael Caxa de Leruela, wh^ 
iwrrote in the year I6OO his Hesti^uracion de la Abundanci^ 
de ?Espana, informs us, that, in the 3ixte(,*nth century, tbc 
quantity of wool prepared for tlue loom amounted to sixty- 
two thousand five hundred quintals oi %tbol; and. that of tlji^ 
Aweke thousand ^iv^ hundred 4|uintals were subject-^d to. the 
frroccaste xjf dying. 

It is, however, probable, . that this flatteriiig pictur-c ^^f 
^osperity exaggerated the troith. Industry has never be^ 
•jequally -caiaUed or equally depressed; If commprce.idG- 
xlined in the.provmces of Castile, in Aragon it has advanced. 
.Tixese. chaaxges have originated in- various caust^s, ij^depend- 
lent^f the general /character of society;, And jjiay, jpeiha^, 
^ traced to thaaggrandizQ^iQnt of Spain, .and ,the disc^vei*^- 
tof AmeiitEa. ' . ., . , 

It caimbtibedenieidj th^t the .manufactures of Qastilok dis- 
is^peared at |he commencement of the .seventeenth cei^turv, 
but they had never bieen highly important ; and, during ilys 
JjaM si^ty y«ars, have been successfully re-established. Fer- 
^sttivind. the, Fourth was- the fir^t. who directed his e&jrts^ 
-this laudable objec7t, and, by his judicious ijU^positi^p, 
?i6ji§ed 4hc province^ from- an abjpct «tatc pf indolfi^ce land 
i^j^v^ty. .Charles the Third pursuQd Uiose beneficial ,pi;inci- 
l^es his * brother had .established ;^ bis ,spn, Chavlfjs ;^tie 
. ^^^urabr gfive.thcuv his most cordial adoption-and pr^tpc^^^jg, 
. • ' and 
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iiid. afibrded tbem that steady support beii^t c&lctiiated to ac* 
celerate the progress of industry, ahd conciliate the spirit of 
commerce. 

Hie woollen manufactures of N'cW Castile are the most 
numerous and important. Cloths^ are fabricated at Tolecio, 
at Chinchon, at Brihuega, at Guddalaxara, and Valdemoro; 
wobilen stufi^ at Brihuega and Guadalaxara; serges, stuffs, 
and 'flannels, at Toledo^ and Cuenca. The cloths of Bri- 
huega -are of an excellent quality; those of GuadalaXara 
we still superior to them'; in particular the cloth of Vigd- 
nia* There are' twenty-eight looftis at Toledo, forty «* 
'Guasmenia, a hundred at' Brihuega, land six hundred and 
fifty-six at Guadalaxara. 

In New Castile there are thfcie considerable mannftBortures 
tor silks and gildings establlshfed at Toledo, iletjucna, and 
Talavera de la Reyna. In all thiesB plates at^ fabricated 
plain and figured velvets, of mixed colours, and cmbrcWered 
with gold. There are also taffetas, satins, silk serges, silk 
stuffs, gold and silver stuffs, and silk ribbons. At Talavera 
^Ik stockings are made. There are eight hundred looms 
at Requena, a hundred and fifty at 'Djledo, fi?nd three'frun- 
d^red and sixty-Six at Talavera, in which there is an fttthucd 
cohsuinption of a hundred thousand pounds of silk, four 
^ousand marks of silver, and seventy marks of gold. Gold 
iuid silver laces, and fringes, are also fubribated in the village 
of Cervera, contiguous to Talavera. There are twelve mi)^, 
in which the various operations of twisting and winding the 
silk are perfotmed with eq^ual neatness and celerity. 

liittle scope lias hitherto b^n given in this ^ovince td 
'*ihe fabricatidn of lineri-cloth. Thete are a iew wearers 
^icattered through the different villages, who prroduce a sma^ 
qudntity of hbiisehold linen; bdt, pro^rly speaking, there 
are only two tiiaiiufklct<)rifes for this article, neither Qf whieh 
h important ; one of them is in the alcazar of Toledo, and 
employs jbut ten looms; the other is at -the castle of St 
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lldefonso ; it was established in 1782 by Charles tie Thirf^ 
and keeps twenty looms at work, exclusive of two large ma- 
chines for fulling and cleaning the cloth. 

The other branches of manufacture in New Castile, oon^ 
sist of the calicoes of Siguenza ; the beer of Madrid i^ 
the ribbons, laces, caps, and silk, cotton, and worsted stock** 
fngs, of Valdenioro ; the hats of Guadala^^ara, Madrid, and 
Talavcra de la Reyna; the pikes and sWords of Toledo ; the 
Si>ft soap of Ta)"vcra de la Rcyna j the hard soap of Onti- 
gola, in the vicinity of Aranjucz; the delf-ware at Talavcra 
and Puente del Arzobispo ; the saltpetrc at Anorer and Ma- 
ilrid; the porcelain, inlaid marble, and tapeiti'ics, of Madrid ; 
the cutlery ware^ of Mora, In addition to these, there is a 
Rianufactory for paper at some distance from Cuenca; and, 
i^car the Carthusian convent of Paular, another for painted 
paper at Madrid, and a glass-house at St. lldefonso. There 
in also a royal manufactory for njirrors carried on at the 

_ king's cxpence, an account of which has been given in anO* < 
therplaoc. 

; Commerce, The tra^e of New Castile is almost wholljr 
passive ; it furnishes few articles for exportation, but re- 
ceives many from the adjacent provinces; it produces 
/^cuxdy a sufficient quantity of wheat, ojl, and wine, for 
its pwu consumption, and is frequently indebted to Valencia 

-.fjaid Aragon for jidppiios of fruits, pulse, and esculent, vcgcta* 

, . A small quantity of the silk, fabricated at Requena and 

Talavera de la Reyna,. is sent to Madrid, but it is undersold 

,^4*jr-the French silks and those nianufaetured in Catalonia 

AAif^ Valencia. Some of the stuffs are carried to. Seville 

^Lipd to Cadiz, and are from tJiencc transported to Aracpca. 

The cloths and woollens of Guadalaxara are good, but" 

inferior to those of France and England, wliicii are sold at 

nearly the same price. They have also to contend. with tbe 

,jt;loths of Alcoy, in tha kingdom of Valencia, and witU 

thtiso 
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^ose of Tierassa, in Catalonia. The latter are, indeed, of 
an inferior quality, but have the recommendation of being 
Offered at a much lower pricei 

The other manufactures of New Castile ai^ scarcely ade» 
quate to the demands of the province. It is indebted to 
other districts for various articles of use and ornament, of 
comfort and luxury. Here and there is a rich city, that 
owes its prosperity to particular circumstances. Requena, 
Talavera, and Guadalaxara, subsist by their manufactures ; 
Alcala by its university ; Toledo by the clergy, and Madrid 
by the court. 

Yet, in this province, of which the general character is 
poverty, is comprised every thing calculated to produce 
opulence and splendor ; a fertile soil that demands but to be 
cultivated ; a climate that invites industry; and rivers that 
fiilly indicate the means of obtaining plenty by a copious 
and beneficent irrigation. 

It might be expected, *^that the sist economical societies, 
established at Madrid, Talavera de la Re3aia, ChinchoUi 
Cuenca, and Requena, should essentially promote the effi* 
cient objects of commerce and agriculture. Of such pa- 
triotic efforts an admirable example has been given by the 
societies of Saragossa and Biscay. But the society, establish* 
ed at Madrid, has been devoted to the alleviation of dis« 
tress, rather than to the encouragement of industry. By 
the others nothing is either effected or attempted, and all 
their efforts are circumscribed to the ceremony of assembling 
three or four times a-year. 

Roads. Innsj Carriages. In New Castile the traveller 
encounters neither the sloughs of Catalonia, nor the rugged 
$tones of Aragon. The roads are Commonly more firm and 
even, but are almost universally incommoded with dust. 

Several of the roads in this province are of recent origin ; 
they were cotistructed with care, and succeeded to such as 
were almost impracticable. The cross roads present an image 

Vol hi. x of 
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of Moliaft Ot}i«r roaeit ttave been ; tkey are scarcely ^ossakitr 
^fXkt are narrow, crooked, and uneven, and so totally .neg* 
lected, as often to become perilous. The nc\r roads are 
iundsome and spacious, particularly in the environs of Ma« 
drid. A description has been already given of those fioujad 
in TQni>a, between Alcala de Uenarez and Madrid, afid 
between Madrid and the frontier of la Mancha. The roads 
which lead from the capital to the royal mansions are inva- 
l^iably good. There is another road, coilstructed under Fer- 
Ainand.the Sixth, which forms the communication b^tweea 
the two Castiles, equally good ; it runs from Madrid to the 
iummit of the Puerto de Guadarrama, a mountain that 
once .presented to the traveller a tremendous aspect, but is 
BOW traversed with ease and security. 

These roads are sometimes planted with trees, and fre- 
i|uently intersected by rivers, which ace seldom without a 
bridge. The Henarcz is forded, as is the Guadarrama^ be- 
tween. Madrid and Talavera de la Reyna. The bridge of 
Viverez is thrown over a rapid torrent ; the bridges of To* 
ledo and Segovia are raised on the Manzanarez j there is a 
bridge over the Albercho ; the bridge of St. Catherine over 
the Tagus ; the bHdges of St. Martin and Alcantara over the 
same river ; the bridge Pajaso is over the Gabriel ; and ano- 
ther bridge over the Xarama. Many of these are con- 
structed with solidity and magnificence. 

Inns ^re more numerous in New Castile than other part* 
<5f the Spanish monarchy. A description has teen already^ 
given of those at Madrid, Alcala de Henarez, and Toledo. 
That of Puerto de Guadarrama is equally good ; those of 
the royal mansions of Aranjuez, the Escurial, and St. Ilde- 
fb^so, an3 excellent, but exorbitantly dear. 

The posadas are.dirty and disgusting, and unprovided with 
beds, in which the traveller may hope to enjoy repose. The 
most supportable of them are those foiind at Bravo, Talavera- 
de la Reyna, and Cebolla. 

The 
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The traveller is secured from impositron by the regulation 
^bich affixes a specific price on the chambers^ beds, and pio^' 
visions. 

Cfitrriaget ^re here of a similar construction with tfaosiS 
^employed in other parts of Spain. The ValenciaAs and thJi 
Catalonians are distinguished by the peculiar neatneis tft 
their hamess^ and equipage. The Castilians are not a^ 
dieted to this species of vanity ; they ride more frequently 
i^ Sigs, calashes, and chariots, than coaches, which aM( 
indeed, almost peculiar to Madrid. "^ 

The Ca^tilian carts are easily distinguished' from thbse'Of 
Catalonia ; they are both drawn by mules ; but in the Casth- 
lian carts the animals are harnessed two and tw'O) and rang^ 
in file in the Catalonian vehicles. 

Small carts, drawn by oxen, are commonly seen in NeW . 
Castile; they are short and straight, and move on twVi or 
four wheels of considerable diameter, armed with moveable, 
irons, the creaking noise of which is grating to the ear. 
Thete machines advance not more than four leagues In the 
day ; they are coinmonly seen in companies of twerity, a 
hundred, or even two hundred, drawn up in two rows', one 
on each side of the road. On a distant View they present a 
singular spectacle, and remind the traveller of the tedious 
progression of a caravan. 

Obs€rvatio7ts on its Natural History, Level countries are in 
general more favourable to the researches of natural histbry 
than mountainous districts. New Castile, however, oflfefs 
some objects sufficiently curious to engage attention. ' 

The plains discover little novelty to the botanist; tlrt 
mountains, on the contrary, contain treasures of intelligenoe. 
On the mountains of Guadarrama, Pineda, and Cuenca, it i^ 
scarcely possible to advance a single step without trampliirjg 
on various tribes of plants, which, however beautiful or use- 
ful, are scarcely known to the natives of Spain. This Career of 
knowledge was opened to botanists by Mons. de Ca vanillas, 
X 2 who 
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¥rho having sedulously devoted himself to the study of plants^ 
during a residence of fifteen years at Paris, began a series of 
observations in Valencia, with the intention of extending 
them through the other provinces ; he was eminently en- 
dowed with all the patience and activity, the study, zeal, aud 
comprehensive knowledge, so essentially requisite to his ar- 
duous pursuit ; but death arrested his steps, and no succeed-, 
ing botanist has resumed his useful and adventurous enter- 
prise. 

In the animal kingdom there is little to extort particulat^ 
attentioti. On some of the mountainoits parts of Cuenca are 
discovered the same species of deer with those found on the 
mountains of Aragon. This province produces the coccus, 
vor kermes, or gall ii\sect, the precious worm that supplies 
the carnation tint, and is found in the qucrcus ilex, or quercus. 
coccifera : a forest of those trees is discovered near Flores, 
between that village and the river Henarez, on the road froD% 
Pampehma to Madrid. 

The mountains of Cuenca contain many objects interest- 
ing to the mineralogist. The river Moscas rises there, and 
flows from thence to Valera; it has a saline taste. On the 
mountain of Barbaxeda, near Beteta, is discovered a copper 
mine, and a bed of coal. On the same mountain, near 
the lakes of Tobar, and Bcteta, are hyacinthine stones. 
Near Maranchon fragments of pisolites, belemnitcs, and 
other l}ivalved fossil shclb, are discovered on a bed of cal« 
careous earth. These mountains contain various kinds of 
marbles. There is a marble variegated with yellow and 
violet shades two leagues cast of Cuenca ; a yellow marble 
veined with violet ; a yellow marble striped with pink, and 
t:i marble variegated with several colours. These are all 
iJiscovered at Bonaco de Sierra, a village two leagues north 
of Cuenca, and at Cicrva, a village four leagues to the east 
«f thai town. 

These 
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These mountains present also tbe phenomenon of two lakes 
en a lofty part of the mountain Barbexeda, near the village 
of Tabor, one is broader than the other; they are both of 
considerd.ble depth; four hundred fi^om$ of rope hare 
been lowered without reaching the bottom ; teals and wild- 
ducks are found in them, with other acquatic birds ; they 
produce also tench in abundancei which are caught in 
the months of May and June. 

In tli^ environs of Madrid are several quarries of flint ; 
at the foot of the mountains of Guadarrama was discovered a 
large emerald, which is employed in polishing mirrors in the 
glass-house of St. lidefonso. 

The mountain of Las Contreras contains a salt-mine^ which 
was worked by the Romans; it is three leagues from 
Motilla, a village situated on the road leading from Madrid 
to the frontiers of Valtocia ; it is called the salt-pit of 
Minglanilla, and has been already described in another 
part of this work. 

There are several curious caves in the moqntalnji of 
New Castile. 

There are two on the mountains de Las Contreras, on ttie 
road leading from. Madrid to Valencia ; one of these opens to 
the road near the Venta at the bridge of Pojazo ; it is a deep 
cavern, which penetrates to the bosom of the mountains. 
The other is found to the left of Bonaco, and is called the 
Cueva de las Judias ; it is spacious and full of stalactites ; the 
entmuce is by a narrow aperture that seems to Interdict 
intrusion. 

There are three others in the mountains of Cuenca, not 
unworthy of notice ; of these the first is the Cueva de los 
Griegos, or Cavern of the Gre<Scs, known in the country 
'by the name of belvalle ; aad situated in the neighbourhood 
of Masegosa ; it is of ample dimensions, its hei^t is forty 
feet, its depth unknown ; it exhibits congelations of a sin* 
gular appearance; some of them assume a columns^ form, 

X 3 jind 
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an4 <ithei«Jook lik^ igures in feaes-idief. The Cueva ^1 
Hierro, or Iron Cavern, is not far from the Cayem ^ tke 
^re^, and is within e league of Betet* 5 it hars a narrow en- 
trance ; several gall^ric^ are cleft in its sides^ some of which 
are terminated by squares ; here is also a fi^untai? q$ frcsfe 
water, to which you ascend by a kind- of staircase. This 
^Vern is perfectly unfathomable 5 and in all probability is 
but the remains of some mine cxplodi^d at a remote period- 
The Cueva de Pedro Cotillas, or th^ Cavern of Peter Cotillas, 
communicates with the summit of the mountain near Cuenca, 
a league from Palomera; the entrance is strait and nar- 
row ; its interior is of ample extent, and broken into dif- 
ferent kinds of galleries, some of which are interminable to 
the view. This cavern is rejnarkable for the yarie^ and 
beauty of its conflations, which compose stalactites of 
every description; to the ^ye they present striking similitudes 
of the human figure, of dogs, adders, pyramids, and 
columns ; by the light of torches they are resplendent; some 
©f Ihem^ by their transparence, resemble cbrystal ; water is 
constantly dripping from every part of this ca-veirri, whidh in 
all probability is the relic of an ancient mtne. 

IVlineral waters, both cold and warm, are found in 
Abundance ; the cold springs are, first, the fountain of Ala- 
meda Sagra, which rises in the mountains, fronx a bed of 
lime, four leagues from Toledo, it is saline and cathartic 5 
^e fountain of Colmenar^Viejo, six leagues from «iMadrid 5 
the fountaiji of Vacia^Madrid, a village three leagues from 
the capital, which, according to the analysis of Bowles, con- 
ttains Epsom salt, Glauber's salts, and ^elenite, and is highly 
: cathartic There are several streams issuing from the rocks 
^lear Cevica, a settlement of the Jeronimites, in ike Alcarria, 
' ivhich are both saline and purgative; the Fuente del 
Canalon, contiguous to Duron, a village in the jurisdictioii 
' of Betft^ on^ mountains of Cuenca; two sources flow- 
ing from ^ laiyine, contiguous :to the village oi Anover^ 
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between Aranjuez and ToUdOf whose water is impregoated 
widi Epsom salt, audi after evaporation in tiie sun, forms 
spongy flakes white as snow ; the same salt is deposited q& 
the gypsum, and argillaceous soil beyond those sources. 

Among the thermal waters are, the Fucnte del kosal, 
behind, the hermitage of that name, close to Bcteta, four 
leagues from Priego, on the Sierra dc Cuenca; it is ex- 
tremely hot and copious, it is only used for drinking ; a 
spring found a quarter of a league from Buendia, a small 
town in the diocese of Cuenca, eighteen leagues from 
' Madrid, erroneously supposed to be aljLalescent ; the spring 
of Sacedon, a quarter of a league distant, where there are 
baths ; the waters of Trillo, in the Alcarria, where there 
are baths also * ; La Fuente del Toro, near Molar, six 
leagues from Alcala de Henarez, in the Alcatria, serves but 
for, beverage ; there is a copiqus spring in the vale of Solar 
de Cabras, a pass of off difficult access on the Sierra de 
Cuenca; it is simply a spring of water, but supplies ex- 
cellent baths ; there are t>Vo considerable springs on the 
borders of Guadiala, two leagues south of Alcantud, a village 
on the Sierra de Cuenca ; the water is called hepatic, the 
baths are in a spacious bason open to the air. 

It is pretended that the Tagus rolls over gold, and that 
bars of this metal haye been extracted from its sands. ^This 
erroneous supposition has originated in the gold medallions 
$0 often discovered in the waters of the Tagus, towards the 
environs of Toledo; many productions of this pieeioBS 
metal arc preserved in that city, and on an examination they 
evidently appear to have been Roman and Gothic medals* 

* Don Jijan Gayan y Santoyo puWished^in 1760, a trcadic ob these tlirec 
jfprings, enUtlctl, Mapa Historial y DUcursos Analylicos de loa Banoa 
de Sacedon, Corcolcf, Trillo y Bucndia. There is also an admirable dis- 
^tation on the watert of Trillo, /by don Casimir Oomex Ortega, one of the 
beat chymifts in. Spain, whose acknowledged taleftts have pTOctirtd him the 
honourable distinction of being tisodated in several afladeaiM in the different 
countries of Europe. 

x4 The 
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The value of the articles thus extracted from the Tagna m 
the course of the eighteenth century, is estimated at 
several millions of peaos ; the care of collecting such ma-r 
tenals devolves on a class of men designated by the name 
of Artesilleroa, who, after an inundation of the Tagus, 
heap up sand in little baskets, called artesillas, when, having^ 
added to it water, they shake the contents of the basket, 
and the heavy materials being^ precipitated to the bottom, 
they discover whatever treasure they may have been for- 
tunate enough to redeem from the waves. To explain the 
discovery of such i|iaterials in the Tagus, we should re- 
collect that treasures have been repeatedly concealed in the 
bosom of the earth by Romans, Goths, Moors, and Jews ; 
tiiat golden mines have actually existed in the vicinity of 
the river, and that some detached particles may easily be 
conceived to4iave beeiwcarried along by the rapidity of its 
current. 

Natural history has never attracted the attention of the 
Spanish people. Salvador, an apothecary of Barcelona, 
was the first who attempted to form a collection, with the 
view of elucidating such subjects. Another Spaniard, don 
Pedro Francis d'Avila, devoted a large part of his fortune to 
this object; having formed a valuable collection, during a 
long residence at Paris, he presented it to Charles the Third, 
and thus laid the foundation of the royal cabinet at Madrid, 
which, constantly enriched and augmented by an accession 
of valuable articles from every quarter of the globe, bids 
fair to become one of the first establishments of this kind in 
Europe. 

State of tAe Arts and Sciences. In New Castile the arts 
have experienced the same fate as in the other parts of Spaiil. 
During the splendid eras of Ferdinand, Charles, and Philip, 
they appf^r to have gained their acmfe of perfection ; under 
Philip the Third they began to degenerate, and in the 
reign of Philip the Fourth and Charles the Second, their 

destruction 
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testruction was consummated. Good architects, skilful 
sculptors, and eminent painters, bad disappeared, and every 
vestige of genius with them, when Philip the Fifth ascended 
the throne. 

No sooner was this prince in the tranquil possession of 
the crown, than he made strenuous efforts to revive in his 
subjects their taste for those neglected arts, in which they 
had formerly excelled. With this view, he established at 
Madrid an academy for painting, sculpture, and archie 
tecture, on the model of that at Paris; and erected schools 
for drawing, painting, sculpture, and architecture; the 
same plan was pursued by his successors. In the academy 
the pupil received instruction and encouragement, his emup 
lation was excited by the frequent distribution of prizes, and 
his taste corrected by ambitious imitation of the best masters. 
Sufficient mention has already been made of this institution in 
the description of Madrid. 

Charles the Third established a mechanical school, of 
which the -avowed object was to form eminent proficients in 
the useful arts of dialling and watchmaking, but hitherto 
it has not produced a single pupil. 

There is also a school for music, but its only object is to 
supply performers for the royal chapel. 

The restoration of the liberal arts is evidently limited to 
Madrid ; it is there only that men of genius are animated 
by jthe voice of fictme, or. recompensed by the hand of 
fortmie; the auspicious influence of the sovereign is bounded 
to his capital. In other parts of New Castile the arts meet 
|iot even with amateurs, every circumstance is adverse to 
their cultivation and developement, no establishment exists 
to foster genius, to elicit knowledge, to inspire taste, and 
in general they are little understood, and still less app^ 
ciated. 

The mechanical arts are also held in no estimation, and 
puri^ued with little success; it is not easy to discover a good 
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artiaen in a native of New Castile; even such as are fotia4 
in the capita* are either foreigners or Cataloniaiis. 

!Xb/t neflective, serious temper of the Castilians is, perhaps, 
less favourable to the ci^ltivation of the arts, than the study 
of the abstract sciences ; for the higher range of intellectual 
•xertion ^ey are eminently qualified, by the clcarne&s of 
their conceptions, the quick intelligence of their penetration, 
and the strength and solidity of their judgment ; experience 
illustrates thb truth. New Castile has produced men, ose 
names must be preserved by phijosophy f^om neglect and 
©biivion. 

The |!encral declension of the Spanish ino^rchy undeT 
ihe last princes of the Austrian line, extended equally to 
the arts and sciences. In New Castile these symptp^ of 
jdegeneracy and decay were universal; precluded by its 
central position, from having any intercourse witk forergtij 
nations, it had no opportunity of profiting by their example, 
tiieir knowledge, or their experience; the prevalence of 
|)overty contributed also to detach the mind frpn^ such, 
finrsuits as exacted a tedious process of study a^nd appli- 
cation, and which, after an age of care and adversity, could 
only aSSdx a splendid but barren recompence ; repelled by the 
dread of penury, the student turned his steps to those 
idluring paths of science which promised the possession of 
ease and opulence. He observed that theology opened the 
treasures of the church, and that law conducted to the. 
highest offices of the state; on theology or law, therefore, 
lie made his election, and pursued them with a zeal pro- 
portioned to the keenness of his ambition, and his rapacity; 
for power and emolument. 

The accession of the Bourbons to the throne of Spain 
produced a new order oi things ; this new dynasty restored 
to the state the nerve it had lost, and gradually recalled its 
departed genius. Not satisfied with lending protection to 
ancient establishments, it has been the object of these 
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prwres to €riea^iQstUtt;tion&, ^d to lavisli ou them their joyal 
munificence. S{m^ h^s reviyed ; it can already hoast oi 
Vam not unworthy pC} hold a distinguished place in the li- 
teratyre of Europe; it must, however, be acknowledged, 
^at N^w Castile hat np^ greatly parti€%)ated in these 4m« 
proyements ; the progress of the sciences is lixx^itcd to the 
city of Madrid, where th^ Cas^ilians are perhaps less dis- 
tinguished than the natives of the other provinces. 

In New Castile ^lerf are the thr^ unive^csities c£ Alcala 
de Henarez, Toledo, and Siguenza. In the two first, the 
roasters are sufficiently numerous (to form complete establish* 
ine^ts) if the instructions were moire judiciously directed ; 
fhere are twenty-£oar at Toledo, and thirty at Alcala* 
The students are initiated into theology, civil and canonical, 
law, medicine, philosophy, the mathematics, the Gjeek and 
Hebrew languages, but the theology is narrowed by the 
schools ; the medicine consists of an heterogeneous nass of 
opinions, extracted from Galen and Boerhaave ; their phi» 
losophy is a coalition of the peripatetic and the modem 
fchools ; no infc^-mation is offered on doctrinal divinity^ 
anatomy, chemistry, botany, or experimaittal philosophy; 
li large portion of time is consumed in the acquisitipn ctf 
useless teims and unmeaning quibbles. The university of 
Sigueoiza is almost too insignificant to be included in the 
Aumb^r of institutions for the advancement of literature. 

^n some towns, such as Toledo and Talavera de la Eeyna, 
there are private schools of philosophy and theology, under 
the superintendence of monks, which, according to the 
principles of their institution, should be consecrated to the 
use of the religious orders, but which, with mpre liberality 
than judgment, ^re left open to all classes in the com- 
munity, and have the unfortunate effect of diverting the 
public attention from agriculture and commerce to recondite 
jspeculatiom^ totally useless to the^reat mass of society^ 

Formerly 
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Formerly there were private colleges in every city, en* 
dewed with an university; they were instituted with the 
laudable view of accelerating the progress of knowledge f 
four of them still exist at Toledo, and eleven at Alcalade 
Henarez, but they participate in all the radical vices of those 
universities they are destined to support. , 

The recent institutions, originating in the beneficence of 
Spanish sovereigns, have been made with more discernment, 
arid are evidently calculated to promote the welfare of the 
people. 

There are at Madrid four schools for surgery^ chemistry, 
botany, and practical medicine. There has lately been a 
professor appointed to deliver public lectures on chemistry 
in the botanic garden ; another professor treats on such 
parts of chemistry as are connected with dyeing and the me- 
chanic arts. There are two other professors^ well acquainted 
with pharmacy, who deliver lectures on botany in the royal 
garden; they are assisted by two physicians .and two 
botanists ; the business of the former is to collect obser^- 
tions on the properties of plants, whilst the latter are em- 
ployed in the arrangement of a hortus of Chili and Peru 
The king established here, in 179S, a school of practical 
medicine, in which three professors and a denionstrator 
deliver lectures in anatomy, diseases, and such branches of 
chemistry as are | connected with medicine; there is also 
annexed to it a public library. A school for surgery was 
also founded in 1787, superintended by^he king's surgeon, 
with the title of president ; it has eight professors, a practical 
anatomist, and a public library. ^ ' 

These four last establishments are yet recent, and ca^ 
pable of being rendered eminently useful to the public. 
The schools of surgery and botany are already more ad- 
vanced ; the medical school is still in its rudimental state ; 
they are all liable to one objection, that, being placed in the 
caipitali th6attention of the pupils is constantly distracted by 
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the busy multiplicity of objects ; and they have the disad* 
vantage of being situated in a city where the expences of 
living are such as must preclude all, who are not rich, from 
a course of attendance* They cure also subject to the incon- 
venience of being at a considerable distance from the uni* 
versities; a circumstance which involves the necessity of 
double joumies and double charges, and in these the un* 
profitable consumption of time, and a formidable accumu* 
lation of trouble and e^^nce. It is a curious fact, that the 
universities, which have been established for the purpose of 
affording general instruction, are totally destitute of elemen- 
tary schools of science ; and that in the capital, where only 
such schools exist, there are no universities, and c6nse« 
quently the student cannot at the same time acquire science 
and pursue the means for obtaining the academical distinction 
ofv a diploma. 

In 1796 the king created a corps of cosmographic engineers, 
and founded at Madrid, a school, where instruction was given 
in geometty, meteorology, geography, and anatomy. The pro* 
fessors are selected from the officers of the ^^rps, who are 
divided into captains, lieutenants, and sub-lieutenants ; the 
pupils hold the rank of cadets. This establishment is not 
sufficiently advanced to have its utility ascertained. 

There are two other public institutions at Madrid, the 
college of St. Isidore, and the seminary for the nobility, 
which have both been noticed in another place. 

There arc two public libraries; there is also an ad« 
mirable collection of books in the possession of the duke de 
Medina Ccli, which by the liberality of that nobleman is 
opened dally to the public. 

It is an obvious, though painful reflection, that the be- 
nefits which the presence of the sovereign should shower on. 
the province are, in New Castile, confined to the capital ; 
all useful and polite institutions are concentrated at Madrid, 
but the country beyond its walls is not permitted to enjoy 
their beneficial influc)ice. Madrid is a city isolated from 
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the cmiftfey te wWch it is placed ; every thmg is lavisli^d oik 
Ifce capital; every thing wiAheld from the )ptoVinCeSi 
Madbid is rich ; New Ciastile poor ; the arts and science^i 
that t^flect such splendour on the one> arc to the other in* 
tafdicted and unknown. With evtry disadvantage of soil 
ftnd climate, the city has been made the seat of {Measure, 
the emporium of wealth, the scene of honour, patronised 
and pt^ected by kings. The country, though favoured 
with a fertile soil, has been devoted by neglect to indigence 
find abscttrity. 

That New Castile is not dtslitute of native genius, is sn^ 
fioientiy evinced by the enlightened theologians, the learned 
civilians, tiie judicious physicians, the eminent naturalists, 
the nmthematicians, poets, dramatists, historians, orators, 
and artists, it has produced. 

In dieology it has to boast of Gregorius Boeticus and 
Alcida de Henarez; in the fourth century; of St. Ildefonso 
in the seventh; the popes Mechiadesand Damasus; Alvarez 
©omea de Ciudadreal, Francis Lopez, Andrew de Losa, 
tJarcias de Loaisa Giron, and Alphonso de Andreda. 

Among its civilians we may place Didace de Covarrubias, 
of Toledo; Didace Collantes de Avellanedo, of Guadalaxara.; 
RamireiZ de Prado, John del Castillo Sotomayor, Didace 
Antony Jones de Faxardo, Antony Gomez, Ferdinand 
Gomez Arias, Antony de Menesez y Padilla, and Bartholomew 
frias de Albornos. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries New Castile 
Reduced various ornaments to literature and science. Under 
its M^rish governors, Toledo gave birth to Joleus Joli, the 
botanist; to Ali Albucazem, the astrologer; to Abraham. el 
Zarakeel, the mathematician ; Christopher Roxas, and Fran- 
cis Hernandez, to whom we are indebted for the natural 
history of New Spain. To Alcala Hcnarez we owe the two 
physcians, Christopher h Vega, and Francis de Silva, of 
Olivera, who wrote on Galen, Hippocrates, and the plague^ 
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and charcoal. Of the same place was John Bustamenle dtt 
la Camara, %vhosie essay on the aaimals* mentioned in sacred 
history, was the model of Bochart*s larger work, Madrid 
produced Benedict Peter de Vargas, and Didace Hernandez 
de Mandoza, the genealogist. Alphonso Lopez de Haro^ 
^he physician ; Andrew Alcazar, or Vulcacer, were of Gns- 
dalaxara. Francis Nunez de Ono, a poet and a physiciaa; 
and the astronomer, Alvarez dc Pinas y Roxas, were natiTes 
of Casarrubios. Alphonso de Herrera, an agricultural 
writer, was of Talavera de la Reyna. 

New Ca^ile has also been equally distinguished in elegant 
literature. 

Ainon^ its historians we may notice Antony de Trillo, and 
JJathias Medina y Mendoza; Gonsalve Cespedez y Menesez; 
Alvarez Gomez de Castro ; Bemardin de Menesez, and 
John Mariana ; Jeromio Roman de la Higuera, Trillo, and 
Menesez. 

Among its poets we may notice Francis Figueroa, Alphonso 
de Vatres, Ferdinand de Acuna, Gabriel Teller, John Perea 
de Montalvan, Balthasar Eloi de Medinilla. Antony Cuello, 
Francis de Quintana, and J. C* Cortes de'Tolosa, arew«ll 
known for their novels and romances ; Francis Quevcdo dc 
Villegas has been already mentioned as a poet, a novdisty and 
%, dramatic writer. 

New Castile has also produced divines eminently distin* 
guished by their powers in oratory. Such was Christopher 
de Fonseca, of Santa Olalla, in the sixteenth century* Sttch 
was Jeromio de Florencia, of Alcala de Henarez, and Al- 
varez Semplc de Tovar, who lived in the seventeenth ccn-* 
tury. 

The polite arts have been indebted to the geiiius of tiiis 
province. Angela Sige, a celebrated lady already mentioned 
ift this work, and Antony Caberon, excelled in music. Th^ 
able architect, John Baptist Manogro^ was of Tpledo ; Fran- 
x:is Ricci, John Pantoja, Barthelemy Romain, and Francis 
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Soils, all painters of the second order, were natives of Ma* 
drid. Blaise del Prado, a coeval artist, was born at To* 
ledo. 

Character. Manners. HaUts. Cu%i(m$. Dress, Language. It 
might naturally be expected, that the influence of the court 
should operate on the manners of New Castile, or at least 
on such parts of it as are placed in its vicinity. It ha^ 
been already observed, that Madrid is isolated from New 
Castile, the capital is always elevated above the province* 
On leaving its walls you are instantly transported from a seat 
of luxury lo a scene of indigence ; and, instead of activity, 
industry, and wealth, are presented with a dreary picture of 
sadness, sloth, and beggary. 

The inhabitant of New Castile, though marked by % 
lofty aspect, is not proud, and, with the expression of ex.- 
treme gravity, is, in reality, prone to. excessive mirths 
With superior capacities for reflection, he thinks much but 
demonstrates little, and acts less ; he is rather slow in yield* 
# ing his confidence, but, when he trusts at all, it is with his 
whole heart and soul ; he is neither prompt in enterpri^, 
nor disposed to acquire the regular habits of industry^ 
There are, perhaps, not many active occupations he is 
likely to pursue with success ; his aptitudes are to scieuce, 
particularly to such abstruser branches as are connected with 
speculation and research ; his conceptions are strong and vi- 
gorous ; his judgment solid ; his imagination vivid and viva* 
cious; he devotes himself completely to the objects of his 
pursuit) but he is seldom capable of embracing more than 
• one at the same moment ; his genius only requires culture 
and encouragement ; but h^ possesses not the power to obtain 
knowledge, and the government fails to afford him the means 
of instruction. 

With acute and vivid feelings he is more reflective than 
the native of Catalonia or Aragon ; he is never precipitate ; 
faa weighs, he deliberates, and is slow in forming his deci- 
sion ; 
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bwta sphere. 

His vivacity belongs ko ^e tnindi ; it imtkils not io activity 
W to personal iexertions. Hence his i^paletlt sloth, and 
klowltkess, so frequetjttly cited wiUt rej^ix^h I on examinlitioil 
U will, howevct, appear; that his fallings h^te originated Wi- 
ther in his sittUtion than his cfaairacter; It should be ttr* 
taembelred, that the Castiliati was formeHy devoted to the 
art of war, and taygkt to Sespise the occupations of agriculr 
lure atd scietice, as inferior and igiioWe obj.ecU. This pre- 
judice has been tiranstditted ftdta his ancesbrs; and hi per? 
)»etuated by indigence and ighoirancib. Fortune places i 
barrier to his pirogr^ in scienbe. The sam^ advert cir* 
^uia^ntes impede him in agriculture and die arts *, He be- 
kolds a fertile soil; but he commands no poi'ts; no 
mlEirts ib remunerate the care and toil of assiduoiis cuUi* 
Tition. 

Thl9 K^w Castilian possesses cjiialities of gehuine excel* 
Unce ; he is honourable and humane, sober and temperate;* 
and revolts from every species of faisbhobd or duplicity. In 
his tetnpier h6 is more docile than the native bf Old Cdstilo; 
who pertinaciously detains the inflexibility of his ancestors, 
whilst the other readily assimilates with the character of the 
tielghbouring provinces. In general the observe may traca 
in him a complexional resemblance to the coiiotry he ap- 
jpToxiniates ; he is ijiost civilised in the Environs of Madrid ; 
most useful in the borders of Andalusia ; most active a'n4 
industrious on the cohinos of the kingdom of Valencia ; 
ttibst artogant and nide on the frontiers of Aragon and the 
^ierfa de Cuenca ; most indolent in the heighbourhbod of 
^str^nadiira, whilst generosity, nobleness, and benevolence, 
a^e the bonds that unite him to Old Castile. In particular 
ire should select for praise the inhabitants of Alcarria, dis* 
tinguished by their frankness and simplicity ; tlieir chearful 
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love of kboitr; their 8t>oial afSoctions, and ready hosj^ta* 
fity. 
• In the i:;om7se ^ ^jsverdl centuries the character of the 
Castiliaa has ^cwrce^ WBtdetgot^e any <hange. From the era 
ct itSO it has ^een fully developed ; Ihe principles of magna- 
Bimity, g^merosityy fidelity, valour, and integrity, which then 
entered Into its constilution, are stiii apparent in all the 
Devolutions vhich have convulsed the country. The Casti* 
lian has still preserved that decorous ^omp09ed gravity, that 
calm re^ctlvp prudence, that fortitude in adversity, which 
efaaracterif ed him in the fifteenth f:entury« 

The Catalonian hates the Castilian, who reqidtes the 
aentiment with detestation and contempt. The loyal Casti<* 
lian burns with indignation against the revolts so frequent 
in Catalonia, and^ stigmatizes its native by the name of 
rebeL 

There arc some festivals peculiar to the court, which assi- 
mikte perfectly, with the primitive and original character 
of the people* Of this description are the bull-fights, which 
have usually been exhibited in the place njiayor at Madrid, 
with every appendage of grandeur and magnificence. Such 
^so are the parejas held at Aranjucz, which present th^v 
image of an ancient tournament, £.ud correspond exactly 
with those given in Valencia, uitk no odicr deviation that^ 
that of displaying more magmfkez>ce. 

Manytowns and districts of New Castile ave distinguished 
hy local customs and amusements. $uch ai« the monda£ of^ 
T^viera dc la fieyna, the festival of the knights of Prado, 
the mass of Aginaldo, the custom of burning Judas in 
^gy. 

It is observable that the Castilian, in the pi^omenade, 
adopts a mode peculiar to himself; instead of pacing 
backwards and forwards, he takes his seat on one of the 
betches, enjoys the air, and never rises but to return 
hoake« 

The 
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The gaitdtt is a favourite ferttrument in Castfl^,** vfe^ it 
lifts the vocsU accompwiiinent of seguidilliis and tiranai. . 
Thei^ are two other insCruments pec^iex to this provincOy 
the -pandoro and ^he Eambomba. 

The pandero consists of a fraioe <of weed, on which ai« 
stretched two pieces of parclunent ; it has often the appen- 
dages of ribbons and hells; the |)erfbrmer strikes the parch« 
tnent with bis fingers in -the same manner that he -strikes the 
trimbrel ; its tones are louder than those of the zambomba^ 
hut somewhat dull and monotonous^ it has usually the ao 
<ompanimat£t of seguidiilas. 

The zombomba is an instrument made -of a hollow earthcn- 
^sscl; a piece of parchment is tightly extended over the 
mouth, in ^he .middle of which a reed, about four or five 
inches long, on tlie outside is fixed. The player v^ts his 
^nger, and cubs it up and down the i*eed, and by that meatts 
produces certain harsh and monotonous sounds without ino- 
adulation. The lower classes of people walk a^out thA 
Greets at night playing on this instrument, which they ac* 
leompany with the voice. The cambomba is used only from 
All Saint's Day ^11 Chidstmas^ jkJid is seldom ^r ever heax4 
the rest of ^the^^ear. 

Dancing forms one of -the pleasures of the Castrliaos. At 
4^r balls ^hey practise minuets, country dances, reds, and 
the passepied ; but the national dances aoe the fandango, the 
l>oler09 the ^eguidillas, and the guaracha- The three first are 
<common to aH Spain, and have been already descnbed ; the 
last is peculiar to themselves, and is danced ito the music of 
the guitar by a fiingle person ; tthe steps ace formal and )pre« 
icise, gTeatly resembling the Dutch. 

The d^ess -of New Castile i% only distinguished frpm 
ahat of the other provinces by very slight variations, 
«vhich have be^n described in speaking of xha costume of 
Spain. 

5 2 JJe^ilr 
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, NeW'Cjtftikliftf.iio pocuUv JMllect. The CastiUan, now 
MMliti the Spaaidi» is the i^ly. koguage in us^ th^re* It is, 
'in Uctf that proviiipe of Sp<iia where the purest CaHiUan 
b spoken, especially in that pftti belonging to the mci^J^ 
Josgdom of Toledo. 
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OENEEAi* OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROVINCE 
OF J.A MANCHA. 

La Mancha, wit|iout ever having been con- 
founded with New Castile, has always shared 
the fate of that province. It has had the same 
sovereigns, and undergone the same vicissi- 
tudes in the diffei'ent changes of masters. It 
passed ^t the same time with J^ew Castile from 
the Romans to the Goths, from them to the 
Moors, and again from thfe Moors to the Goths. 
Under the dominion of the latter it formed a 
part of the kingdom of Toledo, after the ex^ 
tinction of which it became dependant on that 
of Castile, At present La Mancha forms apro^ 
vince with an entirely distinct administration, 
and a comptroller of its own, who resides at 
Ciudad Real. 

This extensive country is situated on the 
i^orth of New Castile, by which it is bounded 
on one side, and on the others by Estremadura, 
the kingdoms of Cordoya^^ Jaen, Murcia, and 
Valencia. It is iforty-three leagues long, and 
thirty-three broad. On the north is New Cas- 
tile J on the west Estremadura ; on the south 
y3 the 
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the kingdoms of Cordova and, Jean ; and on ihe 
cast are Murcia and Valencia. The capital wa» 
formerly Orct; but this city, after having made 
a determined resistance to the Moors'", was taken 
and burnt to the ground in 713. La Mancha is 
divided into Upper and Lower. The capital of 
the former is Ciudad Real, and Ocanna of the 
latter. The soil in general is dry and dusty ; 
the country abounds in plains of considerable 
extent, but waste, and almost Without trees^ 
It is watered by some very small rivers only,^ 
which are little more than rivulets* Among 
others are, the Bedija, the Giguela, the Rian- 
sarez, and the Javalon. The three rivers of the 
Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Jucar^ are very 
inconsiderable in this part of the country. Qreat 
part of the province is surrounded by moun- 
tains, forming part of the chain beginning in 
Sierra d'Occa, called by the ancients Montes 
Orospedani. The most considerable of these 
mountains is the Sierra d'Alcarraz, extending 
from north to south^ towards the southern and 
eastern parts of the kingdom of Jaen^ In La 
Mancha 'also, near Alcarrez, and at the side of 
the SieiTa of that name> begins the famous 
Sierra Morena, or the Monte% Mariani of the 
Romans, They continue to the kingdom of 
Cordova; a ridge spreads into Jaen, and they 
extend as far as Estremadura, and evei^ to the 
banks of the Guadalquiven | 
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The j)rovince of La Manclia ccmtaius one 
hundred and eleven parishes, seventy-eight mo- 
nasteries and convents, two cities, and one hnn-* 
dred and twenty-one towns, of which ten only 
belong to the crown, and' seventy-five to the 
military orders, forty-six villages, one inten- 
dancy of a province, and one hospitaL 

The principal towns are Ciudad Real, tlie ca* 
pital of Upper Mancha; Ocanna, the chief town 
of Lower Mancha ; Alcasai^ and Almagra Tlie 
population is rather more than 200,000 inhabi-^ 
tants, and the clergy not numerous. The Mesa 
de Ocanna is the ^chest and most fertile plain in 
the whole country^ 



Itinentry from tlie Frontiers of New Ca^tile^ 
above Aranjuez^ to the Fi^ontiers of Murcia^ 
Twenty-three X^eagues and a Half. 



Ocamia, a tow». %l leagues* 

ViHatobas, village y 

Riansarea, river and bridge i • a 

Corra^l dc Almagucr, town X 

La Jixera, rivc^" and bridge Q 

Quintcnai^ do la Orden, towi^ I ^ 

La Mota del Cuervo, villagj> 3 

Pederpuso, village " Ij * 

Pedroncra, village. 'J 

Provencio, village. if • 

Minn 25 
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Mioiyt^ % town 1| leitft^^ 

La Roda, a towa < tj 

An Inn 1^ 

Note« N^w Castile ends below Qca^a. The tratelki: 
fnters immediately into this city, which is in La Manchs^ 
aCnd covers the boundaries on this side. 

Opanna, a large l^n4 atitiqui city, iSi tutted dt| 
an elninetice on the side of New Castile an4 
La Mahcha, stands at the ei^trance of the vast 
plain of Li M^sade Ocanna. Jt is in the coimT 
try of the toqient Olcades ; its origiii is said toj 
pt remote and ill\istrious j it Was formerly very 
strong, and the rfe|nains of the old^all are ^till 
to be'seen, jt belonged for ^othe tjme to ih6, 
order of Calatrava : jt afterwards parsed into 
the hands of the knighti^ of St Jaipes, w^^^e 
jiroperty it now is, and was the residence of th^ 
^rahd masters, ^he city was then considerable^ 
and its population great ; but, without losing 
any thing of its extent, it has lost miich of its 
splendour, and is partly in ruins. Nothing of 
|ts former buildipgs i? now to be seen butt thq 
foundations and place whpre they stood; certaiii 
proofs of its decreasing population. ' 

Ocanna contains ibur parishes, six ipoi^aste^ 
jrjes, ^v^ convepts^ ^ governor of the order of 
St James, and an alcade mayor. Jt boasts oF 
t>vo public fountains^ and there w^s formerly a 
Tiding^-school, where ifecruits \yere trained for 
ille C^talry ; but tbi§ \fas suppressed in 1785* 

'" ;" ' ' '" ^'*"' " " " ' ' ^^ Thi 
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ThS Inhkbitatlts carried on a fSoilsWetabl^ trade 
in gloves J there were as many as se^^tyrtwOj 
Ifialiufactories, and 103,480 dozen pair tvere$aid 
JO bt made every year ; but the irtiportation of 
this eominodity has entirely put a stop to that 
jbranch of industry and coiiimerce. There is 
poW oiily one manufactory of leather for shoe 
^dles, and four of hard soap. 

Thi^ dty has no longer' any edifice worthy of 
^bsei-vatiori. The church of the barefooted 
jCartnelites, where there is also a picture to be 
seen, h the only building of any tafete. 

One of the fountains deserves attention. Aa 
;^ whole it is gtand and noble, and loses no^ 
thin^ by more minute examination. It is sup- 
posed by some to have been built in the reign of 
yhilip the Second. It is probable, however, that 
^t was erected at the time the grand mlasters of 
3t. James, then so lich and powerful, lived at 
pcanna. This epoch Avould be itmch earlier 
j^an the reign of Philip the Second. 

If Ocanna presents a disagreeable prospect 
pn the side of !New Castile, it displays much 
beauty on the other. At a distance a nurfiber 
pf spires, and some fine buildings strike the 
eye, and giye it an appearance which its ap* 
proaCh iind[ interior quickly desttoy. This town 
)ras the birth-|>kce of Cyprian Saurez, Mrho 
Tfiptc 6fk yhetoHe tod theology in thfe eigh- 
teenth 
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teenth century, and of Christopher de Cartrd^ 
a theologian of the following age. 

The hotel is handsome, but in bad order* 
The road from Ocanna is straight and level, 
well cut and repaired, of considerable breadth, 
and but lately made. It leads to the frontiers of 
Murcia, to Valencia, and ten leagues beyond 
that city, and crosses the northern extremity of 
the kingdom of Murcia. This road^ however, 
becomes wors6 ; in the part leading through La 
Mancha the ruts are deep and easily made ; that 
part which passes through the kingdom of Va- 
lencia is much better smd more solid* The 
manner in which the roads are made» in the two 
provinces, contributes as much to this differ- 
ence as the nature of the soil. 

The traveller next enters a large, fertile,, 
and well cultivated plain, but bare of trees, ex* 
cept a few which are seen here and there at a 
distance. On the left is. the village of Santa Cruz 
de la Zarra, belonging to the order of St. James^ 
and supposed to bp the ancient Vicus Cumina- 
rius. A league and a half beyond are several 
olive plantations, which cbntinue the length 
of a league; after that the country is agaiu, 
naked. 

After about three hours travelli^g,^ you ar- 
rive at Villatobas, a large village, situated in. 
the ipiddle of the «anie plain^ where Benedict 
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de Pandez, a celebrated preacher In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, was born. 

The architecture of the parish church is bad ; 
the inside is divided into three aisles ; pillars^ 
of an enormous size foiin a ridiculous contrast 
with four small pilasters, which are placed upon 
each of them. The principal altar is a mass of 
gilding, ornaments, columns, and statues, where 
all the orders of architecture are mingled and 
confused. 

The road from Villatobas is equally good across 
the same plain, A number of almo&t imper- 
ceptible eminences present themselves about 
half an hour after leaving the town. The tra- 
veller, during that time^ passes through a wood 
of holm-oaks, thinly planted; he then finds 
himself, for nearly an hour, on a parched and 
uncultivated soil, and arrives at another wood/ 
which opens into a large and fertile plain. At 
the entrance stands the beautiful town of Corral 
de Almaguer ; he arrives through an avenue of 
trees at a small suburb, then comes to a long 
causeway, which extends across an extensiye 
meadow, surrounded with kitchen-gardens and 
nursery-grounds, which form a thick shrubbery. 
The little river of Rianserez flows under this 
causeway, on the other side of which is the 
town* 

Corral de Almaguer is an ancient little town, 
partly in ruins > the appearance of the houses 

is 
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H wretched^ ap4 announces nothitig )ike con« 
foTt It contams a parish church, a monasteiy 
of Franciscans, a convent of nuns, at} alcade 
Hiayor, and about 400Q people. A part of the 
inhabitants are employed in a manufactory of 
coarse earthenware. There are sereral hotels, 
the largest of which is not yery good, though 
better than many othefs in Spain. This town 
ih the birth:*place of Juan Martinez, a theolo^ 
gian of the seventeenth century. 

fhe $ame plain, always well cultivated, but 
alwayis bare of shrubs, except a few olive-treeS| 
^rings us, at the distance of three leagues, to 
Quintenar de la Orden, AVhere you arrive, leav- 
ing an inn about halfway, and cfoss the riviilct 
oi Jixcra, over a little bridge, built in 1780!. 

Quintenar de la Orden, a small town, taker 
its name from the order of St. James, tor 
ttrhich it belongs. The service is performed ii^ 
tbe parish church by a vicar aiid twelve priests, 
^here is an alcade mayor. Some of the liouse$ 
are respectable; but a number of th?m are fallen 
intb ruins, The traveller can scarcely enter the 
province of La Rfahcba without having con-r 
stantly in his thoughts the fabuldus hero, Whoie 
name fenders this country more celebrated thair 
ith spacious and parched-up plains could ever 
havfe made it. Cervantes, in his endeavouis to 
ridicule the taste for romances, perhaps h^ left 
duly a softer recollection ot^ the spirit of chi- 
valry. 
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valry^ which his herp, Qoitwiithstandiiig hi? l^ad- 
ue^f always iiencters venerable; The names of 
Quiqtenar and Toboso are impressed oji the ip^^ 
pu>ry of every onei and (HK) looks romid fpr thf 
village of the famed and peerless Duleinea, aii4 
thefvood where the first meeting took plae&b$* 
^^eecL her ^nd the dougfajty Don Qui:K;otf. 
. The entrance of this largge plain is cultivate 
*1?ut becomes, as you jH^oceed, stony and waste; 
^teir this a few dwarf holm-oaks are thinly scat^ 
tered, which are succeeded by a coosideraiblc 
l^lantation of olive-tre^R. A large valley, deeply 
0un|c in th^ iQidst o|f tbe.hills, presents itself ^ 
9t <mce to the eye, beautifiili fertile, and ymU 
C¥|ti^ate4» but without tre^a^ The village of 
La Mota del Cuiervo tenoinates it on the oppo^ 
«ite aide; it 4s surrounded with verdant and 
cultivated eminences. This inck)sure giv^ it 
tibte appeat'ance of an inverted pone, and fonn^ 
a very agree^U^le prospect. Fourteen windmiU% 
which are on tl^ top of one. of these hills, na- 
tunMly call to mind the first exploit of the 
JwMkght of the woeful countenance^ 

On descending you pa^s through this valley^ 
aod^ Ravelling for about two hou^s^ you arrive, 
Ihrough a^nues of tree^^ at La Mota del Cuervo, 
aft old town, now reduced to the state of a ruiijed 
vjMage» and presenting a. deplotabib ii»a^ oi 
poverty. You roeet with nptbing to i^t, and 
the inn is very bad. 

You 
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Yoa leave this towti through a beautiful batig-^ 
itig wood in great perfection. The road l6ad5 
through a plantation of olives to the top of the 
hiM, where the soil is strong and poor. To this 
succeeds a littje cultivated valley ; and, leaving 
on the right the village of Santa Maria, which 
you perceive at the extreauty, you conie to two 
other valleys ; the fii^tf of them h small and 
barren, situated at the foot, of the roCks; the" 
other is large, and half of It well cultivated. 
Tiie traveller crosses a little brook over a hand- 
some bridge. * The vaWey then opens into 4 
large and rich meadow, in the middle of which 
stands Pedeitiuso^ a small village, where many 
f uins are to1>e seen. The streets are full of s^harp 
stones ; and the houses are but otie story high. 
The hotel is handsome, and lately built, with a 
large court, the sides of which are provided 
with a covwed roof ft>r the accommodation of 
carriages. The apartments are ^'cry neat 

After this you pass through several plains 
separated by slight eminences, or rather forming 
together one large level, interrupted by a num- 
ber of small hills. The land is chiefly laid out 
for com. Tiiere are a few vineyards, but not a 
tree to be seen. At the distance of two leagues 
is Pedronera, an old and small town, nowno- 
tliing more than a village ; but it does not give 
«uch an idea of poverty as the preceding ham- 
lets. Here is a manufactory of saltpetre. A 

little 
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,)ltde beyond, the plain becomes barren^ and 
lioes not improve till near Provincio, which i^^ 
watered by a fine river, but of this the inha^ 
intaats do not make all the advantage thfey 
might. The principal branch of industry is the 
cultivation of saiiron. After |>assing this 
Tillage the soil is again without vegetation ; at 
£rst it is sandy, at a little distance full of flints; 
and for the following three leagues and a half 
is very stony. 

In thi^ tedious journey you perceive at a 
distance a wood of pines, to which you arrive 
after an hour and a quarter's travelling from 
Provincio; you pass through it for about 
twenty minutes, it then opens on the right and 
left, and forming a large circle, reunites at the 
distance of about three quarters of a league, 
where you again pass through it for about ten 
minutes; it is continued further behind, and on 
each side. A large house, built in 1791> is 
made use of as an inn, and h situated in the 
middle of the circle which this wood forms. 
At length you arrive at Minaya* 

Minaya i% a small town, and seems to have 
been once considerable; it is now almost re- 
duced to the size of a village. The entrance 
to the parish church is through a portico, sup- 
jlprted by two pillars o£ the Corinthian order, 
of white marble. The church, although of a 
moderate size, ha^ three chancels, separated by 

Corinthian 
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iCorii^thiati pillars, and a finbly atdbei) iotifi 
but tile architecture andaculptum 0f the altair 
greatly disfigure the interior ; they are iU mar 
edved and badly executed The hotel is largoj 
handsome, acid well laid out; round the iUMfrt^' 
which is spapious, are sheds intended fof the 
accommodation of carriages; the rooms ar^ neat 
and clean. 

The traveller next arrives, throiighfan aveiitat 
of treeSj at Roda,^ the last town of La Mancha^ 
after having for three hours passed over a barren 
and naked plain, where he meets with no bar 
bitation except a solitary public-house. 

Roda is a town of considerable sise^ faui 
|>artly in ruins^ situated in a parched and desett 
plain; the spire of the parish chureh is n^ 
markable for its height. Here there arc a iax^ 
nastery of Dominicans, a hospital, and $€- 
tevdl private chapels ; it contains several houset 
of respectable appearance, nor is there sd 
striking an air of misery in this place as ia 1^* 
other parts of L^ Mancha which" have just h^oA 
described; There are some good ^Streets here, 
particularly that through which you pass, in 
continuing your journey ; it is broad, long^ 
and regular, and would make ah agreeable 
promenade if the sides were well planted widi 
trees, but it has only afev*^ on one sid?.' Thr^ 
t)f the houses in this street are worthy of ob^ 
iH^vation; dieiirstisbuiltof free*stone, aod the 
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gate ornamented with pillars, ovSr it tire coats 
of arms and other decorations ; the second has 
a handsofne portico of two stories of architec- 
ture, adorned with armorial and other bearings ; 
tl^ third, and most remarkable, is situatedfat 
ijfie end of a small square, planted with tre^^ 
fnd^ having a portico of White marble supr 
ported by four beautiful and carved pillars. On 
tlie top of this house is a dome, and on one 
side a pavilion, with a cupola of an octagonal 
^hape. t ; ' 

On leaving Roda yq\x pass through a short 
avenue of trees into the plain, which; is here 
a little cultivated, but it soon changes^ and 
except in a few spots, agriqulture appears 
scarcely attended to. On the left, at someiiis- 
tance^ are seen the mountains of Cuenca, in 
J^ew ^Castile, and on the right the Sierra de 
Chinohilla, in the kingdom of Murcia. * • 

After travelling near two leagues beyon4 
Rpda, you pass a small inn and enter th? king- 
dom of Murcia. 

Itintrary from the Frontiers of New Castile^ 
thr4>ugh Aranjuez and Cuenjca^ to Ciudad 
• Real^ nineteen Leagues. 



Ocanua . . 




£a GuaT^ia, a town 


3 leagues. 


'T^hibla^ue, a town 


S 


CoQSttegFa> a town - - 


i • 


YoL. in- « 


Foexstt 
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fudtjbe del Twtmo, s vtlltge 4 l[<ag»ei# 

FernaD-Cavallero, a small town 3 

L« Guadiana, the river and bridge 2 

Ciudad Real, a town . 1 

"ftw »ft&d ftoiA 6c4itha t5vef til* plains tf lA 
Vt^tbfk h mtemijpted by. *otti<5 little hHk, 
^ich y*tt* tec«ttd aftd antv-^ ht la Gtutrdia, after 
* jfturney of iTW>te^hd*i tjhree hmirS". 

La Gua*dia i^ a sttiftll t6^tt, situated idn an 
<«h»ti<;^, #ft:h a pbpufetidli Of four thoteatwl 
inhabitants; at first sight it appears like a heftp 
tf ydifts ; it ftod i patii^ chutch and ^ ^Dft^nt 
•f MatltMitts; In th^ church fere ftie)rte fine 
|^i*tiired^ esp*cifaMy tme^ bver th* eUthty tt( the 
fVilHt^, by Etemittlehin^TeocftpoU, tht papil^ 
Titiatiij aaid the Aftttnneiati^, by Ateiatedfei- de 
lb Cl^u»; them ai*e als» fe^me in^ ^ Ve&tiy, frf 
Ptei»r€^ O^reWte and A^gelo Na^di ; itt the chftp^ 
of the Ccj^ne&piion ate some pftitrtittgs ift fitbee^, 
ly thfrlat^awist. 

•^ Oh l^aving parsed tfe^dugl^ a coiitttry fentirely 
without trees, you come to TemfclaqHe, ft Kt^ 
tOMHi, containing about six thousand souls^ 
^i^titt^iited m L pimn wiiich* pis6ducea cora^ lidnft, 
jtod g5ahie^ hut i^ bare of tj^es. Traditba says 
that this town was, fimmkld by the Jew«t who 
came into Spain after the captivity of Babylon. 
The naipe is said to have been originally Beth- 
lem, w|iich is corrrupted mto 'Tembiaque; to 
such etymologies there is qa aAfwei;. . In^this 
9' lil % town 
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town h a piri^h chm^h, d nitoastery ctf 6!*^ 
d^liers, a haiukotne pr oniefi^e, '&fid 4 salt^- 
petre refinittg4i[oude, iti whicfet there are fifteem 
hundred fii^esj the fiaat^rial is found in At 
fcdghbourhood of Corrdl de Altriaguer. Am 
drthard has been planted hfeW, by the order of 
the infant don Oabriel; it i« ftitefislv©, rich^ 
and in good order. 

The countiy iiow bedomeS barrel, a« b^fote, 
aiid yoM pass i^ver four feagues of & deiiett fift* 
unvaried plain, as far as Consuegtd^ Whert yd* 
arrive, over fite bridges, built acros* a tofrtot ofr 
rarin, which is sometfanes Swilled atld dahg^f^- 
ous; it is a stnall town, btiilt on 4 little hill, 
ind commanded by a height, wh6re the *eiMini 
Of an old castle arc stiH visible, Yon fittd here 
thife iame plantation* ^ at TemblaqUiS, by j&td^ 
of the same prittce. 

Just after leiavihg COttsuegra, yx)U miiiSt WiA 
a few vines, and at the same time fit small <jh^ift 
of mountains, exteftdilig AS far as the village Of 
Fuente del Castro, which is about foui* feagueis 
distant ; at last you come in sight of MalagOli, a 
village pi^educlng coi^n, wine, and oil; you 
{)toceed to the little toWn of Fernan-Gavellero, 
and cross the Guadiana OVer ai stoiie btidg*. 
Near this place thti tivit spring* from the earth, 
and fomls Several lake*, which *up^ly thfe 
streaffr; hc're, too,' aire tfe6 ipeftAres through 
which thef Wttte# A^ws> «ii)e4 th«f eyes «f tbte 
z 3 Guadiana. 
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Guadiana.: Tlie traveller sopn approaches 
Ciudad Real;, the. first view of this town isi 
very pleasant ; the surrounding country is beau- 
tiful, it is covered with^vines, olives, and a 
variety of other trees,. ia,nd the prospect becomes 
more inviting as you come nearer the city, which 
lies about a league from the Guadiana- 

The plain, in the midst of which Ciudad Real, 
the capital of La Afancha, is $ituate;d, is rich, and 
productive in corn, wine, and fruits. The city 
has lost: much of its ancient splendour; it for- 
merly enjoyed the advantages of several woollen 
manufactories, and carried on a flourishing 
trade 5 both are iiow fallen into decay^ and have 
been followed by that of the city ; tlie necessary 
coi^sequence has been the diminution of its po- 
pulation, now reduced to the number of eight 
or nine thousand. The town is regularly laid 
out; the streets are straight, wide, and well 
rpaved; there is a srquare, one hundred and 
fifty paces long and seventy-five broad, sur- 
rounded with two rows of boxes, for the acco- 
naodation of the spectators^ at the bull-fights and 
public shews, Ciudad Real is the residence of 
the intendant of La Mancha, and the grand 
vicar : and ordinary of the ' archbishop of 
Toledo, and the principal place within the con- 
troul of a corregidor* The municipality coxL- 
sists of a corregidor, and a certain number 
of subordinate officers; c^«d regidors. 

In 
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In the parish church of St. Mary is a noble, 
lofty, and spacious chancel. The principal 
altar is composed of four different orders of 
architecture, each of which is ornamented with 
pillars, and, considered separately, is well exe- 
cuted, but as a whole it is confused 

A great quantity of leather for gloVes was 
formerly prepared in this city, and a consider- 
able manufactory' of them was established. The 
cardinal of Lorenzana, the present archbishop 
of Toledo, has built* at his own expence a 
hospital, which cost 1,200,000 reals, or 300,060 
French livres*; this noble monument of clerical 
beneficence affords an asylum to a number of 
poor people, of all ages, who are all well at- 
tended; their children are maintained, and 
taught whatever trade they shew any predi- 
lection for. The archbishop has set on foot 
a manufactory of flannels and coarse woollen 
cloths, and intends to establish another of 
silks. 

Itinerary from the Frontiers af Neto Castile^ 
through Jranjuez and Ocanna, to Sienna 
Morency the Frontiers of Andalusia, Txvinty^ 
seven Leagues. 

Ocanna 

La Guardia, a small town 3 leagues. 

« Efual to aboot 13,500 poands, Eogliah currency* T. 

z Z Temblaquc 
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TeijttW^que 


ijleagn^ 


La Canada de la Liguera, past towfl 


2 


M.adrilejos, HttW town 


2 


Veptas dc Puerto la Pice, village' 


21 


Gijuela, river and bridge i 

Villarta, village . J . ' 


n 


Casa Nueva del R^, post t«wa 


H 


M^n^A^rez, Uftle tow© 


)l 


V^l de Pcm^, village 


4 


Sant;a Cru;; 4^ Mudela 


2 


Almuradiel, town 


2 


Vcnta do Cirdenas 


'2 



Tl?t^ xobA that leads from Ocajma tp T^m-» 
liljtqw has been already desciibed ; two hours 
^tep kaving the latter place you come to a 
post towQ> called Canada de la Ligiajer^ and 
twelvp leagues from theace, to Madil^^os^ at 
n$^t little tdwn^ containing about e^ht 
tiaoiis^^ inhabitants^ suid situated in a pkin. 
The streets are regular, and the houses hand-r 
flRmely built:, a considerable manufactory of 
woollen stuffs is established here. On lea.Tin^ 
this town, you pass through several clumps of 
cjlms, irregulartjr spread ovet the neig|ibiouring 
l^ds, formiog ao agi^eeable ^(mtrast with die 
plaifls, in which no vesitige of veidure is ap- 
parent; the country is flat andimvaried. You 
next pass through the village of Puerto la Pice, 
situated at the bottom of twQ hills ; ip this 
part a few trees present themselves, at short 
intervals fresA eac^ oth^> Yofi next go over 

three 
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'tliFM ismall eiftbience^ laid out fqr com-lands, 
vmey3«i!, »»d pUy© plctfitatiooSi wd then 
arrive at the. Gijuela, which fgrmSf ^qpeciaUy 
in winter, a lake not always to be crossed 
without danger. A very long and narrow 
bridge has lately been built over it ; directly on 
the other «ide 13. the viUag<j of ViJlartai wbci« 
the wool of the province is manufactured into 
coarse stuffs. 

In about eight hours you arrive at Man- 
zanarez, leaving about mid-way Casa dql Rey, 
which is a post town. The population of 
Mauzanare^ may be estimated at about ejgbt 
thousand souls; it is one of tlie principal qHarters 
of the royal carabineers; there is nothing else 
that is remarkable at this place. The land 
about it produces com, saffron, and good wine; 
the vineyards are numerous here, and still more 
so in the neighbourhood of Val de Pinas, a 
town about four leagues distant. This part of 
the country produces the best wine in La 
Alancha, and which is most^teemed at Madrid. 
Two hours after, you come to Santa Cruz de 
Mudela, a village, situated at the foot of a 
hill, commanding the view of a very fer- 
tile plain ; in this part there. is a rich and pro- 
ductive mine of antimony. On approaching 
the moimtainSy which separate La Mancha 
from Andalusia^ the traveller passes through 
Almuradiel, a handsome town, built in the 

z 4 modem 
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moderfa stylcf; it was built wisen the pass 6f 
the Sierra Morena was opened, and habitations 
and colonies established. 

At this place terminate, towards the south, 
the immense plains of LaMancha ; three leagues 
farther the traveller arrives at the Venta de 
Cardenas, after which the Sierra Morena begins. 



STATISTICAL ABSTRACT. 

Population. La Mancha is less populous than formerly ; 
thh is very evident from the ruins, of which the towns and 
villages of this province are full ; it appears^ however, that 
the depopulation has been infinitely less than in New Castile, 
for you find here only eleven plades formerly inhabited which 
are now abandoned, while in the latter province there are 
no fewer than one hundred and ninety-four. The real popu- 
lation, according to the survey of 1787 and 1788, amounts 
, to 206,160 persons, among which are reckoned, 

Parish Priests • 104 

Secular Priests ••••......•.•.«..••. • 645 

Monks • .•• 729 

Nuns 1 ..•.•.••••..••.•••.. 610 

Nobles 603 

Advocates , 92 

Writers ;........•.; 174 

Students ;. 554 

Domestics..... • ••••• • ...••• 8,410 

Jgriadture, La Mancha is a flat level country; the soil 
^8 poor, without strength or stiffness, almost destitute of 
jrivers, brooks, or springs, dried up b>y the bur^iieg heat of 

the 
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4be sun, wid paiehed i^ith drought; nOtUtsg con be iiior« 
unvaried than the wide and extensive plains of this pro^ 
vince ; the eye skims over immense levels, and loses itscUf 
in an unbounded horizon, without discovering inhabitants^ 
trees, or even a plot of verdure to relieve it. A meagre 
^oi), a sameness of cultivation, and careless- husbandry^ 
are ail that present themselves to the attention of tht 
traveller. 

In some places, however, the earth retains the germ of ve» 
getatiou with more vigour, and developes it with more ac- 
tivity, and refreshing streams contribute to fertilise it ; these 
parts, however, are not often met with> and are more agree- 
able , from iheir variety. 

The productions of such a soil must necessarily be limited ; 
it produces com, and especially oats, in sufficient quantity 
to supply the neighbouring provinces. La Mesa (the plain) 
de Ocanna Is the most fi^rtiie part of La Mancha, and that 
where the most corn is grown. A great deal is cut in the 
territory of Malagon, Almagro, Vilo, Manzanares, and 
Temblaque, between the Ventas de Puerto la Pice, and 
the river Gijuela; "but the principal part of the country if 
so destitute of trees, that for several leagues together you 
scarcely sec a single one. 

The most common trees are chesnuts, of a dwarf species, 
-which grow spontaneously ; however, olive trees are found 
in many parts, patticularly in Ciudad Real, Malagon, and 
Almagro, where they abound ; the oil would be sweet and 
palatable, if it were extracted with care. In these placet 
there are a number of vines, as well as in Vilo, Consuegniy 
Manzanarez, the vale of Penas, and Temblaque, between 
the Ventas de Puerto de Pice, and the river Gijuela. The 
•wine made here has not the strength or body of other SpaniA 
wines ; it is lighter, cooler, and more agreeable for common 
drinking; the wines of Maftsanarez' and the vale of Peuiii 
are preferred* . • 
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Tic Q(kW, pftiiiwtiof^ ^i I* M^cH* jw* lafton, hanfji* 
wdsp^; but ftft ti^e eultivi^ion of kiAto^ i^ gai^ntt^ oA;» 
lei» e^fteniive pl^ thua b^ibm, tbc^ revolt, wludi is mose 
impoKtftDt^ is, t;b%( the hooey i» loss svttend^ to; tbc coir- 
lection of spar m nvuch dimiui^edy though ^till coq- 
>idemhlc# No fruM^isto b^met with e»cfpt in w>m<e pw- 
^icii^i^r dis^fipt^.aad.of course in small qmintiti^; ^r*^ i^ 
a little at Ciudad Real, Tcmblaque, and Consue^ ; A)r 
mfi%%c^ 13 fanio«d for mel^n^ and iH>tat$es. The meadows 
are not numerous^ except for about four l^agnes, between 
Ciudad R«fd and 6«2itaCru9 de Mudela, where th^ arc 
xfity to« a^d «xJei)»Mf9 ; imnftewe herds are fed in A«»e 
plains, especially mules, which arc of an e^qell^t h«ted. 
; Mw3i^WtMr^i Th? gf^ml causes of |he decline of manu- 
iactureachjrou^outSpaifl^ have operated equally over those %i 
Xa Mancha ; wt h»t tkis province pj[>9ses(K^ some consider ablp 
jeM^blisbment^ but it for^nerly h^ more than at present* 
and insufficient proportion for so small a countiy. They fa- 
>rkc^ted ribbons, garters, worsted stockings, tapestry» and 
dilks of difiert s^or,!^, and a great quantity of leather g)ove$, 
J^oth at Ciudad Rf al and Ocanna ; at the former pf these 
j(owns they m%d« all »orts of wtoollen. stii% but they iell all 
together in the beginning, or towards the ^diddle of the 
lave^tecnth ceatury. Within the last twenty-five years an at- 
-itempt b^ been made to re*€stablish the woollen maa^ 
j^ture» but it falls far short of the former both in %^ity 
,aN^ quantity. 

, A fabric of blond H<^e has heen lately set en foot at AV 
.l5^ro» which emfdoys two thousand three hundred people. 
Tbe other bri^ichcs of labour are reduced to four; one of 
l^rd W^t ^ Ocannas another of flaunels» at the same 
flace wi Campp de Criptaoce ; a third, at Aka«aar de St. 
jjuiu»». of gunpowder i and three re^nin^^usca of st^U* 
^iiati^ nX^ re4roQera, TtmblafjHij and Alcazar dc St. Juaq ; 
tUslast furnishes annually two thousand quifttals^f salf^ 
/ petre 
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petKe t» ^e crowiif ob ivkose account it is worked. A» 
^urth^jM^uid. i9^.tkft district of €onr«l d'Alaaguer, 8Qpplit» 
Ijbat at Ttmbla^ue vith intterialt. Tiie vtool tpuining H a 
eonstderble source of industry througkout this* province, and 
employs from Xwdait to axtcon tliousaAd pcpplc of alt ages 
and sexes. 

. Commerce. Tkere are lev provinces where trade is so 
dead aa La Mancha ; Ibrmerly th^y exported gloves and 
woolkn cbl^s, aov tke wool which is raanufactuied in the 
country is scarcely sufteiait for iatcmal consumption. The 
only productions with which It furnishes the neighbouring 
proyincet, are a little spar, oats, and wina ^ thi9 last is ex* 
ported in ^greater ^uanti^s than the other two^ and prin* 
cipally supplies Madrid; aUttle blond*lace and sboe-teatber 
aie also sold to the netghbouring provtnees* These insigni* 
ficant objects of commerce are far from balancing the ad« 
igantafM whidi La Maneha derWea from the other provineea 
ASil feotign ceiuitrieSt whence it is supplied with shot, 
apicesy salt . provisions, hardware, linen, muslins, broad* 
cloths, fine woollen stuft, silii^» and in a word with ail the 
articles of bixwry, and even many of aeces^ty, with re- 
gard to clothing The province ef La Maneha must, there- 
fore, necessarily become poorer every day ; the people are 
Quserahle, ainl there is scarcely any thing but the tracee of 
wretchedness to be seen ; were it not for the benefits arising 
from the wool-spinning, poverty would be carried to its ex- 
treme; as it io, a great number of the country people are in 
want ef bread three parts of the year. 
/ J^patb, Carviagn; mid InM. La Maneha has no goej 
»oads, as lias been remarked, except two; one of them 
loadft from Ocarm» to ^ frontieFs of Mureta, and the odier 
Stem Ocannato die Sierra Morena, and into Andalu^ 
Hie carriages, which arc bul f^w, are &e same as those in 
Kew Caittile; ^cy have no puUie vehicle for travelling, tht 
bcautifal e^pupafet vtmvlctue rMdy ttenh^re, and the 
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want of tbem is but ixwIMRwrently aopplkd by excB. AH 
through La Mancha yoii mtet with nothing hot posadas, 
bouses where tlie traveller may .procure a lodging, but 
nothing necessary for his subsistence ; however, those on the 
road from Araujuez to the frontier t>fMurcia, are tolerably 
neat and clean, and the guest may get any victuals, he has 
had^ the precaution to bring with Wm, very well cooked. 
The s^mc inconvenient, is felt on the road from Madrid to 
Ocannai, and the Sierra Morena. Necessity must be the 
only inducement for travelling in this province, 

Naturai History. The naturalist will find but few objects 
worthy of observation* and still fewer of research in this 
part of Spain.. The animal and vegetable kingdoms present 
lathing. remarkable ; some of the mines deserve attention ;- 
as (also, the mineral wafers, which are but little known or fpcs 
qaentied, . ; . ^ 

. Silver. A tnine of this metal, situated near Almodovar* 
del Campof was lately worked ; but having filled with water,: 
it was abandoned on that account; it is situated a league 
and a half from Almodbvar del Campo. . 

The iron mines are numerous at Alcazar de St J^an. . 

Ochre is found at La Plaza de Albej'tos, near the place 
before mentioned. 

Rock«crystal is also discovered in the valley of Alcudia^ 
near Almodovar del Campo. 

. Bole. This is the same as bole Ammoniac, and is found 
in a. place called Tirt^z, a league and a half from Alcaraz. 

Calaminie. About three leagues from Alcaraz, towards the 
middle of the mountain^ is a mine of calamine, consisting of 
a vein of about three or four foet broad, without any mix* 
tare of lead, running through a yellow and hard earthJ 
Zinc was formerly extracted from it. It was opened towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Several mines of antimony are likewise found in the valley 
of Alcuda, near Almodovar. del Campo, at the foot of the 
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Sierra Morena^ Actr Sai|taCru2 4e Jtfudrie. The iftineial 
lies just oo the sudacQ f>i ao .un^vjop plain, Yfithottt aiif 
mixture of irqa» and very abundant mid ncb*« , Thejp 
sometimes, in one day, pi^duce pi$)c^ o£ from; two to threa 
hundred pounds weight, very pure^. It, has been worked 
sii^ce the year 1774. 

There h also a mine of cinnabar near Almaden, a viilflga 
on the borders of the kingdom i>f Cordova, which i^ bviiU 
almost entirely on this metal. Tbe mine is sunic in the side 
of some san^y rocks, intersected with slate s^id iron, except 
at the top, where you see a rough mass of rocks, marked 
with the cinnabar. The two principal veins were formerly 
worked by the Romans, and pass all through the hill, and 
are from }wo to fourteen feet in breadth ; they aire called la 
mina del Pozo, and la mina del Castillo.. And two leagues 
from thence is another vein, called la mina del Almadanejos* 
It is worked by galley-slaves, on account of the crown, and 
is very rich and abundant. Pieces are procured from it con- 
taining ten ounces of mercury in the pound. Masses are 
also found where moircury, iron, and sulphur are ^ibodied 
.together. Some beautiful pyrites, weighing three, six, 
eight, and ten pounds, are sopietimes picked up; ct^ 
lump is still preserved in the lung's Museum at Madrid, 
■weighing sixty pounds. , 

The little mountaii^s of La Mancha produce a number of 
grindstones of a fine grain ; those near. Alcarez arc coarser. 
The hills, in the neighbourhood of this village, are of red 
sand, which dissolves and forms an argillaceous earth. 

Evident marks of fire are discovered among the rocks, and 
a number of heavy stones, of the colour of soot, within and 
without, are picked up on the road to Aim ad en, between 
Almagro and Corral d'Almaguer; they are. supposed to have 
been produced by some volcano^ , ^ . 

Mineral Waters, The water at Fucn Caliente, which is 
warm, is used both for drinking , and bathing* Even the 
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tmletftiK tlie CMifio 4e Gidacm^ A« Ot^Vfttiilft, tBe Mites*- 
lianJa, thoM of PiitiMtf Vftfl«, ktA th« Ka^; this fkt^ U 
etrt> lettgaes from^ Alm^gm. Tm^^ otlMV i^irhy^, fh^ Cli^«^ 
legft mi Buitri, are sifuafl^ oA« Mtr AkH6d(H^^ d^ 
Campoy and the other a league from th« vilUg^ of Bltni^^, 
tad trcr ffMii Atear^;^, «rt th« flyp df dl« Ai6i^li*ii« df Nava- 
leiki^, atid i« ealM by the inhabit«*ft( TueH ^ktu. N6^ 
tvithstatiding thd eoldneis of the v^t^, th«^« i» a ston« 
baek. lA fact, th« virt^t 6l A<>h^ tif thiescj Watets is tbot. 
foughly litfd«rst6dd; th^gy hafe tutv^f b^f> AinUysed, aAA 
C(3«g"©ctttr« i* ^ dniy gi>6iind fw^ th«ft prop^tks 4v1iieh hatfe 
l>e«n aitriiNrted 16 them ; but it appeals tfhA« th« \tatrtf 6^ 
4hA^ lrf«^ iA^ itftpf egi^ated ttith ir^ft, aiid that 6f tht Candeg*, 
1$; ^4iti* ftAd Iftxatiri^. 

I* the ncighb^tf^Hood 6f Altttkr 4^ 8f. Jiifati is ^ Salt 
marsh, tti\\6A LaguAa del certo tfycisad^. 

TH* t«rt*itory of XJk*le2 contains « Ibtfrftdif^, whicli givfe^ 
fi^c t6 a river i-^f tkAt A^me. The WateWr ktt in co^nuA 
a^tatititt', decbinpa?tie<J iri-th a ruitihlfng' soutid. 

The disappeai'attct; of the Gu^iah«i ife a phettomehtitt Arft 
«Uight td Wj Melitiottcd. The totSrroes 6f tlis riveV are itt thft 
Siet¥a d'Alcare^, ttere^ kagu^es frtmif Liigft!^ NtteV6 ; they 
produce lakes, the waters of which utiit^, inrf fforA th^ACe 
*flows th^. Guadmtia. At ab6ut fotii* l^agntS frota these 
lakes it disappears iA the tne^d\*b AeJir AltA^ar de St. 
^•Jiian ; and^ tie-apptfaring about ftve leigttes farther ort, fotn^s 
^ large pooli (cAlkd the EyeS of the Guadiana) full of aqua- 
tic plants ; A^ Watter$ agaili unite, aiid 6nce mor^ give rise 
^o the ri^ver; th«y ate about tw6 It^gues distaAt from Fcmah 
C&^alltro, and vte from Cittdkd R^al. 

Sttttd tf the Arfs'miS^efitejf. tA M'ahchd is V^ty backwifa 
in the cultivation of the arts atld stii^hoes. A fe\y ^^^ 
Schools of* theology and-' petipatfetitj philosophy, kept iii the 
cdn^nt#, wkA some gfftttiiiitr^hbols/ dt AeetpeAte 6{ tAe 
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UMitipaUi]^ are tik mily (dacts of imttuCttolrJbr iIm i»< 
habitants. There is no establishment for th^ oultiiratiofl of 
Ike fine arU. Some time iince, tbe king *£ Spaht iostitxiled 
a riding^cktoi at OctAna, which wat iu]^reM^ in 17Mi 
2fotiiiQg iadoed, in this proTioce, seeias adopted either t« 
•BBtownt the mindyi or to encoivage industry. 

T%is cooatry has given binh. to four dtstiqgai^ed dieoliM 
Ipaos: Cy^prian Saareie,. and Ckristophci da Castro,, at 
Ocanna; Benedict de Paredes^ at ViUatobas; and Jnan 
ikUrtxmty at Corral tb Ahnagocr. TId first two flourish- 
ed about the ckMe of the sixteenth century, el^ the last 
Cwo* in the sevetiteeedi J thcj were all tolerable, wnters^ 
SaaxvBy ii¥ addition to his professional labours, published a 
book on the Art of RhcStoric, Parades was a celebrated 
preacher, as well as Juan d'Avila, who was born at Almo- 
dovar del Campo, and dignified the pulpit in the sixteenth 
century. Among the learned of this province must be men- 
tioned Oliva SabttJc^ de Nantes, a woman skilled in me- 
dicine and natural philosophy, and deeply read in morality 
and Ike rights of nations ; she pubHshtd a New System of 
Pbytiologf and: Medicine ; she made nutrition depend 
w^the A^'ous juice; and represented this iluid as the cause 
of all disorders ; and, like Descartes, imagined the seat of 
tke 8164^ to be the foain. She flouriished in the neuddle of 
the sixteenth cefntury. 

GhAmttery Mcmmr^^ and Cuitorus. The manners of this 
^t^ince diibt litde^from those of Castile,. The pccplo are more 
grtt^ and solemn in their deportment, and more attached 
to aactetit customs, etiquette, and old>^fashioned cercmoi^y^ 
jiad tbeir eonstitutionsare moiie robust and iitt<r for labour; 
tiieirtcin]^rtn general.ismild&ndpcaceable,andthey are truly 
gM4-kumouved. Persons in the higher ranks pass their lives 
i^ ease acdapa^hy;. on the other band, tlie common people 
are laborious and frugal ; and both orders take no pleasure 
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4lSt PEOPLE OF SPAIN 

HL 9ig^ isdrt. of diasipartioiiy or oyea of dtvorde^* Ereiy 
thing is grave and formal. 

: The costame of all ranks of the people, in the principal 
tawnt of this district^ are similar to those of New Castile^- 
The. peasant wears a close camisole of. cloth, or leather^ 
fastened with a leathern-girdle, and oa his head a squac^ 
cap riJahg to a point. The sides> which arc ^nrned up, con- 
tinually beat against each other : it is made of cloth, or 
leather, and is called a montera. 

The description of La Mancha cannot inspire the.travdk^ 
with any desire to pass through J t, as it albrds no food ; for. 
curiosity. It is a country left much to itself, but .which 
might become interesting, if the bonnty of govermncut 
should ever be extended towards it^ 



PARTICULAR COUNTRIES AND PEOPLE IN 
SPAIN, AT PRESENT LITTLE KNOWN. 

It seems necessary to add to the description of the dif- 
ferent provinces of Spain, that of some districts it contains, 
«>f which the inhabitants have particular manners and cus* 
toms. 

Five different species of people are found in this Idngdom, 
four of which are confined to certain cantons, while jhe fifth 
is spread over the wholb Spanish monarchy. The four 
former are the Batuccas, the Vaqueras, the Maragaios, an4 
the Patones ; the last are the Gypsies. Many conjecture^ 
have been formed, and many fables invented about the whole 
five. The Patones have even, in our time, created a partir 
cular kingdom \n the heart of Spain. It is of these Hon* 
tesquieu^ is speaking, in the Persian Letters, where he. says, 
that the Spaniards in their own country have districts they 
are not acquainted with. * . . . 
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Mentidh te <rft«ki fnltdd Sd St)&iti of thte Mitjok ilhd Mitjils; 
'hk^y are Hot a <ii^titi(it pebplc $ biit fthy ifidM^ud^ >vh<^ ii 
jihgtilar ih hi» df^W, tdnfe, habits, <>t nianners, h cortpre*; 
Bended Under tkis tieilfi. We haVd ftlfeiidy st)ok«fi t)f them 
in Atidarusia ; but they WUI be iigUin mentioted ftt the end 
of this chapter. 



IPEOPLE of las JBAttJlSCA^. 

Las iatuecas is lh6 n4ine of a little cbuntry itoclo^td and 
insulated by the lofty mountains of thd bhhdpric 6f Oofia, 
in the kingdom of Leon, near Pena de t'tafieia, fourteen 
leagues from Salainanca, and eight from Castel ftodi'igo. 
This valley is a league in length, siil^ouAded On &11 Sides 
with hard and rugged mountains of great heighth, full of 
flints, and watered by a little river, which bears the same 
name, and scarcely covers the stones through which it flows, 
in the winter ineason they only see the sun four hours a 
day. 

It was the general opinion,' that the people of that district 
had lived several centuries unknowing and unknown by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country, and without the 
slightest communication with them. And a romantic story 
was adied, that they had been discovered in the last cen* 
tury by two lovers, who, in seeking an a^lum in the desert 
from the anger of their relations, penetrated by chance into 
the territory they inhabit* 

This opinion was received by the people, transmitted 
from father to son* blindly adopted by some writers, an4 
eVen followed by somte histma^s and geographers, and was 
so propagated and preserved, that Thoma« Comeille aB4 
Moreri have re^idered it sacred, by their writiflifB ^ but its 
absurdity a^id felsity is iioW better understood. Tke learned 
Benedictine Peyjoo has pi^ved, that tbe oAHtoii ^f ks 
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BattK'cas and its inhabitants has always been known, even 
at the time Spain was under the Roman yoke. Thomas 
j^anclk/ez had before opposed this opinion, at the, close of 
the last century ; he published at Madrid, in l659, a work 
under the title of, Verdadera R«lacion y Manifesto Apolo- 
getico de la Antiguedad de las Batuecas. 

A number of fresh proofs may here be adduced : In 1559, 
the Carmelites established a convent of their order in this 
district; several title-deeds prove, that from. time imme- 
morial this valley belonged to, and formed a part of, th« 
domain of Alberca, which is two leagues distant from it, 
and a. mile from the top of the mountain ; thence you de* 
scend by a road, which seems to be very ancient. The church 
o^ Aiberca claims a right over the lands in this valley, of 
which the evidences go back as far as 1088. 



VAQUEROS AND MARAGATOS. 

The Vaqueros and Maragatos, though living far distant 
from each other, yet are much alike in several points. 

The Vaqueros are in the province of Asturias ; in winter 
they reside on the sea side, and in summer on the mountains 
of Leytariegos. 

The Maragatos occupy the mountains, which are a con- 
tinuation of the others, as far as Pravia, in the nel^hboijr* 
Jbood of Astorga, in Old Castile. 

Both of them live apart from the rest of the world ; they 
form, as it were, two casts or tribes; they marry only 
«mong themselves, each one in his own cast, and loo^ 
down with a sort of contempt on those who espouse fo- 
reigners. The men are robust, and the women equally 
strong and courageous. 

The Vaqueros' arc shepherds; their only labour is the 
care of their flocks, and their only food the produce of these 
animus; they lead a wandering life, and remove, like 
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tiic NomadcSy from place to place, in search of fresh 
pastures. 

The Maragatos are almott all arrieros, that is to say, car* 
tiers, or drivers of cattle, for the purpose of conveying 
burdens from one place to another. Their character is pe- 
culiar ; they arc lean, ond slightly made, sincere, serious, 
and taciturn i they seldom laugh, and it is observed never 
sing, as they drive their beasts along the road. 

These tribes, thus insulated^ and concentrated in them- 
selves, their manner of life and the uniformity of their oc- 
cupations, exist from the highest antiquity* The origin of 
these people has been much discussed, without leading to 
more information, The dress of the Maragatos proves their 
antiquity ; it is the same as that we see on the. old coins of 
Spain. They wear a pyramidal hat, a jacket, which is a 
sort of short close coat, and a kind of ruff on the neck, large 
breeches, and polaynas, or gamaches, ' on their legs, a 
species of cloth boots, which reach below the knee, and are 
fastened with buttons* Such is the costume of a man on 
horseback, of which you see the impression on the Celtic 
coins, supposed to have been cast at the end of the Car- 
thaginian government in Spain, and the beginning of the ' 
Roman power. 

THE PATONES, AND KINGDOM OF PATONES. 

This small kingdom, remarkable on account of its limited 
extent, its constitution, and more so on account of its 
duration, was founded, towards the eighth century, among 
the mountains of Old Castile. A few rocks, a small, 
barren, and mountainous territory, and a cone, formed by 
little mountains, forming a part of the inclosure of the 
valley of Torrelaguna, is the whole extent. It is situated in 
these mountains, within the corregidorship of Uzeda, one 
league from 'lorralaguna, and three from Molar; the 
entrance is through an aperture of the valley of Torralaguna, 
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half a league from the village of that name, on the rbac! 
from Madrid to La Granja and St. Ildcfonso, between Fuen- 
Cirrclind Torralagu'ria. 

This little empire oWed its oHgin to the terror insjiil-ed by 
the invasioti of the ivioors. The inh'^bitknt^ of some of the 
neighbouring valleys took refuse ih the heart of these moun^ 
ciihsi there thejr secreted th'eiiibclves from the researches 
and persecutions of the eriemifes of their country. and re- 
ligion. They etijoyed perfect tranquillity for a long succes- 
sion of ages, and tasted the sv^ceis of peace, at the time 
the rest of Spaiti was a prey to all the. horrors of war. 
ttunting and fishing at first satisfied all their wants; in the 
course of time they came to cultivate cbnij and keep a few 
goats. They chose a chief from among themselves, gave 
him the titlfe of king, and rendered this dignity hereditary in 
iiU family. This sovereign assumed the name of king of 
Los Palones. 

Tniey Were governed by this magistrate till the eighteenth 
century, following no other laws but those of nature and 
reason; he, however, recognized the sovereignty of the 
kings of Castile^ after the expulsion of the Moors. The 
Spanish monarchs respected or tolerated this form of go- 
vernment, and, when they sent their mandates, they addressed 
them to the king of the Patoncs. 

The last of these kings, who lived in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and whom some old men at ToiTalaguna 
remember to have ^een carrying faggots in the village to sell, 
renounced his dignity. The f*a tones, without a chief, ani 
deprived of their king, consented to submit to an officer 
appointed by the kjng of Spain, and were incorporated in 
the corregidorship of Vzcda, on which ihey now depend. 

This people fornu-riy lived more remote in the mountains, 
iioiir a pLicj calied PinJa, Im insensibly approached to- 
Vr'^i'ik {Ilh \:dswt, where they now reside. Perhaps a freer 

coiiir.i\i:iicxihyL\ with their z:::^:!i Lours accfleratcd the l6$s 
cf tbjir liberty. 
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The Paloncs have always^ preserved the same mnnncrs and 
customs ; to this day their only occupations are, the care of 
their landi, their goats, and their bees. 

THE GYPSIES. 

Jhe Gypsies, qr Bohcfj^ians, form ^ distinct cla?s of 
citizens, mixing somctimp^ with the other inhahitanp, but 
cofniponly {i9epipg up np oth,cr comrapnjc^fion l^ut what 
ji^terest oblige^, paving peculiar maijnjers, customs, £ijid 
l^qgpape, an4 distinct hijjjitations. Thpy were fpni)cj-]Y 
|cnpwn in France, Germany, and Ifa}y, but ^ave npw 
Almost disappeared from t^jp^cc^fj^jgtrics, apd arc naturajize^ 
iij Spain. They go under |he naipe ^f ^igcinjcr in pcrn^any : 
the prench called them successively Jlungarians, ligyptjan?, 
and Bohemians; they are known in England by the title of 
Gypsies ; and in Spain bjr tbi^t of Gitapos. 

Their first appearance is said to have been made in t'hq 
ypar 1417 5 hut if we examine into afitiquity, we shall, per- 
haps, find a inuch more ancient opgjn fof this singjulaj: 
people, who have rendered themselves forraidabfp durmg sq 
long a time. 

INJay not one find it in that numerous hprde pf njqi; 
4icants of both sexe?, who jnfested Italy op a sudden, fij 
t]\e time of the Roman republic ; they verp an unknowji^ 
wandering people, without house or lodgings ^n(ji witfj f, 
peculiar language. They demanded alms with arro^nce, 
and menaced those ^hp refused it with bli^d^css, ip ti\f 
name of Isis, or to^vq them the terrible di?ea^ '^^'^Y? ^*y 
4hc name of the tympany of fplt^uf . f The ^oi^ans MJl^e^ 

♦ This disordrr was epidemic at Pel usus, in pgypt, on tliC ^tern bank tf 
the Peluiian Oulpb.. Tjiif tyippanite wai ficcompamed wit]^ a geciiliar 
spedcs of madness ; those who vere attacked wit^ it Ihouf lit they yere posseued 
with a devil J the scille, or marine oiiion, prepared in a certain method, iras 
tfife remedy for it. From Pelusium came those lijttje itilues, which are fovnd 
in museums, of which the body, and particularly t)ie |)elly, are pu^ed oi^; 
.4hcy repte^nt demons^ au4 not|;ods, as hasbee;i erfopeousjy luppo&ed. 

Aa3 it 
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it ittcutere deos instantes corporis Th^ inhabjUnts of tfatt 
wonderful city stood in great terror of their imprecations, 
and some superstitious persons made use of garlick or leeks 
as a talisman against them. 

A fresh horde, with nearly the same customs and manners, 
appeared in Europe in the fourteenth century, and called 
themselves' Egyptians. They did not demand alms, but 
obliged all they met to have their fortunes told, and give 
them money as a reward; they threatened to inflict the 
leprosy on all who refused, and began to steal wherever 
they went. These new banditti infested several parts of 
Europe, but Bavaria was the country where they inspired 
the most terror ; no one dared touch or look at them ; what- 
ever they demanded was given ; they were even permitted to 
steal with impunity. Aventin, in his annals, draws a dread-; 
fill picture of them. • 

Their number insensibly increased ; they divided into se- 
veral troops, which spread all at once, in 1417, over different 
parts of Europe ; France, Germany, and Spain, were prin- 
cipally infested. They always called themselves Egyptians, 
and pretended that they made a penitential pilgrimage to ex- 
piate the crimes of their ancestors ; but they did not agree 
on the nature of those crimes ; according to some, their an-* 
cestors had abandoned the Christian faith; according to 
others, they had refused an asylum to the Virgin Mary, 
when she fled into Egypt. , , 

At first, it seems, all these wretches were of the same 
nation, but they received insensibly into their troops persons 
ef all countries, rogues, vagabonds, criminals, and male«^ 
factors; idleness procured them many proselytes^ it was 
then chiefly that they spread themselves like a torrent. 

Some of the contemporary writers speak of them with dread, 
#tiiers with indignation. Aventino del Rio, Sebastian Mun- 

* In a German work, written in 1780, it is taid, that this people proceeds 
tnm aB'en&igration of Indians, driren by the conquests of Tamerlane as far as 
Xnrope I the pretfs that he brings bear the appearance of probability. 
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tero, and several other authors, describe thcra as ha\ing bar* 
barous And repulsive visages, ill-<;loathcd, wandering uh^ 
ceasingly from one country to another, stealing every thing 
that came in their way; telling fortunes by palmistry, and 
ireceiving money for it, and living without any religion. All 
kinds of vices, and all sorts of crimes, are attributed to 
them. They have been represented as sorcerers, knowing 
end speaking all the languages of Europe, 

This class is extinct in Germany, but still exists in Bohe* 
mia and Hungary. In 1780 they were reckoned at 294 fa- 
piilies in Bohemia, and about 50,000 individuals in Htogafy. 
Some yei^rs ago an attempt was made in the latter country *to 
induce (hem to abandon their unsettled Kfe ; atid it appears, 
succeeded. The severity of the French laws, against va- , 
grants, had driven them out of that kingdom long before. It' 
seems as if they were settled and multiplied in Spain ; they 
infest the whole of ihat kingdom, particularly its southern 
provinces, ' and swarm in Andalusia, Murcia, and Estrema- 
qura. 

The Gypsies in Spain lead a wandering Qnd vagabond life, 
possessing neither house nor land, never remaining long in 
one place, having no abode or asyluni. Many live in huts 
built in the thickest part of the forest, and make it a place 
6f refuge iii time of danger. They always wander in trodps 
of ten or twelve, and sometimes assemble in ^ater num- 
bers. They often hold numerous meetings in the middle olP 
the fields, or woods. " * 

In the country they steal fruit from ^rdcos^ and fowls 
from the bani-yards. " 

They stop travellers on the road, and demand alms; they 
pblige them to have their fortunes told, and pay (hem, and 
then pick the pockets of the unwary, a trade in which they 
4re very expert and adroit ; sometimes they absolutely strip 
passepgers. The women in general address strangers ; Ihek 
A a 4 con* 
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^pnvcriw^tipn U bpW ^n4 licentious in the extreme, a»4 
^q^rs^ tq tbi? WgH^I pJtPh pf impudence. 

They frequeiitly ent^ villajges, and nothing i? si^fe from 
fhejr r^rp^ily; tfteir q-irival 14 {he signal of terror. Th.e 
l|OUse<4Q9rf fy:e iQst;%^tly shut, fuid the women and children 

'I'h^ t|ra4^s they <;^ercif? are susp^ious; they are re- 
ceivers of stolen ^pociSi recraters, pimps, ^pd smugglers i 
thi^T Isq-rggiins ^9rya turn to tb©ir own advantage ; they ^e 
^upnijig, cl(?vj?r, aii4 impo|i|i^. Spmejimes they t^e a de- 
cided ^wej, ^4 ijpmetiw^* ?iHU]rn? ^^ mild and persuasive 
ipannt^r. . 

They all fpeak Spanish, i^lthopjgh th^y have a particujl^ 
langi^^e of their own ; 9, j«^Tgon composed of ^ in<?ongru- 
Qi^s mixture of v^gsir ^d ill pronounced words, and h^ve 
privi|.te signals, k^owA Pl^ly %^ theinselves. 

They io p/^t itpp^T to haye aT?iy religioij ; their mairna|eft 
s^T$ TjfiB4t by a simple coQtr9,ct, >irithput any civil formalitj^ 
or religious ceremony ; many of them are ignor^t whetheir 
they h^-ve ^ver been baptised. 

They l^ave continued ik^ race from father to son, and by 
l^ra^cting a n^Plber pf ptl^er beggars and vajgrajits; and in 
t^9 m^qer their ^^e is preserved and maint^ine^. 

Tb© gypsk? &f<? a^^tivc, robust, and inured tp fatigue 5 
t})e^r pQML^tei^^f^ ari? lexpres^ive and animated, and their 
spjsech quick ^d voluble. Tbfy lye with jimp^dqu:e, a^nd 
too often supceed in giving their falsehood^ ^ persuasive »rv4 
ipgenupiis air. In a wprd, they give one the iip^ pf r^fst 
inished and skilful knaves, whose ^hple art cpnsists in 
Hg^in^ diipep. 

It is untji xtf^ji thut Fjith^jr JB^rmieijto ha$ called them 
^gTf^nts, bf^ar?, f n4 cheats, Jew« in hcartj, 9X^ Christians 
i» VP^VfV^ce, Egyptians by thjfir ijfupostures, rpgucs by 
prpl^slp^, ^1^^^ l^Pl^rocw, 2^ fqeti4 with filth. 

They 
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They easily find protectors in the country gentlemen and 
nobility of small cities, ^ho ^io not IS^^j^le to acknowledge 
them for relations : they support and defend them^ and af*^ 
frr* tkeffi ^^ a^ylijfn frw ^^ P«"Jli^ f»f JHW^? ^Pfl govern- 
m^h Wrt WTP H^ ^heif nm prote^U^ ^y th^m.. 

This d^gorouf f^ destn^ctiyp y^ce, whjfl^ 9H^^t to l\^y% 
been extirpated long ago, was tolerated even in pur ^^y$ ^ 
b«t at Ippgth a v^ry s^-ere ^4^9! pf Wng Cb^rl«? ^h? Third 
absol\>^ly proscribed them fpT ^on>e years, ^nd w^s ^xec^ted 
vpry rigorously, ^ fhe <?hP?pe w^s given tp all, withomf e^t 
emption pf a^ge or sex, of settling \i\ aqy ^ity pf v(}l^ge, and 
to reside there, J^ great number leff the country ; 9\l^U 
9bey^d, and wej-e dispersed an>pn§ tj^e differej)(: towi^s^ ythetit 
they were forced to ci^j-ry pn some tT^de, fitifi wpfc not al- 
lowed to absent fhefpsfslves for any cpfitinuai^cp, or \yithpu( 
t}ie permission of. ^be governor, corregidor, pr alc^jle^ 

They are byt Ijtjle esteemed ^.t prespnt, but are easily re- 
cognizee^ ^here ^hey fi|rp settled | they preserve their Jpn- 
guage, ipanners, ad^T^^ss, f^i4 9HJ^n'^g? ^^e clptl^fd \x\ » 
manner peculiaf jp tl^emselves, and pfos^pte trades ?^par 
Jogpus to their ^upi^p^ gei^iM^y ^nd thp^p iu wl)icb it is n^psl 
easy to cheat; ^ugJ^ ^s rpgratp^?, jockjp^, dealers in mule^, 
pwblicai|s, aifd tf-yeri^rkeepprs, Th^y herd tp^etb?r> fl^d are 
avoided by the rps^ of m^nkjn^, vjrho treat tliei?^ wUfi fpi*? 
trust apd contempt* 

These people often fprn^ pnie of tl|e principal pleasures of 
the Spanish theatre. " Jhey perforiT)," s^y$ Mr. Bonrgoinj{, 
"jchw^c^ers, int§re$^ng frpfn their originality and resem- 
*i ^)^ce to the models pf whi9h ^hey afe copies. The conn 
*• ^qdencp 19, that tl^ey familiarize the minds of the spfc- 
*^ t^tf>n tp vicp, by cpnfce^ng its deformity under the ap^ 
^' peafance pf g^jety. They are, if the expression may be 
*1 ^Ipived^ Jh^ sl^pfierd;^ pf the Spai)jsh stage, less insipid 
** indeed, but less distinguished than ours. Their roguery, 
** plots, and anuormis indrigues, ace the subjects of many 
** songs and b§Uads.'« 

KAJOf. 
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HAJOS AND MAJAS, 

Tl^e Majos and Majas have already been mentiontd in 
the description of Andalusia. I shall only add to this the 
picture drawn by Mr. Bourgoing, which I shall gire in his 
Own words. 

/* Th« Majos are a kind of coxcombs of the lower ^ass^ 
^ or rather bullies, who display in their exterior de- 
** portment a cold and grave pomposity. ♦They make use 
" of an accent, dress, and gestures, peculiar to themselTcs,^ 
^* their face half concealed under a cap of brown stuif^ 
** called montera, * wears a severe and threatening ex- 
** pression, or displays a bad temper, which appears to set 
** at defiance those of whoni it should stand in awe, and 
" does not relax even in the company of a mistress. The 
" officers of justice scarcely dare to attack them ; and 
** the women are terrified at their repulsive aspect.' If any 
" one dares to provoke them even in jest, an angry move- 
** ment, a blustering look, and sometimes a lohg rapier, or 
^* a dagger, concealed under their wide mantles, cautions 
** him not to venture upon too much familiarity, 

" Qn the other hand, the Majas imitate these caprices. 
'^ as far as the weakness of their means will allow. They 
*' seem to study effrontery; the licentiousness of their man^ 
^* ners is evident from their attitudes, behaviour, and con- 
** vcrsation;^but if you attend the theatre, -jr where they 
" manifest less scrupulous inclinations, when you are, fa- 
'' miliarized with ^a mode of life so unsuitable to the virtues 
** of their sex, and tl^ more certain methods of inspiring 
** love in ours, they are very seductive ; their impudent an4 
" piquant gestures, ^nd allurements, create a disorder in 
•* the senses, from which the wisest can scarcely protect 

* A l^rge roand hat, with a broad tarned-up brim, 
t Tkey are ficquently introduced vn tiK stage. 

** himselC, 
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" himself, and which, if they do not inspire love, at least 
" afford a promise of pleasure. 

" Yet the most lax moralist must regret, that the MajojR 
*' and Majas are introduced on the stage, and preserve their . 
' ** attraction evea among the higher circles. In other coun- 
*' tries the lower classes have a pride of aping their supe- 
" riors. In Spain, in some respects, the case, is reversed. 
** There are some persons of both sexes, of distinguished 
'* rank, who select for their models some of these heroes of 
^^ the populace, and imitate their dress, manners, and ac- 
^ cent, and are flattered at hearing it said of them ; He has. 
" very nivch the appearance qf a Majo ; I should take you for 
" a Maja ; you are a Maja, This is, without any equiva- 
** lent, renouncing the superiority which belongs to one sex» 
" and the modesty which forms the wincipal charm o( th^ 
" other. 
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Itinerary from Malaga to Gibraltar, by the 
Siea Side, twenty Leagues. 

Malaga. 

(^1 Pucnte <5cl Rey.) 

Alhaurin, a village 3 leagues. 

Marvella, a toyirn 5 

Estepona, a town 5 

Vcnta Guayaro 4 

Gibraltar, town and fort 3 

On leaving Malaga, you cross the Guadal 
Medina, a river which often overflows and in- 
jures those parts of the town nearest to it, and 
follow the nuserable road leading to Puente del 
Rey. The projected bridge would be very use- 
ful to the town of Malaga. In the winter sea- 
son it is the only passage by which the river can 
be crossed. The Continual inundations render 
it impossible to ford, or to n:ake use of a 
boat. It is much to be lamented, that this 
bridge is not finished. It is proceeded with so 
slowly, that the floods destroy the unfinished 
work, and bring fresh expences on the city, ac- 
companied vrith repeated dearth of provisions. 

From 
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Frohi tHfe waiit of this Womtiiuhicattdn, yoii 
iriilst cross as ytiu cari^ trusting to thfe skill, oi 
rather ttemerity, of four tot iSve Villagers, <«rho 
ptJint out the most fortlabte places to travellers^ 
iiid thus savie the trouble of fetching this boat> 
^hieh, half the year, is of no tise. 

You cohtiime your journey by a bad road as 
far as the orchards of Alhaurinejo. You meet 
With some well cultivated land, but much motft 
fallow; and, after travelling two leagues be- 
tween hillis, covered with palm-trees -and i va- 
riety of shrubs, enter Alhaurin, where thtt 
'^vhole scene is changed. 

Alhaurin is situated oh tt gientlc rise, among 
inore lofty eminences. It is impoissible to de- 
scribe the beauty of the numberless shrubberies 
and streams of tvater flowitig tiirough di^rent 
channels, which form a delicious scene. The 
thickness of the foliage gives a delightful cool- 
ness, even during the burning heat of summer, 
and at all hours of the day. In the hot seas6h 
the inhabitants prefer this spot to all the sur- 
rounding villages. Unfortunately, the road to it 
is not convenient for carriages. It has often been 
in contemplation to make a good road, but it 
has not been done, notwithstanding the ease 
and small expencc with which the plan might 
•be carried into execution. This town would 
derivjB great advantage from it, by the facility 
of carrying fruit to a good market, and the 

number 
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mumber of rich citizens of Malaga who would fix 
their residences there in the spring and summer^ 
The village of Alhaurin contains one thousand 
inhabitants^ one parish church, a convent of 
Franciscans, built in a delightful situation, and 
a manufactory of good hard soap, part of which 
is ccmsumed in the neighbourhood, and the rest 
exported to America. This branch of com- 
merce, and. the fruit sold at Malaga, constitute 
the principal wealth of the inhabitants. 

The next five leagues to Marvella are very 
uninteresting. Nothing is to be seen but pre- 
cipices and barren land, and we scarcely perceive 
any traces of habitations. There are only two 
or three ,farnis in all these mountains -, the fir^t 
is el Puerto de Gomez *, and the other las Chapas 
de Marvella. However, the soil produces an 
abundance of shrubs, plants, and flowers, which 
cover the hills. Sage, thyme, marjoram, laven- 
der, myrtle, and rosemary, more than six feet 
high, embalm the air on all sides. You often 
feel tempted to delay your journey among 
plants, many of which are unknown, and 
would be curious objects for the attention of 
the botanist. Unfortunately^ this fertile land 
remains wild and uncultivated. A few vines 
are planted on the declivities facing the sea, but 
they are not numerous. Every one who crosses* 
these mountains must regret that colonies are 
pot planted on the sides, who would improve 

the 
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tlie land. A number of bees might be kept, 
and the soil abounds in cork and other trees fit 
for hives. They might also feed large herds of 
cattle, or flocks of sheep ; or, if they did not 
chuse to turn them to this advantage, they 
might plant firs, or other building-trees, which, 
by being neglected, are very dear in Spain. 
But territorial jurisdiction and private jealou- 
sies would oppose those who wished to turn 
these lands to account ; for ignorance and envy 
accompany each other. All along the coast, as 
far afl Marvella, Martello towers are established 
about half a league from each other, to give 
speedy intelligence of whatever occurs on the 
coast 

Marvella is situated on the sea shore, at the 
foot of some arid mountains, and contains 
eleven hundred inhabitants. To judge from the 
number of houses fallen into ruins, and the ex- 
tent of the walls, part of which still remain, 
and are more than a mile in circumference, the 
population has been much greater. The sea is 
on the south, and on the north the mountains 
of Marvella, on which a few vines are planted. 
This town has one parish church, two monasteries, 
a hospital (St. John the Baptist,) two schools, a 
mansion-house, and a prison. On the shore a 
bastion, mounted with twa pieces of ordnance, 
is erected for the defence of the bay, where no 
large ship can cast anchor ^ on the east and 

west 
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w^st s/ikei bf Hi% to\Wi are "sbtie kitehfen^g^i^- 
tterfs. Tire hihabitants ttef iVfe tMr ^bsiWetttfe 
iVotoil^hiri^, dtrd tire J)rdciuOe feF a limited igl-i^ 
tiiitur^. OF Cdur&fe the ^opulatiott cdhsist^ of 
ifeW person's Whd farm thteir own estatte, ttiitit 
li^^errtieh, WTid^e ^hole fortune is their tektfe, 
atid fefev'eral day kbourferls, Itiie cdilsecjtifettce x)F 
this inattfehtion to hUfebattdty is ^bverty, htd 
Ihfe oAly tradfe wliitti e^ftrlfches th6 di^fitt is th% 
Vdt-kihg of thte isngar-tantes. 

Tht sUgar-cattfe is a native 6f *Jife East Iftdlei. 
AcCdMitig td histttty, it Was trah^^lawted iAto 
Egyp^, whfeiie the Venetians ^ktVaeied the jaitsc, 
iftd Irefined it. Thfe tultivati^tt of ttie cahe Was 
introduced into Sicily, and carried from tJi«&fcfc 
te the coifet of Grattkda. Wheii tht Mttors 
'#tre dViveii ffbm that kih^om ih th* yti\ 
i483, itt> less than foUrt^n plihtatiote, kfge 
aiid sAiall, were discovered, ztiA twtt rtiilfe fbi- 
grinding It. It aj>peari5 probablfe, that, vfhiSfx 
America \iras disc6Vcred by the Spataiatcis, tirty 
carried the plant thither, AVhich aflttrW^rtite, 
spread as far as th^ Gulph of Mexico, ^is 
Valuable branch of husbandry, established in 
<Jranada, whether from AVaht 6f hands, occa- 
sioned by the emigration of those tvho afchteVed 
thfe conquest <if Americia, thfe ign'orAltl* land pb=- 
verty of thosfe who r^^ained, or the ft^tls 
which set in in Spain at this period, tupt- 
rienced a number of vicissitudes. HowcveJr, 

the 
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t^ cuUSlvatiioii of the cane rtcRWd' fresh vii 
gour from* the dearn^^ of $ugar^ arising from 
tfee long wars. Several' mills were, • hy: degrees^ 
establinlied (some t>f which were worked by 
Watefj and others by niiiles) at Adra, Motril/ 
Salobrena^ AlmuneCar, MatOj Nerja, Frigiliana, 
Churrianaj Torre Molinos, Mijas, Castillo del 
Fuengirola, Marvelkj and Manilba^ Which -are 
fitill in use, though not s<3 mtidh 'as formerly* 
We shall notice those at Manilba» > Ih the J>lib^ 
lie records of this city> it will be fouhd> (iiat 
the crop of sugar-canes was an important object; 
But as the knowledge of cheAistrJr had not ei* 
tended as far as that cotmtry, those who em-» 
ployed their land in the ^Itivatidii of this 
plant piirsued the* old method w^tholit'any in^* 
^uiry, and did not attempt to bringitto pfefe 
fection. In 1644, Gaspard tainpis, a, Flemish 
merchant, and Matthew Verte, obtained a chai^ 
ter from the town of Marvella to festablish-a 
manufactory there, atid accordingly built *onri 
at the foot of Moiint Juanar, i^rhich continued 
in their families Until the end of the tfenth ceii^ 
tury. At length it fell into the hands of Bene* 
diet de Castro, who purchased' it. A short 
time afterwards he was denounced to the in- 
quisition, and proved to be a Jew* In 1710 he 
was conveyed to Granada, where he died, and 
his goods were confiscated. The establishment 
\V|is continiied, and, in 1767> was sold to an 
^ Vol- III. fib inha- 
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inh^bitiiiit} of Puerto de SmH:^ Mmft» urilio co«M 
»at carry it po for want erf ihoney, sothafcil 
feUtptaJly intQ ruins, tillMr. Grive^u, m owwr 
9f l^Pi^ at Malaga^ withmg to bring l)ack so 
profitable a braqcb of commerce to Marvella^ 
which became poorer ^verytJ^, obtained a |>arp 
te^t fvqm the king for re-building thi» su^r- 
vfilll^ vfith tiie same privileges ajjd cfonditions 
g^tedby the city*in 1644, i and, iji 1800, hQ 
l^gan |he imdertaking^ without sparing any 
f ^pence, to , put it in 4ts present state. Th^ 
efttaWkbment consists of one^ water-mill, and 
aBoU^er workied by oxen, and forms a most in* 
genious piece of mechanism. They differ from 
otibj^r mills iQ Spain, in having an iron screws 
fixed in the centre cylinder^ which not only 
gives th^ greatest firmness and durability to the 
ins^chgip,, but avoids the Daws and bres^cag^ 
ij^cident tp those wh^h strike with collateral 
wheels by metos of c<^s. The mill-stoncss tura 
witji such raqpidity, that, in the space of twenty 
J^f; hours; they grind 2 W^ arpbas of canes, 
li^lsib, in the other mills on the coast, they caii^ 
grinci only half that qpantity in the same time. 
The ftirnaces, ov^r which the caul^roi^s are 
placed, are reflectors, which increase the heat 
to a teuch higher degr^^ and save half the 
quantity, of wood. This manufi^qtory is carried 
qn according to the French and English method, 
^o xneans^ have been neglected tp give the sugar 

afiae. 
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ft fine grain, and render it more "^proper for re- 
fining. This establishment is still in its in- 
fancy, the proprietor being obliged to do all hini- 
self) for the land-owners form their plantations 
very slowly. However, he intends, on his owii 
account, to lay out sufHcient ground to produce, 
on an average, 10,000 arobas of sugar a year, and 
12,000 of syrup. 

All the rest of the land in this district is un- 
cukivated, except forty kitchen gardens, some 
vineyards, and ploughed ground, lying to the 
east and west, between the rivers Real and 
Cf uadaisa ; the remainder consists of nothing but 
mountains and palm-trees. 

But these mountains are of great use to the 
inhabitants of Marvella, from the quantity of 
nuts and acorns they produce, and which amount 
to 200,000 arobas a year. The coal, timber, 
cork-trees, and bark, as well as similar produc- 
tions in other places, are all employed by the 
Admiralty, according to the royal proclamatioa 
respecting mountains and forests in the year 
1748, and form a fond, which supplies the cor- 
poration of the town with whatever is wanting. 
Bbt as they are obliged to address themselves to 
the ministry to recover what they claim, they 
are frequently driven to great cxpence to obtain 
permissions, or revoke those which are injurious. 
The consequences are prejudicial to the public ; 
tfaey form no useful estabHshmenti and do not 
B b S repair 
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repair those they already have ; so that, in tim^ 
the small towns will be nothing more than a 
^Collection of huts, without any convenience or 
njeatness. The inhabitants would be affluent 
and happy, if they were allowed to cultivate 
their mountains without- restriction, which are 
x»yered with shrubs and trees six leagues in ex- 
tent, and separated from the chain of Rond^. 
^This is all the territory belonging to the city, 
since losing a, piece of ground, six leagues also in 
extent, which was adjudged to the ho^se of 
Luque in 17S9- !f this town received all the be^- 
nefit, of which it iis; capable from such a permis- 
sion, it would be worth 100,000 reals a year, and 
this revenue might be employed in constructing 
':a number pf buildings it now wants. 
. Marvella is^ situated in a bay. The idea of 
forming a quay there has frequently been in 
contemplation; but, notwithstanding the faci- 
lity of the execution, and ^.dvantage to be, de- 
rived, from* it, has b^en ^s oftjen abandoned. At 
,om time tjie city was in possession of sufficient 
funds to carry en the work. But as private 
jalousies diSituxb all [communities, the conse- 
quence was, that government laid claim to die 
money for the exigencies of the state. The in- 
habitants employ twenty barks, in conveying 
leather, charcoal, wood, wine, dried raisins, and 
black stone^ (piedra lapiz), &c. to Cadiz, Malaga^ 
and^Ceuta* To these they may sometimes add 
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the junipei'-beiTies, which the mountams pro 
duce in great proftision, and of which the Eng- 
lish consume a great quantity in their dyes. 

The next five leagues, from M arvella to Este- 
pona, run across a flat countiy. The road is 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea, and lies 
from east to west. The sea is on the south ; 
and, on the north, a chain of mountains joins 
to that of Ronda. You perceive, on an emi- 
nence from the road, a quarry of lapis, or slates, 
which have been mentioned before. All this 
district is barren, except about a league between 
the rivers Guadaisa and Gualmina, which is 
finely cultivated, and laid out for sugar-canes. 
This beautiful cultivation, including the niir* 
sery-gardens at Estepona, , which begin at the 
river Valerin, extends hpilf a league furtiier. 
AH the rest is waste fallow, and used only far 
grazing. ^ 

The road is mtersected by several brooks and 
rivers ; in the winter it is quite impassable^ and 
occasions a number of accidents. The livers 
are called Rio Verde, Guadaisa, Gualmina, and 
the brooks dos H^rmano^ Tarage, Gualaaaza, 
las Canas, Bel^rin, Castor, Padiou, Tala, and 
several others^ amounting in the whole to four- 
teen, 

The town of Estepona, is situated at the foot 

of the Sierra Yermeja, oift ^he sea^^ore ; * it 

presents a nimotber of elegant housies m front of 
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the sea. The inhabitairts, in number Bbout tm> 
thousand five hundred, consist of fisbennen^ 
farmers, graziers, day4abourers, and a ftw 
factors; it owes its populousness to the ruin and 
desertion of Marvella. The situation, it is true, 
is inviting; the district is five square leagues, 
and the lands on the mountain a mile in extent; 
the vineyards adjacent produce a strong ex- 
cellent wine, some bees, and in some parts they 
glow fern, which serves both for pasturage and 
fuel. The plain produces vegetables, figs, 
oranges, Ifemons, and several other fruits. The 
revenues of the city amount to three thousand 
five hundred reals a year; it contains one parish^ 
a monastery of Franciscans, and an hospital 
Tvhich is small, and badly arranged. Of late 
years the population J^as considerably increased, 
anH the ancient boundaries now stand in the 
iftiddle of the city. The inhabitants possess 
sixty packets, of from twentylave to thirty 
tons burthen, employed to carry fmit to 
Cadiz, Isla, Malaga, and other places along the 
coast. The trade of the place consists of three 
tile kilns^ three potteries, and about twenty 
looms for making household linen. A slate 
quarry was discovered about ten years ago, a 
league and a half on the north of Estepona, in the 
domain of Benejavi, but no use is made of it. 
After leaving this place, you meet with no 
aqcommodati^ till you come to the inn 4t 
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Gaayaro, about five leagues further ; you pei* 
teive on the right, across the moimttiiis^ the 
town of MaiiUva, bddiging to the house of 
Arcos ; it is suiTOUnded with vbeyards, which 
f>roduce an exquisite red winft, laiowii by the 
aame of Manilva wine. 

A quarter of a league from hence i$ a ispriil^ 
of hot water, called by the people of thfe 
country Puantes; it possess^ the same <{ualitieti 
as diose of Cantitiaca, seveh lei^es from 
Malaga, commonly called infiammablc* The 
^ood effects produced by the waters ought to 
attract more Tisitors; they are beneficial in aU 
istorbutLc complaints, but are quite neglect^ 
like the rest of this sort in Spain ; in their compf> 
4sition the sulphur predominates. The invalid^ 
who come to drink the \\raters, are obliged tb 
l>uild huts for their acconunodation. The two 
Imths are covered in, and separated for the meii 
and women. 

On leaving Maail^it, you cross tlit Guadi^ 
in a boat, and pursue the road to Gibraltaii^ 
t)etween mountaini^ covered on each side with 
shrubs of all sorts. The three leagues from the 
Venta to this f)lace ai% very long; the road 
leads to St Roche^ but there is a path cut serosa 
the mountains, on the left of <ibe rabd, direoC 
to Gibraltar. 

Beftwre you arrive then^ you pixss over a very 
#aiidy ai^Tatiguing isthnuis; the siod in notm 
• b4 pwtv 
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^arts 15 a foot zxA a half, and in others as much 
as.fiye feet deep. Jt is worth observing, that 

' the isthmns is much higer tow^-rda the south 
ithan pii the sid? of the bay, Th^ fiirioais 
easterly winds, to which this coast is exposed, 
are the causae of it, and the conseqilence is, 
that the waves carry a large quantity of sand oii 
the shore of the Mediterranean; lessening at 
the same time that of the bay, towards the 
*Wcst From this istlipius^ to the sea, on the 
irest, extends the fortified line of Spain, inter- 
liccting this isthmus oy |\eck of iand, which joins 
the rock to the continent for more than half ^ 
mile. The line is made with walls, defended 
mt the eastern point by the castle of St. Barbe, 
and on the opposite side by that of St, Philip. 
Here is the last Spanish customrhouse,, where 
the traveller i^ obliged to undergo a most ri- 
fforous search, After leaving this line, to go 
to the town of Gibraltar, you pass over half a* 
league of sandy ground, called neutral ter- 
ritory^ this place serves as a lounge for. the 
4)fficer§ of the garrison, and the fishermen 
anchor their boats tj^re. The attention is 
attracted by a number of lakes, the principal 
of which? was dug by tTie English, and is 
^tfi^d ^ore the gate : they will> perhaps, 
isome day or other, produce t^e natural d©- 
^ruction of the isthinn^, and insulate the rock. 
^Jfa^. tic qaitn tinije, they have riftfjdered th^ 
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entry doubly difficult; for this neck of land 
being narrowed by the waters ef the bay on 
one iide, and those .ofi t^je lake. on' the other, 
there U no passage by land butx)ver a cause- 
way, exposed to the fire of all the batteries on 
the north side of the place. 

On arriving at the end of the dike, towards 
.the foot of the rock, and looking up the rugged 
and ahnost perpendicular ascent, one would 
think, from the number of holes, placed in 
parallel lines up to the top, every one of which 
presents the mouth of ^ cannon* th*it it wjw^ 
.Entirely hollow. *^ 
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PESCRIPTION OF G0RALTAR- 



This rock forms a promontpry from Spain 
into the sea, opposite another promontory tK^ 
tending from Africa, with a small apace betwe«|i 
them, dirough 'which the occaa unites mth ti* 
Mfediterranean: the French call it L^ Detr^ 
de Oibraitar; in Latin it is named Fretut^i }iet^ 
culaneum, or Gaditaneum; and in Spanish 
Estrecho de Gibraltar. The length is about 
eight leagues, and breadth, in the narrowest 
parts, nearly five. On thesfe two promontories 
the famous mountains of Calpe, in Europe, 
and Abila, in Africa, arc placJed, known to 
the ancients by the name of the Pillars of 
Hercules. Gibraltar is the name of a moun* 
tain, consisting of immense rocks, as well as 
of the town at the bottom, and the straits 
which have just been described. ^ 

The promontory is joined to Spain by a neckv 
of land, so narrow, that from some aspects the 
rock has the appearance of an island; it is said 
to be more than seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. ^ 

The name Gibraltar is derived from Gebel, 
an A^&bic wordy signifying mountain, and 

Tarik, 
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Tarik, a Moorish general, who conquered 
Spain and disembarked near this place. This 
spot is one of the most remarkable in history. 
The origin and foundation of tlie town are lost 
in the obscurity of time ; the people took more 
pains to preserve an old tradition, than to retain 
the ancient manners, which would have assisted 
in discovering the source from whence they 
'sprung. It is certain that the Phoenicians^ tha 
Egyptians, and other peopleof antiquity, landed 
at Gibraltar; and the name of the Pillars of 
Hercxiles, by which this place was known, is 
nothing more than a tradition preserved among 
the Phoenicians, who came to people this coasts 
and brought their gods and religious worship 
"with them. But it is not known whether the 
etraits or columns existed in the remotest an- 
tiquity, and if the inscription, Bon plus ultra, 
meant that nothing was more wonderful than 
the separation of the two continents, or, as i^ 
more probable, that no one had dared o^vjgate 
beyond ; but all these conjectures must be left ta 
criticism to decide, and we must be content with 
the received opinions. Probably the first na- 
vigators of the Mediterranean laxuled at Gi- 
braltar, or the environs; this opinion is sup* 
ported by the authority of Pomponius Meldf 
who being bom at Cadiz, may be supposed to 
feel more interest than others in whatever re* 
lated to this coiast 

From 
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From the top of the promontory of Caipe, 
or Gibraltar, the eye wanders over an extent 
of forty leagues, two seas, and five kingdoms, 
Seville and Granada, in Spain; and Barbary, 
Fez, and Morocco, in Africa; the ascent is by 
a rough and narrow path ; on the opposite side 
the rock appears inaccessible. You ^deavour 
to trace the towns of which Mela, Strabo, and^ 
Pliny, speak, under the names of Calpe, Car- 
jfheya,' Melaria, Belo, and Besipo, an4 lastly, 
tlje promontory of Juno, situated from ^ast toi 
west^ on the shore of the straits; but, except 
ike mountain and site of Carthcya, yo^ do^ 
not perceive a single vestige. This latter city 
passed from the hands of the Phoenicians into, 
those of the Carthaginians, ^d is now reduced 
into a naere heap of ruins, scarcely perceptible;; 
in the bay of Gibraltar, where the Carthaginian 
tower^was also situated. This ground is jxov^ 
bccupi'^fl by a miseraMo farm, 
■^ On casting youreye^ over the kingdoms of 
Granada and Seville, you see the lofty ridges of 
tne desert del Cuervo, as well as the mountains^' 
of Hogen anci Sanori^, and towards the east^ 
opposite Gibraltar, the new town of Algeziras.; 
In the middle of this indosure you distinguish 
the ruins of Great Cai-theya; at a short distance,' 
^n a little hill, the town of St. Roche is si- 
ttlated; on the east you perceive the chain of 
mountains, called the Sierra de Itonda,^ abounding 
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m fruits and aromatic plaats^ Near the*, stood 
the town of Monda^ sp .celebrated in Rotnan 
history; as the scene of the battle be4;ween the 
sons of Pompcy and Augustus, when tljiey were 
disputing the empire of the world. You dis- 
pQver something of Marvella, and the*:Ufctlfe 
tower of Estepona. The objects Which bound 
the horizoaon the right, are the Sierra Nevedisi 
and the Alpujarras ; tlie snow lies all the year; 
the utmost heat of the ^n has not yetpene? 
trated the accumulated layers. The mountain t 
spout forth a number of fountains and rivulets 
of clear water, forming the source of the Xenil 
and the Darro ; rivers which water the city of 
Granada, and give fertility to the rich province 
of Andalusia. f... 

Gibraltar is 5200 varas (yards) long, and 1500 
broad, in the widest part; the perpendicular height 
is 500, and the circumference, including the 
moles, angles, and bays, 13,200. The i-oek ia 
completely beset with. batteries, thrown uprfat 
all points where they could not render* the 
ascent completely inaccessible; so thatfVrom 
Europa point, which advances farthest krto the 
sea on the south side, to the highest,*pa«ft lof 
the rock, which is that of the north,i.^itt «bout 
two miles distance from the other,) ttei«'i§iBot 
a single point which has not been;pt^i>iit a 
defensible condition. On the s^iJe, .nearest 
' ^pain, the internal fortiQcations, m^^ejstuce th$ 
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time Gibraltar was besieged by the combined 
aftniet of France and Spain, are astonishiag. 
These imfyrovements are due to general 0*Hara, 
the late governor; a great number of workmen 
wepe employed about it for eight years, and 
doubtless with immense expence. To give an 
idea of the labour^ it will be sufficient to men* 
tion that the excavations, effected by the force 
pf gunpowder in the centre of the mountain, 
and in tl^e s<^d rock, form vaults of such height 
and extent, that during a siege they can contain 
the whole garrison. 

These caverns, themost considerable of whicli 
Is the hall of St George, communicate with 
the other batteries, established all along the 
mountains, by a winding road, and passable 
thrcmghout on horseback, which must have 
cost an immense sum of mon^. It is impos* 
itble to restrain yoifr admiration at the execution 
of so bold, I may add so useless, an under* 
taking, since the lower batteries, situated on 
die same point, on the es^terior of the rock, are 
z suficient defence without this collection of 
cannolks suspended in the air in the higher 
batteieiy the fire of which enfiladed all the 
apfmlK:lk|s of the enemy along the ground, 
whik tik^ others direct their fire from a height, 
and do biit little execution. 

On ^rettiming towards Europa point, as you 
enter lilie town, your attention is again struck 

V 
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bjr conaiderabk fortifications, Wracks, iqa* 
gajitMS) and batteries, placed every where tliat 
the nature of titt ground will admit On the 
highest point of land the tower of St. Gcwge 
was built, under the directions of general 
O'Hara; his intention was to raise it to a su& 
ficicnt height to command the whole of Cadiz, 
and observe all that passed in that port; but the 
English government did not approve of the 
* undertaking, which is therefore left in an un« 
^Bftshed state, and O'Hara has been> obliged 
to defray the expences already incurred out of 
bis own pocket 

Along the mountain you perceive several 
grottos, or natural excavations; that of St 
Michael is the most famous^; the height of the 
entrance is four hundred and thirty-seven varas 
and a half above the level of the sea. The 
cavern below is at least seventy feet ; a rope is 
fastened round your body as you descend; it 
contains columns of chrystalization and stalec- 
tites, imitating all the orders of v architecture. 
The water filtering on all sides has framed on 
the walls, and around, a profusion of ornaments 
of every sort. 

A hundred paces from its gate is another beau- 
tiful cavern, sixty-five varas square, and the 
vault twenty-one varas higlu On the right i^ 
an opening, or second excavation, adorned with 
the same caprices of nature, but with so much 
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regularity, that it has the appearance of a temple* 
P ^rhaps it was formerly made use of for consulting 
some Oracle, probably that of Hercules, who 
was the principal divinity of the place> as weli 
4s of the cave in the promontory of Ampelusta; 
on the coast of Africa*. From the entry of 
this cavern you discover the whdle of tlfe bay 
of Gibraltar; you eodfimand a view of the 
country-houses, the flower and kitchen-garden4 
which the inhabitants have formed, one above 
the other^ on the side of the moutitain, up to 
tl^ royal road, and the public walk, extending 
for about half a mile from the town of Gibraltar 
to .the new town on thesbuth* 

It is impossible to do justice to >tlie 
taste and magnifiQence of the English, oil 
seeing the care with which they have em* 
bqllished the rock ; , they have spared nothing 
to cover it with trees and flowers, to support 
the earth with walls and other props, to ciit a 
number of roads through the solid rock, afid 
make them passable on horseback and in carriages 
up to the very top ; they have even sown scfth^ 
artificial meadows (or their flocks ; an excellent 
example to the Spaniards, who could obtain, 
with much more facility, the same advantages 
in their fertile countiy. From the grotto of 
St. Michael you discover the magazines, the 
l^atteries, the new town ; on the south, the ma- 

♦ Vide Pompooius Mela. 
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Bine hospital, a handsome and commodious bui^d* 
ing. The view extends over a number of 
<:ountry-houses, to some of which beautiful 
gardens are attached j in time these new build- 
ing will form a town, as considerable as that of 
Gibraltar* Near there are eight magnificent 
cisterns, large enough to contain 40,0()0 tuns of 
water. These cisterns are bomb proof; they 
receive all the water which flows down the side 
€f the mountain, previously purified in coppers 
greeted for the purpose. The English have 
formed a project of building over these cisterns 
an edifice to keep every thing necessary for 
victualling ships; ^nd the hospital, as well as 
the artillery park, being near, they could 
then instantly refit a squadron with every thing 
it might want. 

On the south side you perceive a number of 
.mountains, called Tarfes, divided into upper and 
lower; near them a very ancient tower, with a 
cistern and well, formeily stood. In a cave iu 
the neighbourhood several stones have been 
found, with human bones above the com?non 
size, so strongly incrusted in them as to form 
one solid mass. 

From Europa point to the gate on the land 
side are several moles, which facilitate the un- 
loading of ships, and enable them to cast 
anchor in greater security; yet they are con- 
stantly at work upon them, as well as upon the 

Vou III, c c fortifications, 
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fortifications, to which they arc adding somc^ 
thing evefy ddy. 

Before you arrive at the south gate you oh^ 
serve a large and handsome square, surrounded 
with trees, now called the Field of M^rs, for- 
merly the Red Sand; the size is such, diat the 
6000 men, 6f which the garrison commonly 
coiisists, can perform their manceuvres without 
inconvenience. It is there the guard always 
musters, and on Sundays aixd liolidays- they 
make it the grand parade. The English troops 
caity neatness and military precision to such 
excess, that it appears inconvenient and ridi- 
culous to those who have served in armies less 
particular in these respects. It is the saiiie 
with the regularity of their buildings, and the 
useless labour of their defensive works; they 
have more the d,ppcarance of the park and 
palace of a sovereign, than a fortified town : 
the lines, embrasures, and keys of tlie 2^hes, 
are cut with inconceivable regularity, in large 
and hard blocks of stone, and all the military' 
utensils are brought to similar perfection. . Not- 
withstanding the multiplied means of defence 
in Gibraltar, the place is not impregnable on 
the sea-side ; ^nd the Kiitg's bastion, on which 
M. D'Arfon directed his floating batteries, 
seemiS to me the true point of attack. Since 
the last siege, they have increased the works of 
this line ; but such as they now are, they are 

not 
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not proportioned to the others, and the meana 
that might be opposed to it, if the besiegers 
were masters of the sea, and directed the en- 
terprize better. 

The prevailing religions are the Catholic, tha 
church of Engla^nd, and the Jewish j each of 
them has its own burying-ground, among the 
sandy earth of the mountain. It is observed, 
that there is less order and propriety among the 
tombs of the Catholics than those of the church 
of England, where they have each a stone 
tablet, with a laconic and expressive inscription. 
The Jews observe tlie same custom, but the 
Spaniards do not appear to have treated these 
monument!^ with the same religious respect. ♦ 

The town of Gibraltar is ou the west side at 
the foot pf the mountain; it is large, well built, 
fortified with strong walls, bastions, and woiks 
. to cover them ; a large fort protects and masks 
the mole, built in the form of a bridge, three 
hundred feet lopg; a diuich, consecrated to 
our Lady of Europe, is built near it, and on 
the land side is another mole, which coviprs the 
port, fortified by ^ fort with a tower, and two 
or three breast-works thrown up in front 

On entering the town by the south gate, y9u 
perceive on the left an edifice, containing the 
library of the officers of the garrison ; the col- 

♦ I quote the very expression of Mr. De Beramendi, % Spaniard, from 
frhom I Uaye copied several observations in this ar^^p, 
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lection is good, especially of modern avthont. 
The officers had determined to raise a magni- 
ficent building of free-stone, by subscription, 
in the centre of the place, to establish the li- 
brary there; biit the English government, 
hearing of this institution, determined to de- 
fray the expence. 

The governor's house is built on the ground 
formerly occupied by the convent of Fran- 
ciscans; there is a charming garden attached 
to it, which on Thursday and Sunday evenings, 
during the summer, is the promenade of the 
officers of the garrison and the inhabitants of 
the city. On leaving the governors house, 
you enter the principal street, where all the mer- 
chants reside, and leave the Catholic chapel on 
the right, which has been rebuilt in an excellent 
style of architecture; this street extends almost 
the whole length of the city, it is more than 
half a mile long, and on each side are handsojie 
flat pavements, and An infinity of shops from 
one end to the other. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the incessant noise made by the carts, 
full of merchandize, and all classes of people, 
who are continually passing and repassing all 
day long. All the houses are built in the 
English style, with small doors, flat roofs, and 
particularly with enormous bow-windows, be- 
hind which the prime goods of all sorts arc 
exposed to sale. It is diffici^It to understand 
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how SO much merchandize is disposed of in so 
small a place, insulated on all sides, and withr 
out any open communication with Spain, or 
any export trade. The greater part of the in- 
habitants are military; the xommerce with 
Africa is neither certain nor regular ; and al- 
though the contraband traffic with Spain, both 
m money and goods, is one of their principal 
branches of trade,, that cannot be sufHcient to 
indemnify England 4br a million and a half of 
piastres, which on an average it costs annually 
to maintain this point in the Mediterranean, 
wl»re in other respects the duties collected are 
very small. The importance of Gibraltar is 
therefore founded rather on (national vanity, 
^n on any real benefit. This place is advan^ 
tageou$ly situated for victualling the fleets, and 
the protection of the coast of Africa, from 
whence the English procure their corn, alid as 
a place of refuge for their privateers. Its port 
is the key to the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ; 
consuls from all the states of Europe and North 
America reside there. The Amiericans, as well 
as the Swedes, Danes, and Dutch, carry on a 
direct commerce with Gibraltar; by taking up 
therie the articles they want, and leaving in 
eKchange snuif, cod, pitch and tar, masts, 
rum, maize, rice, flour, sugar, pepper, ginger, 
cotton, anniseed, and the otiier articles of com* 
Biercc, which they procure from Asia, Afri^ 
c c S and 
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arid Europe. The coastt of Gratiada, Seville^ 
itnd Catalonia, furnish wirie, and Africa wax 
arid fresh meat in great' quantities; they ^so 
import from Spain brandy, raisins, aUnonds^ 
oraiiges, silks, lemons, salt, &c. ' which the 
vessels from the north carry back in ex^change*. 
However," notwithstanding the value of these 
difitrent productions of the peninsula, the 
contraband merchandi:^e which the English fur- 
Aish; eispecially cotton and snutf, turn the scale 
considerably in their favouh 

This contraband tr^dc is (parried on here iff 
the saihe scandalous mjnrieras^ on the frontiers: of 
Portugal and France. . 

. However, it nftist be dcfenowledged, thaW 
lately more precautions have been talcen in tht^ 
respect, and 'iflbte opposition made ta thi^ 
^mugglirig'.' Several king s ships, called guarda^ 
costas, are employed to prevent it, which are 
cohtlnually^cniizing^from thc^'bay of Algezir^, 
befoi-e all tlie Spanish' poi^t^ in the Mediter- 
faneian. 'There are also some companies of Ca- 
^lofiiah light ti'oops stationed^ alOK^ the roads 
^ftitf fobtwkys ori*t?lfe' coast' leading tO= 'Gi- 
braltar; ihef pitf^ufe smuggler* Witfei activity^ 
and oblige t^m to shew their paissports^ and bi^* 
searching thefti with tlie most minlite atte]^tioii> 
and. question ing thenfi adroitly, dfeteet the i^ai^ 
j^Dsitions they practise. The vigikfice With' 
.if^hieh thej*6 iiitfii- coiMuet theittselves^ ats well as 
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tii^ c(M?iiii^nda|it of the district, whoisplac^ 
at the last office along the line, is beyond. c|e-, 
scriptjpn ; tjie* trappings of tlie horseis^ and th« 
clothe;^ of th^ nien, even thq.soals of their shoes, 
dpi no^' ^?^pp examination; by tl\esc; i|ieans 
inucl\ mofley has, be?n seized, fqr no one is 
alloM^ed to qarry more cash out of the country 
th^n appf^^'s nec^s^ry for the time mentioned 
i^i.tlie p?i§sport, obtained froi^ the commandant- 
general of the line, residing at Algeziras. 

Gibraltar contains altogether nine thousand 
^inhftbitauts, including eight regiments, amount- 
ipg to si jc thousand men ; so that this place is 
rathei^ a, military colony tliai:^ a commercial 
establishment. The English took it from the 
Spa^iards during the war of the succession in 
Spain, when attached to the party of the arch- 
duke; the fort surrendered to the united fleet of 
England and Holland in 1704, and the allici^ 
took possession of it in the name of Charley 
the Third. The place was ceded to the 
English by the treaties of Utrech and Seville; 
it was besieged in 1705, 1708, and 1782, al- 
ways without success; nothing was neglected 
for the defence of the place, and tliey havQ 
lajbpured jncessi^ntly to embellish it an^J^render it 
pleasant. The facility of propuring all sorts of 
l^panish wines is a great convenience to tli^ gar- 
rison ; they generally prefer that of Xeres, usi^lly 
Qallpd Pajarete. In other respects they live? 
c c 4 exactly 
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exactly in the same manner as in theif oWll 
country. 

The population of Gibraltar extends one mile 
to the south, and nearly as much towards the 
top of the mountain, but is continually iii^creas- 
ing, if we may judge from the number of 
new buildings lately erected. All the houses 
are painted black on the outside, with white 
borders or ledges, shewing the number of Stories, 
which is generally two or three ; this method, 
which at first sight has a sombre aippeaiance, is 
well suited to a country where the reflection of 
the sun is so violent. They Say that this custom 
is adopted for two reasons, the first to mask the 
town from the enemy, the second because there 
ire there many people of weak sight. The acti- 
- vity and precautions of the police maintain the 
greatest order in public manners, as well as the 
salubrity and cleanliness of the streets ; no beg- 
gars are to be found here, as in the towns of 
Spain, and you meet with none of those huck- 
sters, who live at the expence of the most in- 
digent part of the community, or any of those 
knaves who frequent all the public places in 
other towns. 

Though all the sti^ets are well lighted at 
night, no one is allowed to walk without a 
lanthorn and a permission from the general, as 
they oblige people to answer immediately the 
challenges of the sentinels, a great number of 
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whom are stationed in the town, as well as pa- 
troles and watchmen. The permission is written 
on a card, containing the name of the bearer, 
as the cards of safety were formerly made <jat 
in France. • * 

The toleration of the different religions does 
not disturb pubHc .tranquillity or social har-^ 
mony. The decorum observable in the Gathoficr 
church is equal to the order which prevails in 
that of the English, and the fervour- so much 
remarked in the Jewish synagogues, of which 
there are three, and in each of them the men 
are separated from the women. 

The principal synagogue is handsome^ having 
three aisles separated- by pillars of the Doric 
order; the pews for the women are at the sides. 
There are three steps leading to the peristyle, 
ftver which are several large chests of icajou 
wood fixed in the wall, and intended to pre- 
serve the books and other objects of the law. 
Towards the centre of the middle aisle, in the 
place where the choir is placed in Catholic 
churches, a pulpit is erected for the rabbi, 
from which he expounds the doctrines of the 
Mosaic institutions, and reads the psalms and 
prayers in Hebrew, which the people repeat in 
a loud voice. The men are seated on forms, and 
all the assistants keep their heads covered. 
Without doubt, this custom is derived from the 
cast, wliere it was always preserved. The con- 

tortious^ 
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toritions^ gestures, and attitudes, tliqy, t]}T(m 
tbcmselvesi into while at prayers^ the;confuse4 
cries of so many voices without h^rraony, and 
t^ wa^fcof order pc^rcciptiWe in the manner int 
which they sit, sometimes turning thejr back^^ 
QH thealtajt, has not, altogether^ a v;^y sglejnn 
appearance. But this people possesS( the advan- 
tage of retaWng the Hebrew language by t^ach^ 
iug it: to. their children in their infancy^ and 1?^; 
Ai& ;5i9eans it is preserved, t^oijgh rathw 
cijanged. Their mode of tran^ctjng businfl^j* 
m well, known;, every one is awariCto what a 
;pitch they carry u^ury and imposition. How- 
ever, I bttye had the means of Convincing rpy- 
afilf, th^tj in Poland and otbcjr countries, whf |» 
the Jews are the only traders, they cont^k 
themselves) with a moderate profit often .re- 
peated, which is then, as v^uable to thei?i as ^ 
ino^advaurtag^eous bar^it^, and not so .burthen- 
some to those who are their dupes. Their reli- 
gion i3 AOt tolerated in Spain, exceptan Gibrair 
tar, and they live mpri&sQcurely here tb^.u*in any 
Qtheripart of Europe ; a^d so great a number 
of theni assemble fVom ^11 parts, that, in pro- 
ems of tLrne, this famous .roqk will be nothing 
more than a colony of Jews. 

Marriage is one of thirir mo^t solemn ftflaily 
ceremonies. The bail of the^ boiise of the be- 
trothed, where the iinion is celebrated, is gene- 
rally higlily ouiamented. At tjie end a sta^ i§ 

erected. 
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erected, ao which seats ai-e placed, oiie for: tba 
bride, and others for her mother and married, 
sisters, as girls are not allowed to assist at thi» 
solemnity. The other women, who are. invited^ 
sit round the saloon, and they are dressed with 
the utmost elegance, some in the ancient Jewish 
costume, which is tery fashionable on the QOast 
of Africa. They must assume an appe^nrwfi^ o^ 
modesty and resierve, and they act it veiyi natr 
twirally, permitting only now and then d(£ewt 
glances. . , . > . 

The bride then enters with her mother and 
sieiters dressed in white. Her face is coverect 
with a' long veil, behind which hex features ariy 
liiitiiiguishahle. The bridegroom soon aiiivcs; 
with the rabbi and the bride's father, and m 
their turn > follow the persons invited. Thct 
ceremony is nothing more than a mixture of 
well known forms, both ancient and modcnn. 
A cup of wine i& brought, which the new mac* 
ried couple drink one after the other ;. they 
then give it to the doctor, who performs the 
marriage ceremony; he passes it to the father, 
who, perhaps, to prove that no one can share 
the affections of the two lovers, breaks the glaSs 
into pieces in the presence of the whole of the 
company. The rabbi then reads the names 
and rank of the contracting parties, and the 
duties to \Vhich they mutually engage them* 
selves. We know that adultery is severely 

con- 
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condemned by the Mosaic law; but what is 
more surprising in this age, is to bear the ane- 
themas and maledictions denounced against ste- 
rility. It is true that there are few Jewish mar- 
riages which are not perfectly conformable to 
the wish of the law-giver in this respect. 

Gibraltar has a theatre, which^ though small^ 
is well laid out, and adorned with taste. For 
watit of regular actors, the officers of the gar- 
rison perforrii,' during, the greater part of tlic 
year, a number of English plays. 
"^ Qn the opposite side of tlie straits of Gibriltar 
is the town of Ceuta. The traveller, whi* 
wishes to cross over into Africa^ may take 
advantage of the north-west winds, and the 
small vessels which are continually passing and 
repassing. A calm moonlight night, and smooth 
sea, will give him an agreeable passage, during 
which he never loses sight of the two moun-^ 
tains, Calpe and Abila, situate in two different 
quarters of the world. 
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SPANISH POSSESSIONS 

ON THE 

NORTHERN COAST OF AFRICA. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, Spain 
possessed on the north of Africa, from east to 
west, the fortresses of Oran, Marz Alquivir, 
Mehla, Alhucemas, Penon de Velez, and Ceuta. 
These important posts on the coast of Barbary, 
might have been fatal to the interests of the 
Moors in the neighbourhood, if Spain had been 
in a condition to pursue these conquests with 
more vigour. The people of this coast had long 
excited the jealousy of the Spaniards. The in- 
habitants of Melila had attackad all the Chrisi- 
tian vessels in the Mediterranean, and seemed 
to direct their enmity more particularly against 
the Spaniards. 

Ferdinand the Catholic sent a fleet against 
them, under the command of the duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia. The Corsairs soon called in the 
assistance of the emperor of Morocco; but the 
Spaniards made themselves masters of Melila 

and 
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and their territory ; and the Barbarians in vain 
attempted to dislodge them. 

In 1774, sixty thousand Moors, commanded 
by one of the sons of their king, besieged Me- 
lila. In four successive months they fired 
12,593 shots, and threw 6795 bombs at the 
place, but were nevertheless obliged to raise 
the siege. 

Marmol, in speaking of the building of Penon 
de Velez, relates, that don Pedro de Navarre, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, wishing 
to restrain the piracies committed by the inha- 
bitants of the town called Velez Gomera, re- 
solved, after kaving driven them from thence, 
to erect; a fortress there. For thii^ .purpose he 
chose a steep and very high mountain, of such 
; difficult access, that only one man cou|d ascend 
.at a time, and alt the other part is naturally de^ 
.fended by tjie rock. He first built a strong 
^ tower with sand and lime, and planted capnon 
. there, and dug a well, halfway down the coast, 
and procured every thing that was necessajiy 
. from the inhabitants of the town of Velez CrO- 
-xper^ commonly called by the Arabs JBedzc; 
and, in case of refusal, fired upon the town. 
The sovereigns of Fez and Moroccto besieged 
the fort, battering it with artillery placed on 
two mountains near it. The Spaniards defend- 
ed themselves gallantly, and dislodged the be- 
siegers. In 15S2, the governor was assassinated 
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4)y one of his. officers vrho suspecteij him of 
having dishonoured his bed, and by this man 
the place was betrayed to the Moors, who mur- 
dered all the Christians except the traitor who 
delivered up the place. Spain twice endea- 
voured to recover this post At length, in 
1564, the Spapish troops made themselves 
masters of it. 
The states of Algiers and Morocco, without 
^ havingany sea-forces capable of coping with the 
marine of Spain, found means to equip some 
vessels, by \ procuring rigging and wood from 
France, who, shortly after, had herself reison 
to complain of them ; but the rivalry, then ex* 
isting among the powers of Eu'rope, turned to 
the advantage of these Corsairs, who respected 
none of jfhem. Spain particularly was exposed 
to their pillage. 

.* In 1784, the court of Spain recovered some 
energy m this respect, and endeavoured to de* 
^stroy Algiers by bombarding it. She expended 
11500 quintals of powder to effect the destruc- 
-tion of two or three mud-houses, for none 
of 1 the buildings in the Algerine territory 
were then begun. In 1785, Spain, the two 
Sicilies, Portugal, and Malta, coalesced, and 
fitted out one hundred and thirty ships of dif- 
ferent sizes on the same enterprize. The Alge- 
rines resisted the attack, though their naval 
foice amounted to no iTiore than forty-six gun- 
boats, 
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boats, four galleys, and three armed rafts, pro- 
tected by four bomb-vessels. 

At length the court of Spain, perceiving that 
the other European states, far from seconding 
hei' efforts, encouraged the barbarians, and that 
Marseilles furnished every thing they wanted, 
made use of an efficacious though dangerous 
expedient, and sacrificed 350,000 French livre^ 
to purchase peace. The count of Florida 
Blanca, an enlightened and patriotic minister, 
was himself obliged to give this advice to de- 
feat the projects of the other courts. 

From this epoch, Spain, a prey to so many 
storms, and uncertain as to what part to act 
most favourable to her safety, and that of the 
surrounding seas, deteimined ta makpa great 
sacrifice. Oran bad just experiencec^an earth- 
quake, which had destroyed the whole town, 
after the siege. Towards the end of i791 tliey 
resolved to abandon it, as well as Marzalquiver, 
a league distant from it. Though these places 
are now in the power of the Moors, we will 
give an idea of what they were before this 
epoch, after having spoken of the other places 
which still belong to Spain. 
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DESCRIPTION^ OF THE COASt OF AFRICA OPPOSIT* 
SPAIN, AND OF THE DIFFERENT PRESIDIO$r 



On tke npcthern cowtof die kingdom of Fez, 
in Africa, wh^n you have ascended one of the 
mountains of the chain of Mount Negro^ you 
Ijaye ip vj^yr the long narrow sea of Calpe 
*nd Ahila^ commonly called tlie straits of 
Gibtf^lt^r^ whic^ iunites the two seas from we&t 
to ea^t. Nearly opposite Tarifa you discover, 
l^hind jj^ promjQUtoiy, or point of Alcazar, not 
far iffQif^ Jhe oW cuBtJe ^pf Malabala, the town 
najned Alcaisar el ^aguer^ founded by Jacob 
.AUmn^or, the emperor of the Almohades, the 
jfttal p^rt wtere that people so frequently em- 
ib^i^k"!^ to spa^d jdiesolation over the provinces 
X^Spawu The otouth of the river, that Ptolemy 
j^h BaJ^ie, is near here ; aad> at some distance^ 
idre ^$e of Cudnllos, and Sitis, as well as the 
^obit to. srhi^b this kst lends a name, and emptie|S 
Atgelf into : the strait You perceive, on the 
^me coast of Fez or Barbary, on die north* 
,we<5t,:jtbe heights of the ancient bay of Tingis^ 
•Without Jbeing abk to distinguish the town of 
Tangier, built in a hollow behii^i^ <^ape Spartel, 

y^QL. III. p d (or 
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(or Espartel); you see nothing of that famous 
colony, one of the most ancient on the coast, 
founded by the Phoenicians, to whom the Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Vandals, and Mahometan 
Arabs, succeeded after each other. At Spartel 
point the Atlantic washes the western side of the 
kingdom of Fez. On turning towards the east, 
seven mountains present themselves, called by 
the Greeks and Romans, the S«ven Brothers, 
from whence came the name of Septa, which 
has since been cormpted into Ceuta; 

The extremity of the Mediterranean is 
bounded by the point of Almina, in Afri<j^, 
which corresponds with Europa Point, on the 
opposite side. On the promontory of Almina 
stands the mountain Abila, a rival, although in- 
ferior to that of Calpe; the tojvn and fortress 
of Ceuta, so celebrated by the Arabian poet% 
as the theatre of war and carnage, is situated at 
the base. Abila has long since lost the well 
known name it possessed among the navigators 
of antiquity ; it was then called Mount Acho. 
A fort is erected there, where they keep watcl^ 
and observe, with great exactness, all vessels 
passing the Straits, and especially the move- 
ments of the Moors, who have small encamp* 
ments always pitched in these parts. The 
mount is defended by forts and entrenchments, 
as well as by the heights which overlook the 
;Presidio EapagQol. 

' Ccttta 
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Ceuta (Septa), a tbwn in Africa^ In the kingdom of Fez^ 
with a bad port, was attacked in 1409 by the Portuguese, 
and taken from the Moors in 1415 by John, king of Portu* 
gal, who entirely changed the place, built fortifications, 
mnd sent troops to defend them, and a c6lony, which he ho- 
noured with the seat of a bishopric, the suffragan of Lisbon. 
By the treaty, signed in this town in l668, Ceuta remained 
in the hands of the Spaniards, and sustained a memorable 
siege against the states of Barbary in 1697* Ceuta is si- 
tuated on a point of land advancing from the north-east, and 
forming a sort of peninsula on the south of the strait, and at 
the extremity on the east. This town is a very important 
warlike station, and very much resembles Gibraltar in situa- 
tion and the form of the rock. In the possession of an in- 
dustrious people, like the English, it might be made an im- 
pregnable fortress ; as it is, iAie defence is easy. It is forti- 
fied on all sides, and divided into three parts : Mount Acho, 
Almina, and the. Citadel. This last is at the very point of 
the peninsula ; a strong rampart, surrounded with a ditch, 
separates it from Almina, whore you arrive by a draw-' 
bridge. The mcKhants and citizens reside in tfiat quarter, 
as well as those engaged in the civil and military depart- 
ments. This is the most pleasant part of the mountain. 
Almost all the houses have gardens attached to them, co- 
vered with verdure, and full of flowers and fruit all the 
year round. There is a cathedral, and two convents, one 
of Cordeliers, and the other of the Redemption, or Trinita- 
rians, besides a chapel of ease. The population, without 
iooluding the garrison, amounts to three thousand six hun- 
dred persons. There is also a royal hospital, a religious 
house, and several schools; among others, a military and 
naval academy. 

The whole of this establishment is under the oontroul of a 
commandant-general, to whom the military and police are su- 
bordinate. The royal tribunal takes cognizance of all civil 
^m and 
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and criminal causes that occur. An totr ndailt,tyr tnmister of 
fioance, has the superintendaace oyer two tieaavi^n geoera) 
of receipts and payments. 

Ceuta derives its principal st^pUes, botfi for the defence 
and cloathing of the troops, and their subsistence, frofli 
Spain. There are always armed xebecs to carry aian»mi» 
lion and provisions, so that a long blockade would throw 
the inhabitants into great alarm and confaslon j for though 
the Moors, teippted by the ornaments fabricated in Spaio on 
purpose for this ccnnmerce, exchange cattle for them, they 
would soon cease these supplies, in bopes tt extermiMiling 
their enemies. 

The presidios of Spain, in Africa, receive the dcsterrados, 
and the exiles, which may be called banishment for the one, 
and the galleys for the other, for they are sent there for 
slight misdemeanors, as well as gr^t crimes. The former 
have permi:^sioD to work at their trades, or to serve in a 
company composed entirely of that class. The latter an 
fastened to a chain like galley slaves, and are watched and 
'guarded with so much vigilance, that they have no longer 
tbe ability to commit any crimes. The government main* 
tains both at its own expence; When one of the desterrados 
has received pardon, he is obliged to accept it, and return 
to Spain, whatever advantage he might derive from con* 
tinuiiig his trade in the town from whence fae is le^ 
called. 

The police is so severe, that no women are sufieied tiierey 
except those who exercise some useful and public xsalbng; 
They admit no suspected strangers, and no one c^ l>«;ad^ 
mitted into any of the three establishments but fay the par^* 
ticular permission of the commandant-general. It is grant* 
ed, without difficulty, to those who bring any necessary ar> 
ticles of trade with them Mrhfch gives activity to tiie«oin« 
merce of the pljaoe. ' 
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- Th^ 9hew it Ceuta a cave inhabitei by SU John before 
Ite loujided the or<)er of Charity. 

Thfi revenue of the bishop of this town consists of an al» 
,iow^oc^ made out of certain bishoprics in Spain* 

PenoQ do. Velee^ (or Large Rock), is a fortress situated 
Vftv^en Ceuta and MelUa, built with great art^ and de* 
fenced by strong batteries* It is near the town of Veles 
Gomera^ . inhabited by the Moors, called Bed^ie in Artr 

WC* y ^ 

Th« establishment of Peaom is sufficiently large to receive 
4he convicts or, exiles from Spain. They are confined in 
dungeons, separated from the dwellings of the rest of the 
inhabitants by double draw-bridges, so that, in case of a 
mvtiny, these bridges being separated into two parts, the other 
half i« &x^ to the quarters of the artillery, who would soon 
9iahe themselves mas£ei*s of the passage. The house, of the 
con^mander in chief is on the highest part of the rock, and 
overtook^ the two streets, which are built upon a slope* 
There are two churches, a chapel or hermitage, and a bos* 
pital* The powder and provision magazines are bomb 
proof. 

Proceeding towards the east, you find, about six leagues 
from Penon, a fort built on a round island, near the mouth 
of the river Rio Nocor, in the bay of Alhuzemas, whence 
it takes its name* 

Penon de Alhuzemas is surrounded with strong fortifica* 
tions, commanded by the castle, where the commander in 
chief fesidcs* The garrison is vigilant and well disciplined^ 
This little place contains one parish church, a hospital, some 
large and well stored magazines, and some considerable cisterns* 
The position of the fort is advantageous, as it overlooks the 
town of Mezemma, the bay of Alhuzemas, the mouth of 
the river N^ocor, and all that part of the coast of the king- 
dom of Fez* 

Dd3 llelila,, 
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McUla, an ^ncieirt town of Africa, in the kin^^m of 
Fez, is situated on the eastern coast of the little cape of tlie 
three Forfats, which form, in the Mediterranean, the bay 
of Melila. This plaee is on the north-cast of the town of 
Fez, and in the province of Quitrt, (or Caret). The name 
of Melila is said to be derived firom the honey collected fc 
this district. The town i| strongly fortified^ and surrounded 
by the sea. The only communication with the main land, 
inhabited by the Moors, is by a draw-bridge. It has a com- 
mandant-general, a strong garrison, and in likewise a place 
of confinement for the desterrados. There are large and 
well furnished magazines and cisterns to preserve the water. 
The population may amount to two . thousand inhabi* 
tants. 

Marzalquiver, or La Marca, a strong town, with a good 
f^ort, is oh the east of Melila, and the west of Oran ; it 
stands on the point of Monte Santo, in the territory of Beni 
Arax, in the kingdom of Tremecen, in Algiers. The Spa- 
niAfds possessed themselves of the place in the year 1506. 
The Algerines took it from them, but it was ag^in recap* 
tured in the year 1732. The port is safe, commodious, and 
large enough to contain fiity sail ot the line. The vessels 
bound to ;Oran, about a league dntant, assemble here. 
There is a handsome light-house io direct the ships during 
the night. 

Oran is a strong town in Africa, in the kingdom of Al- 
giers, founded By the first Moors, who were driven out of 
Spain, and spread themselves over this coast of Africa: 
they called the town and district Vahran. This place was 
so convenient for them to make preparations for their pira* 
cies />n the Spanish coast, that rho great Cardinal Ximems 
resolved to fit out an expidition to dispossess them of it. 
Jie took the place in 1509, and bfnce that time the Mooif 
have never desisted attempting to regain it. Taking advan^' 
tag« «f the unsettled state of Spain, while the houses of 

Franca 
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Pftncc and Ausfria disputed tbe sncceissioti to the crown^ 
^^y got possession of it in 17(^« Sixteen yean afterwaxdli 
k was retaken by the Spaniards. 

The town of Oran is built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
On the east side of the mountain facing another, betweeii 
which there is a valley watered by a little river, commonly 
called the Source. The mountain on which the place is 
built is conical, and guarded by a very deep ravine on the 
west side. The town is surrounded with walls, and sepa* 
rated from the sea by a considerable space called the Ma* 
line Quarter, where the fishermen ajid seamen live. Be- 
tween the mountains there arc othei: walls to defend this 
part; and, one among the rest, whibh, from its immense 
thickness, serves as a bridge between the town and the 
castles. There arc several forts, such as that of the Barrier, 
which defends fort St. James: fort St, Crux commands 
the sea, and all the environs of Oran. Here the signals are 
hoisted to give notice of any army of Moors that may be 
collected on land, and what ships appear in sight. At the 
foot of this fort is that of St. Gregory. In the valley. there 
is a walk, along an eminence, called Alameda. Beyond is 
the gate of Tremccen, and a number of very pretty gardens 
extending as far as the source of the little river Del Naci* 
miento. On the opposite side are more gardens, and three 
forts or castles; those of Rozalcazar, St. Andre, and St. 
Philip. Several batteries are thrown up from all these forts 
to the sea ; and tliere are others in the plain communicating 
with the place by suoterram an passages. Higher up the 
town is the castle of Alcazava ; and, at a short distance, 
fort St. John. At the head of the river which has been 
mentioned, they have thrown up entrenchments one above 
the other to defend it, as it is the only spring in Oran to 
supply the inhabitants ; and the Algerines have often at- 
tempted to turn it. This strong place is one of the princi- 
D d 4 pai 
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pal defikspf the Spanish presidios fo^ cotmpU. Ittfequiy^i 
QUore t^an four thousand men to defei^d it. 

Oran and Marzalqu^Ter were abandpnied }>y tbe crpvrii of 
Sp«in the ^th February, }792 ; evjety Jthing was carded 
eway from both, and tho Moors ^d not eis^ wtil fb9f 
wire completely evacuat^* 
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The BALEARIC ajid f JTYUSfi ISUNDS, 

yi?E KINGDOM OF MAJORC^, 



C£N£RAL OBSERVATIONS, 

^e j^gdom of Majorca 13 composed of thfi 
fsland^ situated in the Medtteiranean sea^ called 
by the asicieHt$ Iberian j they are now knowiir 
)l>y the i|ame$ of Ma^rea, Cahrera^ Ivifa, of 
Ibifa^ Fromentefa, G.o;»igliera, or Conejera,. 
,a»d ^omp others^ ytty small, Th^ first three are 
|;he Balearic, ^ttd the last pityuse. 

The name Balearic * ig derived from a Greek 
vrotd, signifying to throw a idling, which suite4 
those islanders, particularly a$ t)^ey were at that' 

time 

^ Lycophrop c^Is them CJiimdes, because there are a nnxnber of rockt 
under water, round these islands; PVmy savs that the Greekg called tbem 
Gymnasics, from the exercise of t^e tling ; and Diodorut Siculus, because the 
people went nalied. Aphrosiades and Apbrodisiadet were names ^iven then^ 
by St Jerome and St. hidor, because Yenus was tadd to be the goddei^s of 
these Islands. The name J^udeinonei f was a na^ appropriated to their 
climate; bsppyi or fortunate; and Axiolofues, ^ al^ came from the same 
jreason. 

There is also another opimon on the origin of the name Balearic ; it is sai^ 
to b^ derived tern Balea, the companion of jperculfs, by whom he was »p« 

pointed 

t Strab«,>b.3, tStrab»,ibif 
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time reputed the best slingers in the world. Sd, 
by the figure of.AntoBomasia they have mad^ 
the appellative the proper name. Another 
author says, that Balearic domes from aSyriac 
word, 3^1^os, signifying an exile *. 

According to Strabo, the first inhabitants 
were the Rhodiaus j according to St. Jerome, the 
Greeks of the town of Zante; according to 
Jilius, they were another people, in fact the 
Phoenicians. It is to be observed that these 
islanders existed before Carthage; but were not 
known till the Carthaginians subdued Iv^ 
six hundred and sixty- three years before the 
Christian era. The conquerors were two ages 
before they could establish themselves in the 
^Balearic islands. 

The Balearic and Pityuse islands are placed in 
ft line from north-east to south-west ^ they are 
opposite Catalonia, Aragon, and the kingdom 
qf Valencia. The part nearest Spain is the 
point Martin, or Denia, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, to the Cala Badella in the isle of 
Iviija; the middle distance is from the mouth of 
the Ebro to the island Dragonera, near Majorca; 

pointed governor of tfiese islands; this isdoubilets the moit fabulous etymology. 
Berosfi and his commiShtator have given it as an historical fact, that Tubal, one . 
of tlic children of Japhet, founded cx^ooies Utere ; and Dr. Dame;ltOy vho re- , 
futod him, has introduced an imaginary hero^^ named Gerion, who became the 
first king, in the place of the former. 

* Pausanias, who advances this Opinion, c^Us it proscribe*!, banished, 
e^^ilcd, and says that malefactors were sent to these islands ; In^fpicii it must ' 
^ known fiom whence they werfe banislied. 

and 
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and the furthest extremity from the mouth of 
the LlpbegKit in Catalonia,* to cape Bajoli in 
the fele of Minorca. On the north-west is 
Spain, on the south the coast of Africa, and on 
the east Sardinia. 

The people of the Balearic islands were em- 
ployed by the Carthaginians, when they re- 
solved to take vengeance on Agrigentius, who 
eiideavcmred to shake off their yoke ; when 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, wished to invade 
Sicily, the Catthaginians, assisted by the Ma- 
jorcans, repulsed him. In the first Punic war 
the Romans endeavoured to detach these peo- 
ple from their side, but insensibly the Major- 
cans took part with Amilcar; and it is said 
that his son Hannibal was bom in one of their 
islands. When Amilcar was defeated by the 
Romans, he escaped hy flight, and Scipio, who 
pursued him, not being able to take Ivija, pil- 
laged the island, which first gave the Romans 
the idea of conquering it. After that, the 
islanders were ranged under the standard of 
the republic. The Majorcans, delivered from 
the Carthaginians, commenced pirates, and 
spread desolation over the coast of Spain. The' 
Romans invatled Majorca, and made themselves 
masters of it. During the civil wars which 
preceded the fall of the Roman republic, it 
may be imagined how much of their popula- 
tion 
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tion these ist^ida lost in taking part^ witli ibm 
differeEt factions. Julius Caesar called tfa^ 
Fnndas Librales, because t^e stonef tbey hurled 
weighed a pound *. Pliny and $traJbo say^ that 
in the time of Augustus these people sent depu* 
ties to hiin» requiring assistaace to destroy the 
immense number of rabbits that ]?ava|;ed their 
j]d^tations« 

In the year 426 of the Christian ara the 
Vandals obtained possession of Ha/c Bele^ncs]^ 
the Africau Moors took them from thesi ii^ 
the year 798, In 801 the law of Mahomet was 
introduced there ; but a naval armament, s^t 
into the Mediterranean by Charlemagne, de- 
feated the Moors off the coast of Sardinia^ and 
ilivaded the Balearics, of which they tpok pos- 
(jession. The Moors, soon repovering from their 
panic, reconquered the islands, and from this 
point, in 985, they first formed the project of 
invading Catalonia ; and in ^S6 seized on Bar* 
^lona. Raymond Jerenger hastened to at- 
tack the Moors in the Balearic islands, and 
took Majorca. Obliged to return into Cata- 
Jpnia, he entrusted the island to the care of the 
.Genoese, who suffered it to be retaken by the 
JVIoors. . 

The glory of totally dispossessing this peo- 
ple was reserved for don James, grandso© of 

** Julias Caes&t employe^ them in Gaul. Set I1I9 ComacDtaiUity'B«S» 

. f^ BeUo Gallicp, 

Alphonso 
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Alphonso the Second, king of Aragon, In 
1228 he assembled the nobility of Aragon at; 
Barcelona; he harangued tlie assembly, and 
animated their 2eal; the clergy seconded the 
cnterprize; the knights templars assisted, aij4 
fitted out knights and cross-bowmen ait their 
own expence. 

The uncle of the young king endeavoured in 
vain to dissuade him from the undertaking ; he 
persisted ; intrigues were i^t on foot, and the 
Aragonese and people of Lerida refused to fol- 
low the king; but all who had taken the cross* 
remained faithful to him : the Catalonians dis- 
tinguished themselves particularly. 

The fleet sailed the 1st of September, 12S9, 
consisting of twenty-five large vessels, eigh- 
teen tartanes, eleven large galleys, and a hun-^ 
dred galiots; the number of troops amounted 
ta seventeen thousand men. They had to con- 
tend with a violent teaapest ; the king wbs an- 
portuned to give orders to return to Tarragona; 
but the firmness of doft James obliged tibiem 13» 
waatinne their voyage. While striving agaifiist 

^ In a coofcftooe don Ja&es btid irith John, m monk of Clunl, cardinal 
«t St Sikiney «ad dpostolic legate^ mho mdjCftrottrcd to ikter him from 
tfldnf up armi ajpUnst the Majoretns^ tht kixk% aafwercd^ that lie had sworn 
it ; and taking a fibband, which ke doubled In the form of a erossy "begged 
thie legate to fktttn it on his ihottlder, acoordbig to the ancient oustom ot 
the Ghrittian piinfiet WhUi they narciied against the infidels. The legate 
Messed the cross, andfitttenedit on his shoulder, aad did the same to the grandees, 
kiiS|^nftd«fditi0€t»ho aopefpntrtoL 

' the 
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the Storm, they discovered Majorca; they could 
not land at the port of PoUenca, hut were 
obliged to proceed to the Palmera. A Major- 
can, in the service of the Moorish monarch, 
swam from the island to the fleet, to inform 
the king of Aragon that he would find forty 
thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry 
prepared to meet him. The king thanked him 
for his zeal, promised him a reward, and or- 
dered a landing. The resistance was great in 
both armies ; they fought valiantly, but the 
Moors always lost more men than the Chris- 
tians. After some time, the infidels were be- 
sieged in the capital ; the Spaniards refused to 
grant them any capitulation. The city was 
taken by storm, the Moors exterminated, and 
all the country subdued the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1229. After this victory Majorca was 
united to the crown of Aragon; and don James 
shared the territory among the most needy of 
those who had displayed so much valdur. Soon 
afterwards the Minorcans became tributary to 
James the First, suniamed the Conqueror. On 
his death, his second son had for his inheritance 
the kingdom of Minorca, and the title of an 
independent king. This partition gave rise to 
many wars and family feuds; and in 1343 the 
lawful king, don James the Third, fell in de- 
fence of his throne against the usurper don 

Pedro, 
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Pedro, king of Aragon, his brother-in-law. 
From this time the islands remained under the 
dominion of the kings of Aragon and Castile, 
and at length the kingdom of Majorca and its 
dependencies, the countries of Rousillon and 
CJerdagne, became part of the possessions of the 
crown of Spain. 



ISLAND 
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ISLAND OF MAJORCA. 



Mayorcd, Msyorica, (Insula Jj^fajoiv Pr ikf 
largest and first bf the Balearies) is fifty leagueu 
round. It is separated from Spain by about 
forty leagues of sea, that is, the isle is thirty- 
five leagues from Catalonia and fifty from Valen- 
cia, fifty-five leagues from Algiers, twenty from 
Ivi?^, and ten from Minorca ; on the north* 
cast is Minorca, and on the south-east Ivisa* 
The climate is tempemte. It is almost wholly 
surrounded with a chain of mountains, of which 
an interrupted branch extends into the interior; 
those of Puig Mayor and Galatz are the highest 
and most considerable. The fresh breezes 
temper the heat of the climate during the 
summer: on the eastern coast they feel but 
little cold in winter; but though well Wel- 
tered on the north, *they experience some winds 
which root up, and sometimes entirely destroy, 
their plantations. The temperature is varied, 
as in other places, according to situation. 
The valleys are fresh and fertile, though with- 
out water. There are some large brooks that 
spring from the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tains, and run through |ome parts of the 
' ' ' * island^ 
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island, and two small rivers, particularly the 
Rierra, which takes its rise under the ramparts 
of the capital. The isle contains two cities^ 
Palma and Alcudia^ several small towns or 
boroughs, and many hamlets. * 

PALMA* 

Palma is the eapital of Ae isle of MajorOa^ the see of a 
bishopy and the residence of the captain-general of the Ba- 
learic and Pityusc isles* The city is situated on the banks 
t)f a large bay, formed by the sea, between the capes Blanco 
and Cala Figuera, which is said to be three leagues and a 
half wide ; the port is good and safe, thoxigh small. The 
city is built on a slope on the sea-shore, just in the part 
vhere the port makes a bend. It is surrounded witli walls, 
Hanked by twelve bastions ; there is a half moon, horn work, 
«nd several redoubts* On the land side there is a large diy 
ditchy but all these fortifications could not sustain a well- 
conducted siege. It has eight gates, three on the side of 
the sea : Puerta de la Muelle (or the port), of Santa Catha- 
lina, and los Dragones. 

The situation of Palma, as you approach it by the bay, 
from whence you pbtain a view of many of the principal 
edifices, is very picturesque. You see from the water the 
cathedral and the angcPs tower belonging to it, the parish 
churches of Santa Cruz, San Miguel, San Nicolas, San^ 

* A Spanish author gives it two citiei, thirty-two town9> a number of re- 
markable villages, two thoosand and one farmf> one thousand eight huA* 
^red and seventy-seven country houses, ten castles or fcotresses, forty 
towers, where sentinels are placed with fires during the night, to give the 
alarm in caj* of danger, and two hundred and ten brooks or springs. He 
gives Palma the title of metropolis, heart, aad chief town in the kingdom of 
]^jorca. 

Vol.111. 5c Dominique, 
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Dominique, San Francisco de Asis, Nuesfra Senora del C&k 
men, Santa Margarita^ San Francisco de Paula, Trinitario9 
Calzados, palacio del Obispo (the bishop's), the captain-ge- 
neraVs, the house of royal audiience, &Cr 

Streets and Squares. The streets in some parts of the ci^ 
arc narrow and badly paVed ; those in the lower part, as 
well as the squares, are large and regular. Among the 
squares that of Bornes is the handsomest and most frc-* 
quented ; that of Terrasana is an alluvion, the ground was 
formerly under water. Another public proraenade^ both 
for carriages and foot passengers, is the tlainba^ The 
population of this city is reckoned at thirty-three thousand 
inhabitants. 

The bishopric is a suffragan of Valencia ; the diocese 
comprehends forty parishes ;. the revenue amounts to45,000 
piastres a year. The chapter consists of six dignitaries,, 
whose stipend amounts to 10,000 piastres among them ; th^ 
other prebends are estimated all together at 42,500 piastres. 
There are five rich parish churches, twelve monasteries, eleven 
convents^ not including on« in the suburbs, a number of 
chapels or oratories, four hospitals* two religious houses^ 
nine penitentiaries, two colleges, one of St. Peter and tha 
other of La Sapiencia» and several remarkable public 
edifices. 

The administration is composed of a captain-general and 
a royal audience ♦, who have the entire government of the* 
kingdom,, and decide as a supreme court on civil, cfiminal, 
and military affairs. The appeaf from them lies to the su- 
preme council of Castile, a corregidor, with an intendant, 
and six assessors ; a municipal court, composed of six jurors, 
elected amiually, one of whom is a nobteman, directs the 
division of the taxes, the annual supply of pravrsions, the 

♦ This court, established in 1715, was substituted fer the sovereign court 
of justice, and is composed of a regent, fire counsellors, and a fiscal 5 the 
ccptaia-general is the president, but has no vote, 

protection 
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|)Vo^ection of privileges, and the civil police of t%e city and 
Island. The council-general is composed of ^en choseh 
!from all ranks in the island^ and the syndics of towns; a 
bailiff and his assessor, whose jurisdiction extends over 
manors, and is judge in the second instance } a viguier and 
liis assessor, who takes cognizance of informations in criminal 
icausesv and is a judge in the first instance i}\ civil matters 
for the city and suburbs of Palma only. Besides this the 
general administration is in the hands of an attorney-general 
and fiscal-advocate, who aye at the head of the tribunal of 
ihe king's domains, composed of a judge of the accounts 
and an assessor, a royal treasurer, a fiscal-solicitor, &c« 
and a chancellor^ who decides on the Competence of the 
Spiritual and temporal power, where they are at variance. 
The almotacen, an office derived from the Moors, meaning 
the judge of weights, measures, and sales> also executes the 
office X)f commissary of police and ovetscer. A consulat, 
who decides summarily, without advocates or attortieys, on 
all commercial affairs ; his judgment may be reviewed be- 
fore the judge of appeals, who is also obliged to give a sum* 
mary opinion. An executive judge, who takes cognizance 
of the revenue and taxes ; the only appeal lies to him on a 
rehearing ; in that case the jurors are obliged to perform the 
office of counsellors, to decide with him. The claverioi 
(cbllcctors), elected annually, who collect the duties. The 
inorberos, magistrates of health, who were established at 
the time of the plague in 1475; one is a nobleman, the 
second a citizen, .and the third a merchant; they inspect all 
travellers by land and water, and superintend the lazarettos ; 
they are assisted by a physician and surgeon, and have the 
ipower of burning the cargo of any vessel suspected of in- 
fection. A director of the manse numeraire, who is the 
chief of a public bank or depot belonging to the inhabitants 
jof the city ; hi& agents are called libros. A cequiero is the 
intendant of the wjrtcr, and attends to the distribution of it 
- E e 2 - in 
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in tho island, both for their consumption and watermg their 
mei^Iows, fields, orchards^ and gardens : the word cequiero i* 
4ecived from asequia> a trench. Ai> inspector of squares 
and streets, to prevent disorders in the highway aiwl any 
mischief from children and vagabonds. 

The clergy of the cathedral is composed of a bishop, an 
archdeacon, a sacristan, a dean, ^, chanter, a sub-chanter, a 
treasurer, and twen ty- two canons : 'there are besk^es some 
pUuer ecclesiastics and assistants, and a baud, co^isting of 
vocal and instru9)cntal music, with an organ. 

The catjiedral church stands in the highest part of Palma,* 
It is handsome, large, of Gothic architecture, with three 
aisles and lofty vaulted roofs. The style of building i$ 
bold, and the middle vault, higher than the others, is simply 
sustained by a doifble range of seven pillars. The window* 
are magnificent, from the neatness, beauty, and a^rrangement 
of colours. You enter the church by three superb and 
grand gates in the front ; and. on the side stands a spire of 
so bold and delicate a structure, that it is called the angel's 
tower. The king of Aragon, don James the Conqueror, 
built this church : the choir, placed in the ces^tre, injures 
the beauty of the body, as it is inclosed in a mass of ma^ 
sQary, the sculpture of which cannot make up for the im- 
posing coup d*oeil which the whole inside of the church 
would presents The tomb of James the Second is situated 
between the choir and principal altar : it is a sarcophagus^ 
of black marble, ornamented with gilt bronze ; ov^r which i» 
a silver crown. It is surrounded with an iron ra^iling, 
about three feet high. There are several chapels, where the 
sculpture has not been spared ; among others, diosq of the 
Crucifix, St. Benedict, St. Martin, and the Ascension ; the 
last is adorned with paintings in fresco, which are not with- 
out merit. The chapel of Piety is covered with twenty- 
eight large pictures, close to each other. The ti-easuiyis 
rich; there are several relics, massive silver chandeliers, 
rich sacred vases, and several other objects of piety. 

The 
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tlic parish of St Michafel is one of the most fthdent ; 
it was a mosque in the time of the Mooi-s. Th* othct 
churches have been built since, and are all large and hand* 
som6, and ornamented with turrets or spires of diffbreht 
forms; the churches attached to the convents arie iht 
I'ichest. 

The episcopal palace is latge and well laid out, it adjoiiii 
the cathedral, and is built of beautiful stone. 

The palace royal of government, where the captain-ge* 
neral and the intcndartt-general i-eside, is the most tonsider- 
able, but laid out without order * it commands t%e sea-shore. 
Some parts of the interior are handsome ; the vesiibtife and 
large stdne starrcasfe 4re very fine. In the audience chamber 
there is a throne of crimson velvet, enriched with gold 
fringe, raised sfeveral steps, and covered with beautiful 
tapestry ; the cahopy is also hung with velvet, embroidered 
with gold, and ornamented with ostrich feathers; within 
are the portraits of the king and queen. In this edifice therfe 
is a chapcl-royal, an arsenal, a iftagazine, two gardens, and 
a prison, situated in a large square tower; according to 
tradition this place was inhabited by the Moorish princes, 
who Were in possession of the island. 

The house of ContractatioA is one of the most I'emarkabld 
edifices, and was built in the fourteenth century ; the archi* 
tecture is Gothic, it is a vestige of the extensive poptlatioa 
and immense commerce of this little kingdom. There is ft 
large and handsome hall, the roof of which is supposed 
only by four pillars ; it is the place where the merchant^ 
Itssepible, and where the public f^tes and masked hkUi at^ 
held ; the garden formerly abounded in exotics atid seated 
plants ; it was ornamented with several statues, and a stohe 
fountain, with a cascade, but is now neglected ; near it is the 
consulate, the house in which the board of comnfierce holds H^ 
sittings ; this court gives audience gratuitously* 

Ji e 3 Th« 
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. The house of the Inquisition presents nothing carious ; ^k^ 
tribunal was never less engaged than at this time ; the pren 
^nt inquisitors are ecclesiastics full of mildness and prur 
dence, and would resort to no harsh measures, without the 
orders of (jovcrnmen^. The Jews settled in this isls^d^ far 
from fearing it, are more than tolerated » and are pro? 
tected from injury by a formal decision ; the people con-, 
tent themselves by giving tl^em th^ nick-ns^me of screechy 
pwls. 

The mansion-house attracts much ftttcntion from th^ 
traveller ; ^e entablature supports {^ c|uantity of sculpture^ 
and a number of Gothic ornaments, The interior is large j 
there are a number of ^eXU occupied by the dli^e^ent courts 
of justice ; they are hung with portraits o^f the mos^ 
illustrious men of the kingdom^ from Hannibal to don 
James. One of the halls, in whiph the academy for the 
instruction of pupils in the art of drawing is established^ 
was founded by one of the ai^chbishops of Seville, and 
maintained and kept on foot by, the bishop pf Majorca. 
The clock, called by some the Balearic, and by others the 
clock of the sun, is worthy of* pbservation ; in fact no one 
is able to say where it was made, or from whence it was 
l>rought ; it x^SLrkn and strikes the different hours of the days 
$Xid nights according to the progress of the sun, and the 
different solstices ; it is generally allo>yed to be the only 
pne of its kind in the wprld. 

The hospital of the city is intended for the reception, of 
the poor ; it is very w^ll built, and in an airy situation ; 
Hkere are two large wards for the accommodation of the 
vomen, and two similar ones for the men. The three other 
Tooms are supported by charitable institutions, called 
|>rotherhoods; jevery ward contains one hundred beds, 
^hich are neat, clean, and comfortable ; the victuals ate 
^bo^esome and good of their kind. 

The 
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The hospital of Mercy a^RArds an asylum for fouodlings,, 
and old people of both sexes^ who are too infirm to main* 
tain themselves. It is very unfortunate that the funds of 
this benevolent establishment are not more certain ; in its 
pi^sent state they are very precarious, for the institution is 
supported by a few charitable donations, and the produce 
of the labour of the children and old men, who are em« 
ployed in spinning, and produce a very trifling sum. 

The military hospital contains three hundred beds ; the 
whole expence of this charity is defrayed by the king. 
Besides these:, therfi is a hospital for lepers, in the suburbs ; 
^ house of seclusion for women of the town ; sevej\al houses 
of piety ; one for invalids and poor priests ; and another for 
jthe education of females of good family, whose parents have 
suffered from misfortune ; they are taken care of here till 
their marriage, and the benevolence of the public provides 
ithem with a portion. 

The theatre, though extensive, has nothing very de* 
serving of remark, either within or without ; it is the pro- 
perty of the hospital-general, which takes one-third of the 
profits, and the other two-thirds pay the expences of 
scenery, machjfiery, dresses, lights, actors salaries, deco* 
rations, &c. &c. 

The generality of the houses in the town of Palma are 
agri^ab}4°! |utd pleasant; some are even built of marble. 
They s^e in the style pf architecture of the ancient Moors; 
perhaps it is more suitable to the taste of the inhabitants of 
this country ; on the ground-fioor is a portico and vestibule, 
with pillars, and behind are sonie sm^l rooms; on the first* 
iloor large chambeirs, without windows, and above a garret^ 
where every thing relating to the house affairs are managed ; 
the|-e is nothing but ovens in the kitchen, and all the victuals 
are heated and dressed with coal. You find chimnies in' 
gome houses, which have been constructed by the French 
emigrants. Underneath these houses are cellars, in the same 
£ 4 maun^r 
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manner as at Hamburgh, inhabited by the pobt people, who 
receive light and air through the entrance only. 



Road f7'om Palma to Akudia and Pollenza^ 
by the Coast on the Souths, South-East, 
and North. 

On your departure from Palma, as you travel along the 
•outhem coast, towards the east, in the island of Majorca, 
you arrive at Lluch Mayor, situated in the middle of a large 
plain, at the end of which is a mountain standing by 
itself, called La Randa. This plain is rendered famous by 
the unfortunate defeat of king James the Third, who lost 
there the crown of Majorca. 

Lluch Mayor was built in the reign of James the Second, 

iur the year 1300; the population amounts to about three 

thousand five hundred souls. The streets and houses are very 

regularly built ; it has one parish church, with a rector and 

twenty beneficiaries ; the church is consecrated to St. 

Michael the archangel. The convent St. Francis is of s, 

vtry simple style of architecture. The university of Palma, 

at its own expence, has established, on the mountain of Lb^ 

Kanda, a chapel and college, where about fifty children are 

taught to read. On this rock the c^ebrated Raymond 

Lulle dwelt, towards the middle of the thirteenth century. 

•At a league aTid a half from Palma is the swamp,, called 

'La Prat; the exhalations of this marsh are thought to be 

"very unhealthy, but it ftiight be drained with great facility. 

About two leagues to the south-east you discover Campos, 
a town richer thail the former; the number of inhabitants 
'may be calculated at about five thousand ; it was built 
about the same time as J^luch Mayor, and is situated in a 
large plain, and governed by a bailiff and four jurors. It 
has a parish church cpi^secrated to St, Juliaa, with a rector 
$nd eleven beneficiaries; ^t^ppnvent of St. Francis de Paule; 

a well* 
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a well-conducted hospital for poor women, orpkans, and 
invalids. The land about it is good, and is divided into 
fields for the cultivation of corn, and pasture land for 
feeding cattle ; it includes the Cape of Salinas. 

Proceeding for three leagues towards the south-east, you 
arrive at Santani, This town has some good houses, and is 
better built than the others, as there is a quarry of beau- 
tiful stone in the neighbourhood. The parish church is dis- 
tinguished by ito extent ; the population also amounts to 
Jiear fiwe thousand souls ; the district is bounded by the Cala 
Figuera, and was often exposed to the incursions of the 
Algerine pirates, and the inhabitants obliged to fly into the 
interior. On turning towards the eastern coast, you meet 
with the town of Falonichi, or Filanixe ; it is large, and 
contains near six thousand inhabitants. The monks of St. 
Augustine have built a handsome monastery there. The 
land about it is rich and fertile ; the inhabitants procure from 
it more corn than is sufficient for their own consumption, 
and have besides large herds of cattle, and furnish the 
island with excellent brandy. You perceive at the distance 
of half a league, on a little mountain, a highly venerated 
chapel, under the name of St. Salvador; near it is a kind of 
hotel for pilgrims ; the path leading to the top, where this 
chapel stands, is cut in the solid rock. 

As you proceed north-north-east, into the interior of the 
the island, towards Manacor, situated at four leagues 
distance, you perceive on the left a vast, fertile, and pro- 
ductive plain, in which the large villages of Porreras, 
Montuyri, Petra, Villa-Franca, San Juan, and Algueda, * 
are situated, the population amounts to about twelve 
thousand souls, and arrive at Manacor, also placed in 
one of the most fertile plains in the island, where the. no«» 
bility of the most considerable property spend the summer 

*. Before the conqucift from the Moors, this town of Algueda, or Algiyda, 
was called Casteligt ; a hermitage of thii xom* »tiU remUQS ^ it contaius a 
buAdred houses ai;)4 oae parish church. 

season; 
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season ; the population is aboat seven thousftnd ii^bahitant^^ 
The parish church is dedicated to our Lady of the Ascenjsipn} 
)t contains a mqnastcry of Dominican friars, ai^d 9. hospital 
for invalids, the cxpenccs of which are defrayed \>y the 
citizens and other perspqs. Th^ productions of the ground 
are the same; corn qf al] so^rts, wines^ fruits, vegetables, 
flocks,* and herds, poi^^inuing i^long the coast, towards 
the cast, over thp rocks, yoy pass S«^n §crvera, and on 
the north of the vjllago djspovef AA^ containing neur 
eight thousand persons, ^hh town, built ii^ ^ mountainoi:(s 
situation, is oi^e of the riches^ in the h\a,T\d ; it contains a 
parish church, consecrated to the Virgin Mary and St. Sal- 
vador, with a perpetual vicar j^nd teii beneficiaries ; there is 
one convent, a public or^ttpry, and twq chapels of ease for 
the villages. Server^ with a chapel or or?^tory, ^nd Gape 
Pera, where there is a fort, and ^ vicar wjio serves tiie 
church. The land in the neighbourhood affords pasture fc^ 
cattle of all- kinds, and produces wine, oliyes^ corn and ve- 
getables ; the inhabitants cultivate the qotto^-t^ec yery suc- 
cessfnlly, and make a large quantity of oil^ Tt^^re are $ 
number of country-houses in this canton, which ^e oc- 
cupied by the nobility during the summer season. The 
hills and mountains in the neighbourhood present a vast 
variety of picturesque and agreeable prospects ; you per- 
ceive chapels, hermitages, convents, several cottages of the 
peasants, the ruins of an old castle built by the Moors, and 
the castle of Pera, at the distance of eight hundred toises^ 
from the cape of that name, defended by a battery of heavy, 
artillery. 

You descend at length towards the west, and quitting the 

rocks, pursue your journey across a large plain, extending 

as far as the western shore of the bay ofAlcudia; you per- 

^ ceive there the villages Santa Marguerita, Muro, Buger, 

Xa Puebla, and Campanet^ the number of inhabitants isi 

^d 
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ftihl to amouiit to upwards of ten thousand persons; it is oiui 
pf t^e richest districts in the island. The land is exttemely 
feftiie, ai^d the productioqs various and abundant, con*- 
iisting of different sorts of grain, honey, oil, carobs, hemp, 
fruits, vegetables, and garden herbs, and affords subsistence 
to numerous h^ds of horned and other cattle ; there ar^ 
several orchards and gardens, where melons of an exquisite 
flavour are cultivated. In all these towns and villages the 
liouses and other edifices are built with much taste and re* 
fularity ; the churches, of which that of La Puebla is the 
largest, are all handsome. The town is situated on a 
mountain; there is a chapel dedicated to St, Marguerita, 
with an oratory* After arriving atCampanct, going a little 
farther up into the interior towards the south-west, you 
find the little towns of Selva and San Sellas on the west ; to 
the south of them, Inca, Benisalcm, and Sineu; this again 
is one of the most fertile and charming parts of the island. 
The inhabitants collect a large crop of corn, wine, oil, 
almonds, fruits of every kind, besides carobs, and have in* 
tfoduced some silk-worms. The population may be estimated 
at about fifteen thousand inhabitants, who are all in easy 
fiircumstanccs. 

^elva is placed in a mountainous, though pleasant and 
agreeable situation, surrounded with small hills, and covered 
with trees and evergreens ; the earth is watered by several 
rivulets, which conduce at the' same time both to its beauty 
and fertility. The parish is consecrated to St. Lawrence 
the Martyr, and has ten chapels of ease depending pn it, 
such as hamlets and villages, among which are three 
vicarages, and several oratories and public chapels. 

Inca, Sansellas, and Sineu, are said to have been built 
by the Romans ; all these places are picturesque. Sineu 
was a flourishing city, or town, iu the time of the Moors ; 
their princes resided there, and after the conquest the kings 
of Majorca built a palace in that spot, where they fixed 

their 
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their court during part of the year. The parish thurtii ft 
very handsome; a convent of nuns is situated oft the plate 
where the ancient palace formerly stood, and without the 
town is a inonastery. The town of Santa Maria is not far 
from Sineu ; the population iS about two thousatid inhabitatits; 
the productions of their territoi'y ate nearly the same as those 
before mentioned. It cofttaihs onp parish chutch, called St. 
Marguerita ; the dependency is the Tillage of Santa Eugenia, 
where there is a curate, l^ursuing the road to Alcudia, you 
pass at some distance a large marsh, called Abufera, not f^ 
from the sea ; it is said to give rise to pestilential exhalations, 
which poison the air round it^ and produce all kinds of 
diseases, but it abounds in very large eels, and other fin6 
fish, besides water fowl. As the Abufera is on the east of 
Alcudia, at about three quarters of a league distance, the 
depopulation of that town h attributed to the stagnant 
waters of the pooh 

Account of several Towns and Villages men^ 
tioned in the preceding Road. 

Porreras is situated in a flat country, and contains about a 
thousand inhabitants ; there is a parish church consecrated 
to St. John the Baptist, a hospital with a public chapel, 
another chapel, called Puig Montesion, two schools, where 
children are taught grammar and to read and write,*and near 
the town a hermitage. The land abounds in wheat, oats^ 
tnace, oil, saffron, wine* and a quantity of cattle. 

Montuyri stands in a plain ; it is a very ancient town, and 
las a parish church and a bailiff-royal. There is neither river 
nor fountain, near, the inhabitants are obliged to procure 
vrater from wells and cisterns. The land produces corn, 
wine, and pasture for cattle. 

\ Petra is the poorest place in the island ; it has a parish 
church and a convent of the order of St, ffancis^ The vil- 

lagesi. 
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- I«g4» of Arlon end Villa Franca are under its jurisdiction, 
with a curacy in the one and a public oratory in the other. 

St« Juan is built in a plain, and derives its name from the 
parish church ; near it is a chapel consecrated to our Lady 
of Consolation ; this village is likewise in want of water* 
The productions consist in corn, wine, oil, and a few herds 
of cattle. 

Muro. This parish, dedicated to St. John the Baptistf 
bas a rector and twenty-one beneficiaries ; the town contains 
« convent, a good hospital, and several chapels ; it.abound9 
in all sorts of grain, fruits, vegetables, and a number of 
cattle. The village of Cas.telbiert is tlie dependency, an(i 
has a church and curate. 

St, Marguerita de Muro was a colony separated from the 
town of Muro in the ^iear 1300, by order of king James the 
Second ; it is situated on a mountain, and t^kes its namv 
from the parish church. Its dependency is the village of 
J^aria, where there is a church and curate. 

Caropanet is built on very rugged ground. The parish 
church is consecrated to San Miguel ; the service is performed 
by a rector and four beneficiaries ; its dependency is the 
village of Buger, where there is a church and a vicar. There 
is also a large chapel called from St. Michael, which was the 
ancient parish church. Formerly the town of Campanet waa 
in the jurisdiction of the city of Puobla, but don Pedro the 
Fourth, of Aragon, separated it; from that place, and 
Jiooioured it with the title of a royal city, about the year 
1366 ; it has a royal bailiiff and four jurors. There is but 
tittle water about Campanet, and its staple commodity is. 
oil. 

Inca is situated on a rising ground ; it contains about, nine 
hundred inhabitants, and has a parish church dedicated to 
San Addon and San Sennen ; three convents, one of Fran- 
ciscans, another of Dominicans, ^nd a third of Augustin 
nuns, who foxmcrly resided on the top of a very high moun- 
H tain 
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t»ih near thii town, where the chapel of St. Maty Mi^ 
dalea at present stands. At Inca there a hospital very well 
regulated, and a considerable market, which is frequented 
by great numbers of people from the adjacent villages. 
Water is very plentiful in the neighbourhood of this placc^ 
and the land around produces com, oats, oil, wine, caper»f 
almonds, fruits, and vegetables. It was originally a colony 
< of Catalonians. 

Binisalem stands on a mountain ; the parish church it 
Consecrated to San James ; it has several hamlets. A small 
qtsantity of silk is produced here; some cattle are fed in the 
neighbourhood. 

Senzellas. This little town is situated in a plain ; thci 
parish church is dedicated to St. Agatha, and has a rector 
and five beneficiaries ; the population is not considerable^ 
It has withm its jurisdiction the villages of Castrix and 
Beniali; the inhabitants of th^ latter village amount to 
about four hundred ; it has a church and a curate. Thid 
district produces com and wine only ; and the peasants feed 
a few hcrd$ there. 



ALCUDIA, 

The ancient city of Alcudia is situated on the noith-east 
coast of the island of Majorca^ and in the same ^rection 
from Palma, opposite Minorca, wbkh lies on the north-east* 
It is built between two large bays, which form a peninsula of 
the same name ; the one is the bay of Alcudia, between 
capes Farruch and Del Pinar, and is the largest; the other 
is the bay of PoUcnza, between capes Pina and Fromentelh', 
or Fromentor ; these bays are also called Puerto Mayor and 
Puerto Minor. This town stands on an eminence, about 
two miles from the sea ; it is surrounded with old walls, of 
great height, defended by two forts, protected by wide 

• dry 
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tJry ditches. Acceding to some authors this town is very 
ancient, but in the opinion of others, it was built after the 
ling of Aragon took Minorca; be that as it may, this 
place disputed the title of capital with Palma, aud it is 
said under the reign of James the Second to have been in 
a most flourishing condition. Charles the Fifth granted to 
the inhabitants the title of most faithful, as a recompense 
for the zeal they displayed towards their sovereign, when a 
conspiracy was carried on in 1521 * ; he exempted them 
from all taxes, and granted to the town the name and pri- 
vileges of a. city. 

In Alcudia there is a handsome parish church, conse* 
crated to the apostle St. James, a monastery of Fran- 
ciscan monks, a chapel, or oratory, and a hospital; two 
chapels, without the walls, and the grotto of St. Martin. 
About a century ago there remained above one thousand 
houses,, but the greater part were so old that they fell in, 
and the population within the town cannot be estiniated at 
present at above one thousand persons ; it is under the com- 
mand of a veteran colonel. This little garrison is composed 
of about forty infantry and a piquet of cavalry. It has a 
royal judge and four sheriffs, or jurors, appointed by the 
king. The depopulation may be attributed to the entire 
want of good water, as the inhabitants can only procure it 
from cisterns. The cultivation also has been neglected in 
tliis district, but the shbep furnish the most valuable and 
beautiful wool in the island. 

On leaving Alcudia, to visit the peninsula, between th^ 
two bays, on a little hill is the pretty chapel of our Lady 
of Victory ; and at a little distanpe a signal tower, built on 
a very high rock, from whence you discover, towards the 
east, all the western coast of Minorca, and part of that of 
Majorca. Below this rock, and on the sea-shore, is a point 

* Tke head of the faclioa was a tanner ^ the title was granted in 152^, 
vith several immunities, 

* also 
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also formed by a rock, named LaRoxa, on whicb an eight(ictii 
pounder is placed, directed towards the sea; all this part 
is stony and uncultivated. On taking the foad to th# 
north-west of AltUdia, at the distance of a league and a 
half, in a fertile and well-watered plain stands Pollenza. 

Pollcnza or Puglienza, also Pollenpa or Pollentia, is si- 
tuated on the north of the island of Majorca. This ancient 
little town, according to traduion^ was built for the pur* 
pose of replacing a Roman colony, founded in that situation, 
and on that account called Colonia, This assertion is sup- 
ported by several remains of acqueducts, which served to 
conduct the waters from the valley of Teruellas to this place ; 
on the other hand, it is said that the colbny was nearter the 
sca>and that the inhabitants established themselves on the pre« 
sent site of PoUenia to avoid drowning. This town evidently 
shews that the extent was formerly more considerable than 
it is at present ; it is a league from the sea, in a plain pro* 
tected from the north winds by several high hills. The in.* 
terior is well built, and the population amounts nearly t<^ 
• si^c thousand inhabitants, who are in easy circumstances. 
The style of architecture of the parish church is good, it is 
consecrated to our^Lady of the Angels; it has a pribf 
f nd nineteen beneficiaries, appointed by the order of Malta, 
vrhp hs^ve the same jurisdiction as that formerly exercised by 
the Knights Templars, to whom it belonged. There is a 
convent of Dominicans, ^nd a monastery of Jesuits, which 
was n^ver finished, on account of the suppression of that order^ 
a military hospital, sajti two chapels or oratories. 

The njoQri^gs in the p^rt of Pollenza are sufficiently deep 
tp admit Uiip? and g«U«ya; they are sheltered from all 
vri^d^, and 4^<9iPded by a tQwer with artillery. he environs 
a.re w^U cvltivtted; there are vines, olive-trees, and large 
flocks o( slji^cp^ thq principal productions are oil and 
wine, the latter, called montona, is exquisite, and particu- 
laily valued. 

Near 
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N«ar P(dlenza stands an insulated mountain, on the top 
t)f which is a chapel consecrated to the Holy Virgin. When 
the convent of nuns was destroyed, the inmates were re« 
moved to the capital. On the north are the ruins of the 
castle of PoUenza, Towards the uprth-cast the isle is ter- 
minated by a point advancing very ikr out into the sea^ 
and forming the cape of Fromentor. 

To the north-west is Palomera or Palumbaria, with a port 
covered by a rocky island, called by the ancients Columbria» 
Some coral has been found on this coast, and in the rocks. 
If you wish to visit the port of Soller, on the west of Pol- 
lenza, you must cross some very lofy mountains, thought 
to be the highest in the island ; Soller is a very small port ; 
the mouth is narrow and difficult, and is protected by a* bat« 
tery of several guns. At this port the ships receive their 
cargoes of oranges, which they export to foreign countries* 



Return from PoUenza to Palma. 

You descend into a beautiful and deep valley, defended 
from the winds by a chain of mountains on the north-west, 
and find, six leagues from Palma, the town of Ascorca, 
known as the sanctuary of Our Lady of Lluch ; it is a large 
and beautiful building, called the Collegia! of Lluch. The 
canons beat the title of St. Peter of Rome by a bull of Pope 
Alexander the Sixth • ; they are not numerous, but, in- 
cluding the ecclesiastic^nd the persons employed by them, 
the building contains about four hundred persons. This 

* It was a single parish which was united, ii» Uxc year 1381, to ^ chap^ 
xoyal of Our Lady of Lluch ; this is the name of a man who found t^ 
image of the Virgin in the bottom of a grotto. Tiie prior performs the sacred 
duties, but the town of Ascorca has beslctes, a chapel of ease, called*St. Pierre, 
which has within its jurisdiction the tittle village St, Lawie&ce de Citlobre^ 
Bdiirthesea. 
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bcautifur valley, so rich in flocks and olives, belongs to 
Ae collegiate. It abounds in springs of fresh w^ter, 
but the two principal arc Fortarit and Malano. The wines 
of Malvoisia and Montona are made here ; the surrounding 
hills are covered with trees, and a number of orchards and 
gardens, for the use of the collegiate ; the church of Nuestra 
Senora is magnificently disp^ed, and of a beautiful style of 
architecture ; the interior is ornamented with several dif- 
ferent kinds of marble found in the island ; there is one very 
fine piece of black marble, decorated with various jasper 
ornaments. The roof is supported by elegant pillars, likewise 
of marble. The inhabitants of the island perform pilgrimages 
hither, to pay their adorations to a figure of the Holy Virgin, 
which was found, as they say, in the year 1238, in the very 
spot where the college now stands. ^ 

Beyond the mountains, towards the south, you perceive 
St. Martial, a town with fwe thousand inhabitants, and 
Alaro, containing about two thousand .five hundred. The 
productions of this district consist of com, oil, almonds, 
silk, M'ine, figs-, and carrobs. The people keep silk-worms, 
and graze a number of herds of different kinds. Alaro was 
peopled by king James the Second ; it has a parish conse^ 
crated to St. Bartholomew. The government is composed of 
a bailiff aiid four jurors ; they have two villages under them, 
named Almadra and Consel. There are two oratories, or 
public chapefs, one at the ancient castle of Alaro, and the 
other under the protection of Our Lady of Refuge ; a t|i|rd 
is situated in the town of Almadra, On the north of Mar- 
tial, stands Bunola, founded by king^James the Conqueror. 
The population is said to amount to two thousand six hai|- 
dred persons. This district furnishes building wood, oil, 
and a large quantity of carrobs. When you arrive at the 
foot of the chain of mountains of Enfabeya, you perceive a 
place, supposed to be the site of a castle belonging to the 
Moorish kings. These mountains arc very ruggfCjd, but the 
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•iroii by wiiibli you ascend is broad, and very picturesque^ 
fiT>m the variety of prospects afforded by the mountains^ 
and the valley. From the suitlmit you perceive the vale 
bf * Solfet, ' pre^nting the appearancis of a forest of trces^ 
always green, and loaded with fruits and flowe!^ ; on de* 
icen^ihg you enter the most de)ightfdl part of tfa^ island. 
This valley is about three leagues and a half in eircumfer* 
ence. The centre is a plain, surrounded with lofty hilk, 
tbvered with ^oves of olive attd carrob trees* The plain vi 
iSlled with oranges and lemons, watered by an infinite numbcf 
of brooks, which all Unite beyond Salen 

This town is agreeably situated; the population amounts 
to about five thousand persons, who are all in eiasy circum- 
stances. Soler is' enriched by the exportation of oranges^ 
It is situated on a hill near the port, opposite Barcelona^ 
where the English take in their cargoes of oranges, lemons^ 
and wine, which are very abundant in this district* It ha^ 
one parish^ a rector, and twenty-eight beneficiaries ; ther^ 
is likewise one convent of Franciscans. It has two dependent 
villages, one mamed Fronclurt, with a church and curate j 
the other, Binaraixj with a public oratory. Besides these are 
the oratory, on the site of Castillo, the chapel of the hos- 
J)ital, another at St. Cathalina, and another on the sea 
shore, where St. Raymond de Penafort, according to tra- 
dition, embarkfed on his mantle, instead of a ship, to get to 
Barcelona, and in this manner made It voyage of one hun- 
dred and sixty miles in six hours. 

Two leagues furthclr along the north-north^we^t toast yott 
|)erccive a little hill uniting with several others, and descend 
into a deep valley, commanded on the north by a beautiful 
convent of Chartreux friars, called the monastery of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It was formerly a royal castle, built by 
don Martin, king of Aragon. It contains thirty-three 
tnonks, each of whom feiis three rooms appropriated to his 
own use, and a garden, where he may cultivate flowers and 
«. r f 2 vegetables. 
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vegetables. Strangers ate well received in the ipaonasitei^ 

^nd are permitted to lodge and board there three days, ^n4 

there is a very convenient buiklipg for t|ieir accommodatiofv 

The church and cloister are very fine. The lands in the 

neighbourhood of this hpi^se belong tp it, and produce every 

thing necessary for thp cloathing.and subsistence of the }X^ 

mates: corn, wine, oil, fiuits, vegetables, and stuifs, which act 

manufactured in the monastery. The revenue pf tfeeic mpnkf 

is far greater than their wants or cxpcnces ; they are tl|i^Gfoa:e 

-enabled. to giye a.way much in almsy and make Isyrge pre^^nts 

to those employed within their twalls. The town of Val de 

.Musa, or deMosa, which is opposite this institution, and 

^Iso 3ituated on a hill, contains a population of one thou? 

sand two hundred souls. All this district is not only fertile 

but luxuriant, and is poyered with fruit trees; it produces 

0.n abundance pf fruits, vegetables, and carrobs, and a little 

oil. The ijfihabitantSi feed large flocks of sheep and goats, 

and keep a few silk worms. In this village the house where 

&, Catherine Thomasa was born and educated is to he seen.; 

a, handsome iron cross is. erected in front of it. Her body, is 

deposited in the church- of the Augustines at Palma. She is 

highly venerated in ^he island, and her feast day is celebrated 

with much ppmp and magnificence. 

About a league fi;om this valley, after crossing thje moun- 
tains, you find the hermitage of St- Maria, which may be 
considered as the principal of a number of chapels, and 
where also some hermits reside. At length you. arrive at the 
town of Banalbufar, situated on the flat part of a mountain, 
part of which looks towards the sea, and is in the highest 
state of cultiyatiou. From the top to the bottom this moun- 
tain is cut into steps, like a flight of stairs, , and the earth is 
supported by little walls of, flint and stone, and by this 
means is entirely covered with beautiful vineyards. The 
town contains upwards of five thousand inhabitants, who 
make wine of different qualities; oil, and linen, and grow a 

quantity 
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<]tiaintity of excellent fruit. The district is within Ae juris- 
diction of the town of Esporias, of which the parish church 
is consecrated to St. Peter : it has a rector, and at Banalbu- 
far there is a curate, who serves the parish of the Virgin 
Mary. Within its dependency is Laiglesetta, a village, with 
a public oratory, where the nuns of Lolivar, now removed 
to Palma, formerly resided. Within this canton there is an 
abundant spring of water, which, running underground for 
the space of tVo miles, reappears at the village of Canct. 

At the distance of about three leagues, proceeding towards 
the south, you pass through Andracio or Andraig, a well- 
built town, containing near four thousand inhabitants. It 
has a port very convenient for boats about two miles from 
it ; the road to it is cut through flints and rock, and is of 
course very unpleasant. According to several inscriptions it 
is supposed, that this place was first peopled by the Greeks, 
and re^built by Don James the First : it has one parish. The 
land around it is poor, and produces nothing but oil ; on 
the north of Andrech the sorl becomes better; near the 
source of the Rierra, five leagues from Palma, there are 
some scattered dwellings, forming the village of Puigpugnent, 
in a large valley, the population of which may probably 
amount to one thousand two hundred persons. It has a 
parish, with a rector, and a beneficiary ; the dependency is 
Estallens, where is a church and vicar. 

The canton of Puigpugnent is watered by the Rierra and 
some other rivers ; it is planted with olives and several kinds 
viof fruit trees ; every house has an orchard attached to it ; the 
inhabitants graze some cattle and bring up a few silk-worms« 
From Andrech to Palma you pass through Galvia, a village 
consisting of about one thousand three hundred inhabitants. 
This little canton, as far as the sea^ presents an uneven 
mountainous appeaiance, though some parts are extremely 
fertile, and intersected with little woods. The productions 
^re cprn, carrobs, and oil; the people graze a few sheep, 
ai}d feed a quantity of swine. 

Ff3 Before 
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Before you enter Palma yoli ought to visit the littte p^ 
of Pagviera, and immediately afterwards s creek to wbicli 
the Christian knights gave the name of St Ponce, when they 
landed there with king James the First ; Alphon^o and ?edro. 
also disembarked at the same point, between the islands of 
Malgrat and del Toro. On the shore stands Deya, a village, 
containing about five hundred inhabitants, who obtain their, 
livelihood by fishing. Deya is built on an eminence, and 
the spiritual jurisdiction belongs to the parish of Valdemosa, 
from which it was separated, j^s to its temporal government, 
in the year 1550; it has a church and a vicar^ a bailif, 
and a Christian school. 



ISLE pF CABRERA AND OTHERS. \ 

The island of Cabrera stands high, and the 
extent is at least three miles from the south- 
west to the north-east, and is about two milesi 
and three quarters from east to west ^, It is 
steep at the edges, and the bottom is chiefly of 
alga, or sea-weed. Cabrera is separated from 
the island of Majorca by a gulph of more than 
four leagues broad. The passage is dangerous, ' 
on account of the storms which are qommon in 
this part of the sea, and the ^pirates of the 
coast of Barbary. Cabrera is uneven and moun^ 
tainous, and certain traces of its anqient inha- 
Iwtants are discoverable from the vestiges and . 
tuins of their habitations. The port is of suf- 
ficient size to admit a large fleet ; it is sheltered 

f AecdrdtDg to some »Yithon it !s two leagues in length aod-ive in btcadtlu 
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from the windsy and the mouth towards Ma- 
jorca. The magistrates keep a commwd?r aani 
guard in the castle or fort, where the malefac- 
tors are shut up. 

The centre of the island is ten miles from the 
cape of Salinas towards the north-east. Between 
this cape and Cabrera there are a number of 
shoals and several little islands ; there the fish- 
ermen generally go to cast their nets ; and there 
also in time of war the corsairs lie in wait to 
make prizes. The port is on the north-west of 
the island, where the cavern of Obispo (or the 
bishop) is situated. Tlie fort or dastle by 
which it is^ defended, is built in a mountain. 
The isle of Cabrera is now almost destitute of 
cultivation and inhabitants ; the garrison, evea 
in time of war, never amounts to more than 
forty or fifty men. It is said that the island 
takes its name' from the large flocks of goats 
which are fed there, There are also some woods 
that are cut at pai?ticular seasons, and are sent 
to Majorca, where they are sold. 

At the south-east extremity of Cabrera is a 
little island called the Imperial, situated so near 
the coast that there is no room for a boat to pass 
between. Qn the north you -perceive tl;ie little 
isle of Conejera ; it is the highest and most con- 
siderable of all those in the neighbourhood : the 
€xtrat from north-north-east to south-south- 
west, is about four miles; near it is Bedonda. 
Ff4 There 
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There are also several other little islands, which 
succeed each other, extending from Cabrera to 
the north towards cape Salinas. 



ILSE OF DRAGON ERA. 

The isle of Dragonera is situated on the 
western point of the islanc^ of Majorca, and is 
defended by two towers. This isle is about 
three quarters of a league long, and is nearly a 
quarter of a league distant from Majorca ; the 
jnpst considerable mountain in it is Popia, 
wh^re the principal fort is situated, guarded by 
a captain and some soldiers. The land is un? 
cultivated, but there is some game, and mari- 
time birds of prey, called espana, said to be 
very good eating, Some authors have thought 
that this island \yasi the Ophiusa, or Cplubria* 
of the ancients, either on account of its shape 
or the serpents which were found there. Near 
Dragonera you perceive several small islands* 

STATJSTIC^:^ ABSTRACT OF THE KINGDOM OF 
MAJORCA. 

fopuhiian. The kingdom of Majorca lost much of its 
ancient population in the year 1229, by the defeat of die 
Moors, and the carnage made by the Christians, in order 
\o revenge the death of th« celebrated viscount de Bearu, 

f Sfee Jieieafteri la the ^criptkm of the Pityuse ities, tb«t of Fromentc^ra. 
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William of Mbncade, and his brother. In th^ year 1301, the 
Jews, having been driven out of Spain on account of the 
exactions, usury, and corruption, which they introduced 
there, were also sent out of the island. Those who could 
no^ save themselves were robbed, and being obliged to hide 
themselves in the mountains, a great number perished* About 
the beginning of the fifteenth century Majorca was afflicted 
with famine for the space of ten years, and the commerce 
of the isle decreased together with its population. In 1403, 
the current of the little river of la Rierra was so strong 
that it carried away sixteen hundred houses, and drowned 
five thousand five hundred persons. In 1408 and 1444 a 
similar catastrophe occurred. A civil war succeeded to these 
disasters. The first insurrection was against the nobility, 
mnd lasted for three years. In 1464, all the Balearic islands 
rebelled, a fleet was fitted out by the rebels against John 
the Second, and was assisted by a French fieet, sent by Louis 
the Eleventh, who was desirous of taking vengeance on the 
house of Navarre. In this expedition a numbjBr of the 
islaiAiers perished. In 1475, the plague was brought from 
the Levant to Majorca, and caused great devastation. In 
j6l8 and l635, the Rierra made dreadful ravages in the 
island ; it inundated the fields, and rose to a tremendous 
height before it discharged itself into the sea. The populfi- 
tion, though it was thus diminished, still continued to fur- 
nish troops; they were obliged to enrol a regular militia to 
defend the coast against the Barbarians. The nobility of 
the kingdom4)f Majorca was once considerable, and made a 
figure in history, at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
We find them in the sixteenth century obliged to defend and 
intrench themselves in Alcudia against the peasants, who had 
revolted ; and in the middle of the same century, the nobi* 
lity, at the head of the militia, were engaged against the 
Africans, who endeavoured to invade the island. Since this 
^pochy the island of Majorca has suffered less from political 

disputes. 
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dilutes, Imt has never risen to that eminence ^irbich it i;^ 
said to have attained u^dcr the Moors. 

Even now the i^uinl>er of native inhabitant may amount to 
<me hundred and thirty-six thousand persons, amon^t w^om 
are reckoned one thousand and fi% secular priests, a thou^ 
sand monks and hcrmjts, six hundred cloistered nuns, and 
six hundred women, vo^uptaryy 9ng*g€^4 i^ the cilnaritabl^ 
institutions. 

Agricvlturt^ The agriculture of the island of Majoroa \^ 
in a flourishing condition. Th^ >(iildi^esj( of th^ climajte^ 
added to the fertility of the ^puntry^ bf^ ^iyen ti^ 
the islands of this kingdom the name of ^he lortpnate 
islands*. The groves of orange trees produce fruit which 
rivals that of Portugal and Malta; towards the end of 
June the vines are loaded with beautiful g^pes, '^'he carrofc 
tree, an evergreen, bears, towards the e^^ of ^uly, a fin^ 
red fruit, and at the same time the palm trees and J(lidis^ 
plantains are in perfection. The soil of Majorca may.b^ 
considered in two points of view, as requiring a di^ej^eneeof 
labour and cultivation : the mountains and hiigh laind% i)^ 
plains and valleys. 

The mountains in general are covered with tyees frooa top 
to bottom. There are a number of iirs, which make very 
good masts ; holm-oaks, of surprising growth and size, and. 
several other kinds of wood, useful to carpenters and ship- 
builders. The wild olives growing there are very vi^rous, 
and in great quantities. When they are grafted, they re- 
quire the care of the agriculturist, who, in order to protect 
them from the torrents that fall with great violence from the 
top of the mountains, and defend them against storms, sur- 
rounds them with low walls, and sometimes as many as 
thirty rows are placed in gradation one above another. 

In the plains and valleys there are some places lying very 
low, where the rain-water, and that which has flowed out of 

* Sbrabo, lib. 3. 
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ftmsiial coorte, is preserved. Tbtfi kind of land then hat 
the appearance of meadow ; if the seeds are sown the grain 
fMSf and swells without consistency. Angelica, wild celery, 
fnd a sort of jonquil, of which the cattle are very fond, are 
4bund here. 

The inhabitants are well acquainted with the soil of their 
island, which produces in abundance every thing necessary 
/or the wants of life. The flocks are beautiful, and furnish 
« great quantity of the finest wool. The cultivation of mul- 
berry-trees, which increases from year to year, is very use* 
ful (or feeding silk-worms ; and the produce of these crea- 
tures, besides what is sufficient for the employment of the 
inhabitants, may, perhaps, soon become an article of ex** 
Ipoitation. 

In the territory of Lluch they grow several kinds of com, 
and delicious figs, which are dried. They also graze cattle, 
at well as in the district of Campos, where the same re- 
sources are founds The canton of Santani is very fertile ik 
wheat and barley. That of Felonice produces great quan* 
tJty of difo'ent kinds of grain, and a good deal of brandy. * 

The plain between Felonice, Montuyri, San Juan, and 
]Petra, is considered as the granary of the isle. Com, wine, 
oil, fresh and dried figs, and braady, supply the wants of 
the interior. The plain of Manaco affords the same pro- 
-duetions. The district of Arta abounds iii olives, catile, 
and game. 

The eastern valley of Alcudia is very fruitful and rich. 
Grains of different species, honey-combs, olives, carrobs, 
tiemp, and every variety of fruit, abound in tlie orchards 
a^d gardens, as well as herbs, vegetables, &c« The village 
of La Puebla, in this valley, is :ficm'0U6 for its cucumbers 
and melons. / 

The lands about Selva, J^ca, and San Sellas, produce 
com, wine, oil, carrobs, ^fmonds, silk, and all sorts of 
j[ruit* The ^roand about Beniasalem prroduces excellent 

wine. 
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«frine« In the territory of Alaro they cultivate fig^/ tts wetl 
as all the articles which have just been mentioned. * 

The valley of Soler is famous for its beauty and fertility^ 
and is the pride of the islanders. The canton of the rnqfim^ 
tains of Bagnabufar abounds in wine and flax, which are ti\^ 
produced in many other parts of the isle. 

The Majorcans are reproached with habits and prejudices, 
whether proceeding from negligenceor the effect of tha 
climate, . which produce a lassitude injurious to their 
prosperity. They import as much as fifty thousand fanegas 
of wheat to supply the consumption of one: hundred an4 
thirty-six thousand inhabitants, who ate in possession of a 
territory of twelve hundred and thircy-foyr square miles> 
supposed to be the extent of the island ; and it is said, th^t 
there are large pieces of land that would be fit for hus- 
bandry, if they were properly cleared and prepared, as the 
grain produces at the rate of forty for one. It is also said, 
that the labourer makes use of defective instruments, and 
merely harrows the field instead of ploughing it. To obviate 
this reproach, the islander only wants to be provide! 
with good utensils of husbandry, and the facility ofdraining 
the lands now buried in swumps. 

Government has endeavoured to encourage the cultivation 
of mulberry-trees, by taking off all duties on silks, on their 
exportation from the island ; but this branch of industry is 
not yet very flourishing, as the mode of taking care of the 
mulberry-tree must first be thoroughly understood, and the 
. silk-worms require continual and minute attention* In some 
parts the want of water is an obstacle to their production. 

The finest European fruits and vegetables might here be 
more cultivated and varied. 

Industry and Commerce. The Majorcans manufactures 
coarse cloth, very strong, for their own use, and a* large 
quantity of corded woollen stuff, which is exported into Ca- 
talonia and the kingdom of Valencia* There are also looms 

for 
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for tsipestiy, .blankets, and sashes, all in wool,* -exported 
to Malta, Sardinia, into the kingdom of Valencia, and even 
tx) Americaf \They . manufacture the silk in the island, and 
make several stuffs .usqd by the inhabitants. It ib the same 
with thfir linen cloths, some of which are very fine. The 
coarse canvass they fabricate for the use of the marji^^i» ex- 
ported. Th^ Majorcans make brooms, paniers, and baskets, 
out of the leaves of the palm tree, which are transported 
into Spain. These islanders have been famous for their 
inlaid work, and s^ill have the reputation of being very ex- 
pert in this manufacture. Thb branch of commerce turns 
out greatly J,e their advantage. At Palma there is a glass*' 
house ; and at Petra a paper manufactory, but both are of a 
very inferior quality. They have a drawing-school, and two 
printing-houses at Palma. The brandy made there is thought 
fine ; there is also a distillery for orange-flower water. 

For the interior' commerce of the island, the Majorcan^ 
po^ess in 

' Wheat 507,228 fanegas. 

Barley.. 178,280 

Oats .'. .'. 121,760 

Vegetables and small grain 107,420 

and they export about 12,000 fanegas of 
bean'^^bnly. 

Iq oil ' 2,081,970 arobas, 

half of which at least is exported. 

In oranges and lemons iJ4,000 millions, 

of which 14?,000 millions are ea^tported. 

la. almonds •••.^ 11,944! 

of which 1 1 ,400 arc exported. 

In figs , 12,000 quintals; 

almost the whole are consumed in the 
island. 

In wine ..•.?"...•.. ...• ..•• 9^2,748 arobas^ 

6f which the natives consume 575,fi30^ 
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In brandy *..* 3j',400 arolNts^ 

half of which is exported. 

In hemp «...«m.«*..* 6000 quintalsi 

Flax, ahout • .••. ••••••••• 300 

Silk, nearly 400 

Horned and large cattle m <•»•• 6000 

Sheep 61,330 

Goats 33,620 

Pigs *. 2,500 

Horses ..••.. • .•... 2000 

Beasts of burthen, in hiules and asses, 

about ., 5000 

The wines are excellent. The lightest and finest, though 
frisky and delicate, are Muscadel, Malvoisia, Pampot Roda^ 
and Montona. 

ITje oxen are small and feeble. The sheep large, with 
beautiful and heavy fleeces. The pigs are large and fat, 
weighing from three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
pounds. Game is very plentiful, and consists of hares, rab- 
bits,, snipes, thrushes, partridges, quails, &,c. , Poultry is 
very common. 

They make cheeses, some of which arc very good, with 
goats' and sheeps' milk. Out of eight hundred quintals ma,* 
nufactured there, tnorc than half are exported to Spain, 
where they are esteemed a great delicacy. 

The balance of trade relatively to what they sell to, and 
receive from, foreign countries, is greatly in their favour, 
and the profit must be considerable. 

Table of Exportation. 

French livres. 

Oils to the amount of 11,000,000 go to England and 

Holland. 

Wines..,. •••••••.•, .,• 6s2,590 to Spain and Ame* 

ricd. 

Brandy 
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Bhtiuly 177*000 to Spain and Ame- 
rica. 

Oranges and lemons 200,000 to France. 

Almonds 60,000 to France. 

Cheeses 40,000 to Spain. 

Capers, about 7000 to Spain. 

BeaDS • 40,000 to Spain. 



' 15,2091690 French livres. * 

And tlii^ sum is merely from the produce of the ^arth, not 
including some articles of manufacture which must increase 
it. The inhabitants receive in exchange corn, salt provi« 
sions, sugar, coffee, lice, different sorts of snuff, cloth, silk 
stuffs, linens of different qualities, hosiery, hardware, medi- 
cinal drugs, planks and building wood, powder and shot for 
sporting, &c. All these things together, may, perhaps, 
amount to the value of about 2,996,000 French livres. t So 
that there remains in favour of the Majorcans the sum of 
9^,213,590 livres t annually. A commercial balance, which, 
taking into consideration the number of inhabitants, and the 
extent of territory, cannot be surpassed by any country in 
Europe. 

Carts and Carriages. The island of Majorca, destitute of 
navigable rivers, is also without any highways convenient 
for travelling. The roads are in bad condition, and much . 
out of repair. All the land carriage, from the interior to 
the sea, is on the backs of mules ; and the carts used in this, 
country are of a clun^sy form, and heavy and difficult to 
draw. They consist of a platform of boards fastened toge- ^ 

* A!)Ottt 508,732/. 18j. 4rf. English currency, 
f About 124,833/. 6(. 8</. sterlii^. ^ 
I About 383,899/. lU. 8(f. sterling. 

Act 
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thcr, joined to a very large beam. Across the bottom is a. 
heavy axletree, likewise of wood, to this, two broad 
flat wheeh, surrounded by an iron hoop, are fixed, and the 
axletree turns. The mules by which it is drawn are harnessed 
by the neck, and fastened to an enormous yoke, longer 
than the breadth of the cart, extremely inconvenient to the 
pace and draught of the animals ; this cart will not hold 
any thing of weight, and is slow in its progress. The car- 
riages of Majorca are a]§o very heavy and ill-contrived, but 
it must be owned they are more suitable to the state of the 
roads, which are full of stones and ruts, large enough to 
overturn and break to pieces any lighter vehicle. 

Natural History, The productions of the mountainous soil 
of Majorca would undoubtedly present a wide field to the 
curiosity of the naturalist. Nothing of the natural history 
of the country will be mentioned here, beyond what comes 
within the first glance of the traveller. 

It has been said that mines of gold and silver were found 
in the island of Majorca. The geographers, after Pliny, 
have given credit to an opinion that nothing tends to prove. 
The same observation applies to the quantity of preciolis 
stones, reported to have been discovered here ; but there are at 
least very fine quarries, which furnish articles very valuable 
on account of their utility. 

At Andraig, Puigpugnent, Bunola, Banubufar, &c. they 
find marble striped red and M^hitc ; and at Alaro, a 
clouded marble ; in which the shape of the spots resembles 
almonds, it is black and white, and takes a very fine polish; 
the natives call it amandrado. 

At Arta and E&tellans the finely varied and ver}- interesting 
grottos of stalactites are also to be seen; you likewise meet 
with fossil wood. At Benabufar they work a quarry of 
excellent building stone, and at Beninsalen, a square and 
flat 8toT|e, very convenient for the pavement of churche* and 
ti^ floors of houses. At Arta and Menacor, stones with 

tht 
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the impression of leaves on them, and mill-stones axe found ; 
at EstellanSy very fine stones for the use of cutlers; at 
Santani and Lluch Mayor, a kind of sand stone, not sub- 
ject to cracking. 

In several districts of the island good slate, chalk-stone, 
plaister, and mixed stones, formed of calcareous, vitrifiable, 
and refrangible parts, are fouiid. 

In the marshes of Campos a quantity of natural salt is 
discovered, from which a considerable revenue might be de- 
rived, if they were worked on a grand scale. In the district 
of the town of Campos is a warm spring of mineral water, 
called the holy, or St. John's fountain; is is sulphureous, and 
thought salutary in several complaints. 

This island should be fertile in curious plants and simples 
of all kinds ; it abounds in capillaire, lavender, rosemary, 
thymey wild-thyme, marjoram, marsh-mallow, jonquil, and 
ivild-celery ; they also cultivate saffron, and an abundance 
of roses in all parts. 

There are some birds of prey, particularly the hawk, but*^ 
venomous animals, af d the dreadful effects of their poison, 
are but little known. 

T^ coral fishery is carried on in the bay of Alcudia, 
during the months of July and Augtist. 

. Character f Dress, Manners^ and Language. The manners 
of the Majorcans' are the same as those of the Spaniards, 
but resemble the Catalonians most strongly ; they make both 
excellent soldiers and sailors. The 4ress of the .peasants is 
a cap, which covers their short hair, a jacket down to the 
waist, large breeches, and shoes tied with a string ; above 
the breeches they have a sort of frocks, like the brewers i)^ 
France. On holidays, the peasant throws off this dress, 
and wears that of the Spaniards in the time of don Jamea 
the First ; a black cap, a large ruff round their necks, and a 
great hat, tum^ up on both sides ; the citizens are. dressed 
like those of other towns in Europe. There is very littlt 
- Vol. III. o g differenct 
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difference perceptible in the costume of the womeiiy from the ' 
lady of quality down to her waiting-maid, and from tke 
citicen's wife to the country-woman ; both in the house and 
out of it the roodeof drjcss is the same, and the only distmction 
isthe itufiB which are used. Thdrneat and simple head-dress 
.is called rebozillo; it if made with a double handkerchief; 
the top part covers the head» and is tied under the chin, 
leaving only the fac^ exposed, then extending over the 
fhoulders, and falling down half of the back, the two ends 

' meet, 'cross, and. tic before. Among the wealthy, the 
xebozillo is an expensive article of dress, • on account of thc^ * 
cmbroidoiy and lace, * The head-dress worn by the peasant 
is generally made of coloured India muslin, and on holidays, 
of plain muslin, adorned with a coloured silk ribbon. The 

'^* dress is composed of a whalebone corset, covered mth black 
^ilk, the^leeves very narrow, and coming down as lo^ a^the 
elbow ; this corsetis adomechwith silver buckles or buttons ; 
the pctticolt is ^lack, or white, or Indian ; within'doors 
the ladies wear bli^ck petticoats, ornamentedr'with long 
fringe, made of silk, cotton or worsted ; the. country-women 

^ wear a sort bf necklal^e^ under the chin, but those used by 
the ladies are' sometimes of great value; they arc made of 

. pearls, which passing under the rebozillo, «conTCs very low 
before, and from the end is suspended a cross of gold, or 
♦hahdsome medal ; as an ornament, the women of forttine 
wear a gold chain hanging along the petticoat, and some- 
times a chain of the same metal from the corset, to which a 
valuable medallion is fixed ; in other respects, they have all 
their fingers covered with rings, and make use of watches, 

' bracelets, and other trinkets. When they go out, they wear a 
mantle like those in Spain, and carry in their hands a fan 
and a long chaplet, ornamented with gold beads, and a 
cross of the same pfietal. The generality of the Majorcan 
women, like the Spanish,' pay great attention to dressing 

their 
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their feet well ; ^heir shoes are made vcfy ueatly, and with 
high heels. 

The Majorcans pique themselves on their fidelity to their 
sovereign ; tliey are devout withwit being bigots ; their-, 
manners are soft and piepossessing. The womqp have a 
great deal of natural elegance. ^ 

Palma has a theatre like those in Spain, where thejnjome- 
times act tragedy and sometiAies comedy, but both are always 
si|cceeded by a tonadillas. 

People of, distinction, citizens, men of business, mejr- 
chants, and sailors, speak Castilian, but the langu^e, 
spoken amon^ the., rest of the islanders is certainly a cor- 
ruption of several others ; it is a jargon, the origin of which 
it would be difficult to trace. The authors who have writteu 
on the Balearic Islands, say that the Limousine tongue^if 
made use of, but this language is nothing more than a 
dialect diflferently pronounced, and spoken in the southern 
provinces of France. The Balearic consists at once of 
Grcjek, Latin, Arabic, fatalonian, Languedocian, and Cas- 
tilian, interspersed with 3yriac, Carthaginian, and VaiwJfJl 
qr Gothic words, or is rather a strange mixture of all- 
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ISLE OF MINORCA, 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The island of Minorca, Menorica (Insula 
Minor) or the smaller compared with Majorca, 
and second of the Balearic Isles, is long and nar- 
row, forming a part of a circle from the south-east 
end to the north-westj the hollow part is towards 
the south. ,This island is thought to be thirteen 
leagues in length at the longest part, and near 
thirty-eight leagues in circumference; it lies 
about ten leagues to the north-east of Majorca, 
and fifty east from the mouth of the Ebro. 
Minorca has successively fallen under the do- 
minion of the Carthaginians, the Romans, the 
Vandals, the Moors, the Aragonese, and the 
Castilians, and for the space of a century (1708) 
has been in the possession of the House of 
Austria, the English, French, and Spaniards, 
by turns. 

The isle of Minorca stands in the middle or 
a number of little rocks, banks, and islands; on 
the south the; shore is level. The air is hioist, 
and the soil dry ; the water is not so ^ood as at 
Majorca, and the temperature less pleasant 

The 
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The administration of Minorca is divided into 
districts, or terminos, the chief towns of which 
are Ciudadella, Mahon, Alayor, Ferarias Mer- 
cadeL The principal ports are, Mahon, on the 
east; Fomelia, on the north; and Ciudadella, 
on the west The isle is level, and there is only 
one mountain remarkable for its loftiness^ 
called Monte Toro. 

Road from Mahon to Ciudadella. 

A very good and easy road^ convenient for carriages and 
krtillery, begins at the batteries of St. Charles, and crosses 
nearly the whole length of the island. The port of Mahon 
is on the east, and Ciudadella on the west. This road is 
owing to the ingenuity of the English, who were in pos* 
session of Minorca from the peace of Utrecht till 1758, that 
is, during half a century ; they re-entered it in 1763, an$l 
the Spaniards took it from them in 17S2. 

MAHOI?. 

Mahon, or Port Mahon. The name and foundation of 
this city is attributed to a Carthaginian captain, called 
Mahon, or Magon ; it is the principal town of the Terminos, 
which is surrounded on three sides by the sea, east, south, 
and west, and towards the north by the territory of Iiayor, 
or Alayor* 

The town of Mahon is situated on rocks, standing on the 
left bank ai the port, on entering from the sea, which it 
commands, and this elevated situation gives it the advan* 
t^g^ of a pure and healthy air. Part of the houses have no 

og3 other 
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other fbuniation than the rocks, rendered hoUow \y the 
water, a circumstance that in the course of time may prove 
very dangerous to the edifices. They are in general built • 
with taste, vniany are terminated in the Italian style, 
by a terrace, and nearly all have a cistern, more or less 
large. There is no public building worthy of observation. 

The parish church is tolerably well built, as well as three 
convents*, but without any exterior ornament. ' 

The government office is spacious, badly laid out, and 
without any thing remarkable in its appearance. 
■ T4ie hotel of Ayuntamiento is only one story high, or- 
hament^d with'three iron balconies, and above is a clock[; on 
tfie ground' floor there arc prisons. •• 

' The hospital is large enough to contain sixty invalids ; 
•there are some private schools* for both sexes. 

The streets are narrovir, rough, uneven, and paved with 
flints ; a century ago there were none at all. 

Mahon was formerly surrounded with walls; there is 
nothing now left but one of the gates, which serves as an 
entrance to a new street, leading to the suburb $ these walls 
were supposed to have been erected by the Moors. .The 
principal, called the pllace of arms, is square, large, and 
handsome ; on one side is a barrack, two stories high, well 
built, and containing twelve hundred soldiers; the other 
three sides are surrounded with houses, which are* very 
irregular and disagreeable. 

The Alameda is an alley of trees, at the bottom of the 
town, on the bank of the port; the vegetation is very feeble; 
it is the only place that can be considered as a promenade ; 
near it is a well, which is very useful from the abundance of 
water. 

- ♦ Twb of monks and one of ntttw; ©lie built Sn thcifte^ntli century, ini 
<ke otlicr two in the seveAteentfa, t 

The^ 
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The Celebiftted port of Mahon is, without floubt, one ^f 
the iitiest, safest, and most couvenientin the Mediterranean; 
a large fleet.of ships of the line can enter and lie at anchof * 
there convcjifently. This has given rise to the proverb: 
** June, July, August, and Port Mahon» are the best ports in 
the Mediterranean"*. At the entrance there are some 
shoals^ but within the Ships are sheltered from all winds. 
It is near a league and a half in extent, and contains four 
islands, viz. 

The King's Isle, so called because ^Iphonso the Third dis- 
embarked there in 1287, where there is a very neat hospital, 
built by the English ; it consists of three buildings, sur- 
rounded by a large court, the two wings arc terminated by 
a pavilion, and garden. In the court are three wells for the 
use of the house ; there is room for upwards of five huhdrcif 
invalids, and a bed for each. 

The Isle of Quarantine. This name relates to the estab- 
lishment kept on foot thei^e, and its destination. It is a 
building of two stories, the first is for depositing goods ; the 
magazines are merely closed with wooden grating, to give 
free circulation to the air ; above are the rooms intended 
£ov those '\Y ho are obliged to perform quarantine. 

The Isle of Lazaret joins Minorca by a little bank of solid 
sand, but almost always covered with water. This island 
was intended for the reception of sailors, passengers, and 
merchandizes, coming from countries infected with the 
plague, as those in the Levant^ and places suspected of 
contagion, such as the United Stc^tes of North America. 
The building intended for that purpose will be one of the 
best contrived in the Mediterranean, when it is finished* 
On the left bank of the port, and opposite the isle of 

* Junio, JuUo, Agofte y piierte Mahon, los mejores puertoi del Mediteran- 
-neo ito. Hhe smM Uung is siUd of Cartbagena. 

G g 4 . Lazaret^ 
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Lazaret, is the borough St. Charles, also called Neuva 
Ravalla; it is inhabited by Reamen who fish on the coast. 

The Isle Redonda is a circular mass of rocks. This isle 
forms a narrow canal between itself and the former one ; it 
is situated at the end of the port, and joins the isle of 
Minorca by a wooden bridge in front of the tovm ; they have 
established an arsenal, and magazines intended for the re- 
ception of masts, sails, cables, rigging, and every thing 
necessary for the equipment of vessels. A commandant of 
marine and the officers of administration reside*^ there. Th^ 
little island is surrounded with walls, defended by square 
towers and artillery; the communication from it with 
Mahon is by a bridge of wood very well built. 

Stocks for ship-building are established on the right bank 
of the port. You also see sheds, built upon stakes, for 
the purpose of sheltering small vessels, such as yachts, sloops, 
gun-boats, and others. 

A mole, thrown up by nature, borders on the road of the 
port of Mahon, as far as the bay or cale figuiera; on this 
mole several edifices are placed, such as magazines, of two 
stones, containing cables, sails, rigging, cordage, anchors, 
&c. for merchant-ships, a quarantine-office, a custom- 
house, &c. 

The Cabo Mola, or promontory, situated on the east, at 
the entrance in the road of tK^ port, is very high, and joins 
the island by a narrow mass of sand. The English had an 
idea in contemplation of insulating and fortifying it, after 
they retook the isle in 1798. The cape would then have 
been inaccessible all round, if they had removed the sand 
on the side of Mahon ; they had also erected telegraphs * 
on all the most elevated parts of the island, but they were 
taken down since the reentry of the Spaniards into Minorca, 

* The English teleipraphs are unlike the French, both in ahtpe anfl xoe- 
chanisin, bat can make more communications in less tiaoe. 
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in Jttney 180^. At a short distance from cape Mda stands the 
signal tower, to correspond with mount Toro, which i$ 
again connected with other points ; the signals are conveyed 
during the night by fires, and in the day-time by flags. 

You arrive at the town by two roads^ the shortest is tha 
most difficult and disagreeable ; it is by this road that all the 
drains and sespools of the city are emptied, a circumstance 
that renders it very disgusting; the other is less steep and 
fatiguing, but you cannot ascend it without passing under 
the cannon of fort St. Philip; the carriage of goods is done 
by mules, as the road is not fit for vehicles. 

The name of Fort St. Philip was as liEunous in the ma* 
ritime wars in the last century, between France and Spain^ 
against the English^ as that of Port Mahon. To arrive at 
this place you must pass by the Ravalla Nueva, or the 
borough San Carlos, situated half way from the town and 
Castle St. Charles. In this place are some fine barracks of 
free-stone, ornamented with flags, where the officers lodge; 
they are sufiSciently large to contain three thousand soldiers. 
There is a square place where a battalion can manoeuvre 
\i\ih perfect convenience ; behind this place is another build« 
ing erected by the English* in which there is room for two 
hundred men. The fortress of St. Philip occupied a space 
of about a league in circumference ; nothing now remains 
but the site, covered with ruins of the ancient fortifica* 
tions, consisting of redoiibts, covered-ways, casemates^ 
mines, &c. The whole have been blown up, and eveiy 
thing completely destroyed, by the particular direction of 
&e Danish government, in 1805. There is nothing left in 
the centre but some small edifices, a corps de garde» and 
an inhabited part. Further up the bank of the port you 
see Fort Phillipet ; it consists of a tower and a battery 
below. 

The Terminos, or district of Mahon^ comprehends- the 
city, the borough San Carlos or Itavalla Nueva, San Luis, 

It Biniatap; 
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Biniatap, und , about cme hundred and forty fartn^ 6r 
Saanofts, and th^ po{nilftti<>n imay perhaps amount to betntecn 
iKirenteen and eighteen thousand persons. The village of 
St. Luis and Biniatap have nothing remarkable in them; 
except, that at the fonnsr place, a fair is hdd on the 25th 
o(i^ug\ist, ^hkh is numerously atttended by the inhabitants 
tof the Terminos de Mahon. . 

About fyur leagues and b^ half from Mahon is the bft* 
tfUgK of Alayor, the chie^ town of the Terminos of that name, 
containing about one hundred and twelve hamlets or manors, 
and rather more than four^thpusan^ people, in a place about 
four Ij^ucs in length, and tkree and a half in breadth. It 
is bounded on the west and sou$h>-west by th|j sea ; on ^he 
$outh-^ast by the territory of Mahon ; and on the north by 
that of Perarias. Alayor is situated on the left of. a lilgji 
road leading from Mahon to Ciudadella. The stree^^re , 
Uneven, crooked, narrow^ and ill paved ; thou^ the houses 
are well lyiilt. . Yo^ see, on entering this town, a church, 
built of firee stone, of a very simple style of architecture on 
ifte outside; the interior is decorated with sculpture, and 
ttdomed witli paintings, Jikc all the other churches in thi$ 
island. There are some works of ja native of Majorca wof* 
fty of ojbservation. He was entirely self informed, never 
iaving met wifh an opportunity of seeing any but very im* ^ 
perfect models, and by his own natural taste became a very 
distinguished sculptor ; there are some altars ' to be seen 
which' are very well executed, as well af. some statues in 
^ood, finely carved ; he excelled principally in the capitals of 
,'pillars,*and in ornaments, foliage, and fruits ; the delicacy 
and taste of his performances tae easily distinguished. 

Thfe parish church is ancient, and the architecture 
Oothic. 

The monastery of Cordeliers, built in the seyenteenlb 
*«ntuty, contains « large ankl Irandsorac church; the mo- 
nastery and cloister ate very.cittensiye. The court is 8quAIt^, 
and the cloister adoiAed with a gallery on the first story. 

Ther« 
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TkcFe is a hospital, and a barrack capable of containing ' 
m detachment of two hundred and fifty men« The town is 
well provided with cisterns, filled with fresh and salubrioitf 
water. 

The environs of Alayor would be agreeable^ if the rug- 
gedness of the roads, was not such an obstacle to travelling. 
There are some thick plantations of trees, and at a little 
distance an Englishman has laid down a beautiful turf, co- 
vered with oaks, which preserve its verdure, and form a per* 
feet shade from the rays of the sun. * , - . ^ 

About one league from Aiayor, <]:cturniBg by the ited 

:. from Ciudade^a, you meet with Mercadal, the chief taw& 

of the Terminos Mercadal, a^id of^Fera^ias, which oontaing 

some hamlets and manors* The population on the whole 

amounts to two thousand souls. 

Mercadal is nearly in the middle of the* island^ on t)i6 
^reat road. Its streets ar^ narrow, winding, and unequal, , 
ill 'paved and worse repaired, though this is the principal 
road in the island, the statibn of the troops and military, 
and other convoys, which go or return between Mahon and 
Ciudadella. The public edifices consist of the old parish 
church, which is falling into decay, and a new onej This 
village is situated in the least salubrious country in Minorca. 
During the extreme heats, the inhabitants Me afflicted with 
a number of obstinate. fevers, and, duiing one part of the 
year, are obliged to make use of well water,, which is hard , 
and bitter, for their own drinking, as the great public cit- 
tern is often dry during the summer, a season in which more 
water is consumed, and less rain falls. The territory of this 
village is about five leagues and a half in length, and four 
and a half in breadth. . . 

A little more than four leagues from Mercadel and in its 
Terminos, is the village of Ferarias, very near. ' the , great 
road fr(UH Ciudadella to Mahon ; it is worse built and has a 
loss agreeal^k appeai^^nce than the fonn«r. The English 

have, 
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liave, however, constructed barracks for two htindred sol- 
diers, and a tent for the officers. Few of the inhabitants 
are husbandmen. The greater number indeed occupy them- 
selves in hunting, as the game is in great abundance. The 
territory pf Ferarias is five leagues in length, and two 
in breadth. 

Mount Toro, at a short distance from Mercadal, is the 
most considerable mountain in the island, which it com- 
mands on all sides. Its base is some miles in circumference, 
and its form that of a cone cut fla(t at its summit. Its as- 
cent is by a rough and -difficult road, and becomes very 
steep at its termination. On the side of the declivity there 
is a low wall, composed of stones without any cen^nt, that 
is broken down in some places. The plain is occupied by 
an Augustine monastery, more large than beautiful, where 
there is a miraculous image of the Virgin, which attracts 
a crowd in all parts of the year. Penitents o£ both sexes 
scale Mount Toroy like Mount Serat, bare-footed. Jhis place 
affords a most extensive prospect, comprehending the whole 
island, with Majorca at a distance. Here the English erected 
a telegraph. 

Mount St. Agatha is situated to the north-west of Merca- 
dal, and rises above several mountains, by which it is sur*. 
rounded. They were covered with trees and plants, but 
time and rains have destroyed them, and left only bare rocks, y 
some overturned and others half rent. Upon the summit of 
St. Agatha is a chapel of the same name, held in great 
veneration. Perhaps in the time of the Romans it possessed 
fortifications, for some remains are still visible. On the . 
highest part of the top wa^^^rmerly a fort ; in the lowest 
are vast cisterns, formed by the Kand of man, and £istened 
by \ very fine and durable cement. 

The whole of this canton is inhabited* by shepherds, whose 
flocks live upon a part of the mountains. The valley be- 
neath is abundantly fert^e, and, together with the. pretty 
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domain of Adaya, is secured from the north winds by Mount 
St Agatha. This territoiy is more interesting than any 
part of the island, possessing a very abundant stream, which* 
is a considerable advantage for watering. The gardens and 
orchards of Adaya are well cultivated, and produce very fine 
figs, and the best oranges and olives in IV^inorca; besides 
these fruits . there jv^e excellent water melons, many other 
agreeable productions, vegetables, and charming walks. 

Ciudadella, Jamna, the capital city in the island of Mi- 
norca, was in the fifth century the see of a bishop, * and 
is situated at the nprth-west, eleven leagues from Mahon. 
It was the residence of the governor of the island, who is 
commonly a brigadier-general in the armies of his Catholic 
majesty, and of the administration, which takes cognizance 
of all affairs, whether civil, criminal, or military. The ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction is under an ofHce, at 'the head of 
which is a master, who holds from the metropolitan of 
Tarragona; There is also a commandant of the marine 
and a ministci* or*intendant of the finances, who arc inde- 
dependent In their department, and render no account ex* 
cept to the king. 

This' city is said to have been considerable in the time 
of the Romans and Carthaginians, but it has greatly fallen 
off from its splendour : even Mahon disputed the superiority 
when the English established their tribunals and the seat of 
government in the island. 

Ciudadella is built at a^ little distance from the coast; 
its port is smalt and marshy, formed by a canal, bounded 
by rocks. On the right anc^ left are towers,, corresponding 
with each other, to repeat the signals ; there are two can- 
nons of a large calibre, upon swivels, sufficient to stop a 
privateer. The entrance or the mouth is difficult to pass. 
The city is surrounded in part with ancient wails^ con- 

#SuSeven)i,A.D.41l* 
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ttructed by the Moors ; the rest is moderoy formed of bas* 
lions and curtains, built with hewii stone. The interior coni> 
tain« nearly seven hundred houses, some of which are very 
pretty. The street;^' shew the antiquity of the city, and are 
what they ought to be in these climates, narrow and shady 
.. to' cut <]ff the beat of the suh. The pavement is, of large 
unhewn stones, and 'm the city are a cathedral^ two phutches* - 
three convents, and a hospital. 

The cathedral is situa^ neaf the middle of the city, and 
is large, lofty, deep, and flanked by a beautiful' square 
tower, terminating in a building of an octagonal shiq)e in 
bewn stone. Tbfey behave that tliis church, built in the 
^ tiiird century, has replaced that which niuit have existe4 
be%e the time of St. Seyerus. * ' 

The Franciscan convfent is near the ^lace of arms. This 
monastery is large, has handsome and fine halls; some 
of them at** used as places of education for ^oung ]^ple, 
and 6)ie for surgery. The exterior of the cliurcb is* very ' 
simple, btit it^is suifficietilly ornamented in the insi4e. 

The chtirch c>f tKe Augustinesis remarkable for a dome,''^ 
tnd some ornaments in the interior choif are grdnd. This, 
convent ks situated near Port Mahon, and has a cloister, a 
library, and a hall for theology. 

The monastery of St. Clara contains a number of nuns of 
an order of admirable piety. 

The government house is ftear a b'astion ; its" principal 
part is towarftb the city;*the fi'rs^ story has a communication' 
with tfie ramparts. The view on this side is very agreeable, 
it commands ajt ooce part of the territory of Ciu^adella and 
a great extent of sea, over which may be seen, in the ho*- - 
rizon, the island of Majorca. On the side of t}ie place of ' 
- arms is a garderf. The officef, who commands in this place 

in the oame of the governor, who resides at Mdiion, inha^ : 
-' Aits this large building.' . ♦ 

The hospital contains perhaps two biindred invalids^ and 
fa ^iPprgpriated to the poor inhabitanU of tjic city. ' 

.The 
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* %€ fbur quarters are ^oi^tfuctcd for lodging the troops. 
Qne n bomb proof, aftd large enough to admit three hundred 
menj it is near Port Majorca^ the second />ver the armory, 
and the third is capable of accommodating the lame (um- " 
ber as the first : the fourth is intended for a detachment of 
cayalry. ' In general there are not more than half this num- 
b<?t of mtn in the garrison. • ^ 

Beyond this city, near to one of the towers of thfe canal, 

^is a diurch dedicated to St. Nicholas, the patron of ma-, 
Tillers. The church is qovexcd with votive offerings deposited 

■ by the sailors. 

On leaving Port Mahon, we observe the beautiful monas- 
tery of St. Antony, 'f he cKurch aiid convent ar<f built of * 
<fi^ finest stbue,; the garden is pftasaht and wtfil cultivated. ^ 
>Many other gardens, containing both fruit aid vegetables, 
are situated in the neigEbou|hood of this capjtal. Ciuda«^ 
della iy the principal town of the Tcrmino of jth^ same name, 
which is above five leagues and a half long, and two leagues 
tlirfee quarter! wide; it confaiiis nearly a hundred 'and forty 
Kamlets or manors ; aod the total population a^t>uins'to 
aboMt eight thousand' persons. Thus, -though ;jn thi^ t^ri* 
lory^ the bishop, the o%ial, an4 pearly all (he nx^bility of 
Minorca residet Mahon has nearly double the number of 
inhabitants. ' * ^ 

We cannot positively determine the strength of the island, 
a$ it depends upon circumstances. When it was retaken by ,'^ 
tlie English in 1798, the Spaniards had in it six thousand 
troops, and' the English, excepting the naval force that 

; blockaded MinoTca, disembarked only three thousand sol* 
diers. ' When the Spaniards, four years after, were reinstated, 
they left a garrison with three thousand infantry, on« 
thousand five hun4red light infantry, five hundred engineers 
and miners, aijd ninety heavy cavalry, which were used 
for the ordnance ; they did abo ■ the business of f)iquets. 

' The mulesji belonging to governmenti Were employed in .: 
carryii]^ amnaunition, artillery, provisions, baggage, &c. 

, Minorca, 
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Minorca, besides the ports of Ciudadella and JViahon, 
Bas many others ; the most remarkable are those of Fomella 
and of Adaya. 

Port Fomella is situated about six miles from Mount 
Toro ; it describes a circle, the entrance of which is very' 
narrow and faces to the north. The bay of Fomella is ca- 
pable of containing the largest fleet; it is perfectly shel- 
tered, and strikes th6 eye in the most favorable manner. 
The port is defended at the entrance by a small square fort, 
built of hewn stone, with bastions and fosses. This rampart 
is covered with magazines .and lodgments, which are 
vaulted ; on the opposite side there is a tower* and at the 
further end of the port, upon a rock or isle, is a. fort, built 
of wood. The establishmeni: is capable of supporting a 
constant* garrisoh of three, hundred men. Near this is a 
small village of the stiihe name, inhabited only by &faer- 
men. 

The entrjCnce to the port of Adaya is concealed , by 
eminences towards the north* It is only used for fishing; 
the shores are covered with shrubs, which render it very 
pleasant. 

The port of Sanitge, on the west coast, can only admit 
small boats; it is narrow at its entrance, and about half 
a mile deep. . ..t^ - » * 

Of the islands or islets, surrounding Minorca, tha Ynost 
considerable are to the south, about three quajters of a 
mile froin Cabo Bufara. The island of Coloms is much ele- 
vated, and forms with the cape a narrow canal ; near it are 
two small islets, that on the south-cast is called Inida. The 
large and small island of Adaya, neiar the port <>f thi-uaat 
name. To the south-east is situated the. large island :of 
Aguila ; its form is round and high ; only small sloops can 
pass through this strait. The isle of Sanitge is rather ele* 
' vated ; it is near the port of the same name ; at some di^ 
tance is aa islet, and beyond that the island of Bleda. Still 

keeping 
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Keeping lJii» fourse we tur^^' thfe island iofMajorc^,^ and 

iM ^OHibi^th^ c^^ of {he S£e^e«j.me^ ^fiietitnes called Bajoli* »s 

>^^^ ^o thj ndrth-west orCln|^|Lddla,. an4 r^fey>g towards the 

|pU%-east, tife. hollow curve of the island, we discovered 

tlie fitki (^ Aiayor, aad a tmall island named Gakra, be* 

■ sides an islet call^ Codrell. At leilgth ^e arrive aj yie me , 

of Layre de Mahon. This kdand v» very Iw in the iibrth- 
s west partt but to th^ sout^-'east it risci^ iA ar )>€i& ; it it, 
;* wi4iin reach of the.dndent forf of St. Philip; at the end ^i^ 
<^ of the arsenal is rfie great' cavernW St. SteDh|n, afl^ froiA 
thence to Mahon there* are none but small islands .before 
ihe §rst point. ' ^ , 

' "^',^^^^^^^7 industh/y aad Ccwflnerci^. Minorca! is'^^t 
f^lblftied from tke^ northern winds, because JVIountvToro^ 
th^j)ri^pal ^e^ation in'Uie island is, as it were, m th^ / 
iceatra; S\ the norttcrn coast appears jetted- and worn by 
. ^^ihe ^i«l(»ce of 'these winds.^ ^The trees on this side put 
* « "Tarth their ka«vts wkh difficulty, and^are ^t towards^he*^ 

>'*8o\it]i. Nevertheless, snow is seldoin sdfn -hfre in wiifter/ 
' . >^nd dunng spring the air i% always temperate and pu»e t 
, • . 4n the siMMPGc^ the heat i^ very great, and (;pilsiderab\e Jn» "• 
i convenience Is experienced from the drought. In the autiUnn.* 
* the rain fiiils in great q;iahtities.» 

The soil ef ^e pKiiiis is less^ fertile, in proportion, tfeaa 
^ that of the coast,, wiiicli aceou^ts for the diversity Tound 

■' between ike vegetable* earths \>f this island. The eartll. 
. • upon tJie mountaiiift aad hills is bvown, light, and iine, and, 
, thoiigh but thinly spread over the. rocks> la' veiy rich and ,♦ 
fertile- The earth in the hollows, plains, or valleys, is ar* 
gfilSLceous and thin, but they 'are* fertilized by fhe ^il which 
the rain washes from the mountains and deposits there.. 
♦This irtand, ii> other respects, is in many parts rich ig^ 
!: ' vegetation. ' • » • 

Wheat, barl«y, and m jmall quantny of maize^ ax^ th* 
^rincipal''gtains cultivated in this island. 'The harvest begins 
Vol. HI. . Hh ' . ' ' - " 4bout 
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about |fa» middle of .fane. Both red and white wi|ie« ate madt 
here,' and some of each expgxted.* The oUvfe'trops^rwr »)^ 
spontaneously, i(ut the inhabitant« make only a -smdil quan-> 
tity of oil, at they prefer pickling ,th^ olives for the tg^ble^ 
There is'here an abundance of fruit of' every, J^n^-; or^iige«| 
pomegi:^nates, lemons, excellent kernelled fruit, and figs. 
^ You also find mulbendes, walnuts, chesnuts, jpalms, &c« 
. jrll sorts of delicious and substai\tial vegetab W^ jbeans, peas, 7^ 
^Jddney beatis, asparagus, 'cucumbbrs, mushrooms,. onioM^, * 

IjTocoli^ cau^fiowers, carrots, parsnips^ turnips, wild celery, 
^ lettuce> ci^ss,, endive, dandelions, &t:. ; beet, sorrel, parsley, 
chervil, and othcir herbs ; .capeiy, ^^ysop, mint, thyme» ^ar- 
joraluy sage, wormwood,' rosemary, fennel, "and other Jne- 
4icinal plants* •' ^ ' .. -, *\^ 

i< The water melons here arc»extremely ftae, a^ \jrell as 
fte endive. The n^clons are fk for eatyig iti June,, and are* 
very abundant. ' The honey \s reckoned particularly gpod| 
^ .. "knd^ some is expcftted.* , * . ' ; '" 

The horses; mules, and asses^ are estimated at near t\voV 
jtn#usand ; the horned cattle ^t seven thousand ; the sheep, . 
* ^oajts, and sm^^ ammals, at about forty-five thousand; the^ 
"^pig9 at nearly ten thousand. 

Hares are seldom found here, but there are a gcieat man/ ' 
.>abbks apd hedgc-hog&t which are ea^n by the ^ple of 
Minoirca. There ai;c land tortoise*,' wid.but litdepoujliy*,'. 
'Birds of different species are very numerbus ; ea^^^ falcpns," 
owls, swallows, martins, wood pig^ns* and turtle-dove^, 
* «pd 'partridges, quails, thrushes. -They also shoot starljui]^ 
larks, wpodcocl^, snipes, wild ducks, &c. &c. '' 

. The fish around Minorca is abundant in all seasons, anci 
.vrry good ; the eofists swarm with shoals of anchovies ; the 
*|l>ack^ts afford a supply c^.ti^rbots, f^oles,. plaice, maids, 
}>arbcl, lampreys, congor eels, ppmmon*eels, sea wolves, 
4or^o5^ sardina hj^rin^Sf &pr , Ihere are, also excellent 
C -^ ' ' .- ^ \ ' ' ^ ...oysters, ' 
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V)ys(ers, cockles, botango (the dried roe of the mullet), lob- * 
sters, muscles, crabsv sea porcupii^es,'^ periwinkle's, ^Ittid M, 
otherkinds of shellfish. * *V- ^ '. ; ^ /* 

' I, Tlie inhabitants of MihoVca *hiive ho , man^fkctu^e or 

*^ •fabric, tb be employed as articles of exchange in fo*feTgti 
* *•* ^bmm^rce,. which wolilii furnish tjietti with inatiy neiiresstiiei t 
■» • «ind'*^tooi^e luxuries. , * ' 

Their export! trade *co!hsists of a small quantity of cheese,', 
sent iAtb Italy, and Itt'tlie sale of the surplus of wool which . 
has not iSeen used ift ^^e island ; tftese two articles together . , ^ 
^do not produce inore than sixty thousand F;«nch livres. • ^ 
I. Irhe salt, wine, iiontey, ^nd Wax, not kejW by the inhabitants ^ * 
, ^^,\' for their own cc^s^ption, jhibduce an ann^ah sunt of* , ; , 
♦ ,j. irom four hundred and' ten id four -hundred and fifteeq^ thotii. 
>• .. ** ^and French livres, or fr(jm abotit £l7fiSi^o £lTfi92 ster-*:"^ ' * 

;. \. ling. ...*"'.' y * ' ^ >. 

•^ • *, Thfe island r&elv^s froft-airoail, cdirti,' brandy, lice/spffar;' ' 
'* ^ * toflS^e, tobacco^ spices, lift'en, fine cloths, IxijarHs? pitchy '\ ^ 
' •-Vrofdage, &c. and sdnie pieces of Amiture, Wheii«theli^--. 

lish we're*in possessioh of 'Minorca, tlief enrrched> it by th« / >* ^ 
jmoney they circWated, and raised provisions to a^fiigh pric^^ ^ ^ 
but the sobriety of th^ Sjpattiarda ha* deprived the land* ^ 
koldert pf these advantages * they hav^ Tiowever, another left, 
'which nothing can take fi*om them; ll is the possibility , 
btextendihg c^iltivktioii, * and of rendering several t)ibject& 
Valuabte l^at have hitherto beeii, Aeglected. . * 

" ' ysH^ ^hey might, by attending to the cultivation of olives, bet- 

, ier tb^ir quality andf make good pi^i t& they are now obliged^ • 

^ 'io draw their sitpj^ of that article from Majorca. The ^ ^ 
cotton free sut;c€^ds perfectly well hete ; it is oply necessary 
I to know how to propagate it. The caper»arein great abtind^' 

^^ ance, and grOw spohta'iifeouSly ; the ihhiibitants nfever gather- 
\ iaoi% of the fruit than is sufficient £5r their own consumption, 

- ^ . ' Hh2 * -the 
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* the rcjt is kft to rot W the trees, altbougli it might be made 

' aii'ftrticte^f foreign CO AimerCd. ^c hemp and jiax flQurish 

tere,'* but 'Are not^as much' attended to as thgir^ utility 



^ ' Tjje value of saflfron, whicb U nOt considered as an qbject, ,.^' 
^ tl^OUld be tnken into the account. H is possible also' to^n- ^^ 
* creas^ the cultivaflon of oranges, lemons, figs^i^om^ranates, 

and almonds^ which are here of an excellent qualhy, and 
y •' if properly taken care of miglit become, a great' article of 

^ commerce. . * **. ■• \ 

\ - . Natural Historf^ La Cava Perella, two mile* to the 
^ ^' *^Uth oCCiudadetla, is a ii|turaland v||y,' interesting grotto; . 
'-XL <?i€'entrance h naitow,- and difficult of'acc^§s, but \% ^i*:^' '•'; 
^ ^^ '^iIlrges as you djJceijt^; it contains an infinite numbeti<^ ^ W 
, 8rhall€X'^a\^s ; a\Lof tham hav^ coikimunicatioh with Ihe^ . -* >^ 
* fargo one ;, it is tronip^d of stalafifttes,; the^olour^of ^t^ar , , f i^ 
^j^pfidl^y, ^nd tatjicr transparent, 4>ii)ducedby^lhc wat*r which *^ 
- * ^ flotw^^fl^^ilgly fcom tha roclf, 3ivl which is impregnal64i^ \ ' ' 
. XS^ tr^^ vitrepus matteir^Attogelh^r^one might fifcficy^thpm thf 
** **^ cfefunfti? a^ipporting^the grottoj 6om<i very reguTlar, with^flP^^ ^ ; 
tirt^fc ,3lM«s,, thd bj3cs/ ThiS^ grolte has a yrall formed of 
the same materTkls, ,irft^ va^Jbus |)etri£ed-figufe|.. 
. The ,«ubt(A-;^ncatt lai«<j.- In the neighbourhood of th^^ \A 
. ^ Cava. Perella is a* cavern, coi^ini/ig a* pool,* or species pf 
* lake,'Ae waters of which ar^ salt; -^ey 'must c^tai^y ,^ 
proceed from the sea, * though ^bi5^'<^nq^ of- communj^a^^ ' ^ , 
^ , tion i» unknown. -^'^ '^'*'' i. ^^ • 

' f ' Coral, A lasge qaantity of red cfti'alits fpiiiid fti the saaS^ /*♦ , 

-near^he sea shore. The fisher ^^ fri^quently bring up, *$! " • 

"* their nets, large pieces of white ^vC^r^l unbft)ken. In th^ ^ 

part the whole soiris sterile in veg^afile productions, bat it •/ 

aflbrds^ various fossils and sheUi *,r-" , '"* " 

The Stella marina arboro^ns is freguentty met with feere, ' %| 
though geaetally injured "by b^ing .^eateh against the 
tOQk§».- ^: ' . ' . 
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Tke concba veneris <4jid the nantilus arc also often f«uncl jf ^ 
bdt the shell of the latter is-so ftiigile, that it' ^j^quently 
* lM>Elika-«pon*^xamiiiing it." v • .. * * * 

The pinna magna is very common, as splendid in its interior '^ »' 
as the raothefK)f-pearl ; it Jias not its softness j externally it 
^ ^ ' is covered with spikes. . / * * 

; The pinna parva presents, on the contrary, a *'ft^ polishwf, 

^*nd brillijrtnt exteriot, * - , ' » ' ^ * ■ 

The rock crysfkl is not common, thpugh sometimes fotinS. \* 
4ji the district of Alayd- i$^e gUs»- pf Muscovy, as it is '*^ 
-#. called, vhicit in^fuos vegetables. - . f * *' ? 

I Iron. In many part^. of t^ island, near the surface of \ 

dhe earth, mines of iron olte are ^und, mdft^^kces sfj.. ^^ ^^ *■' 
«i|ht, or ten inches ih diamefer. * ' *^**'* ^ *^' ^* 

L«ad. There are minei of lead, the ^rodq9e ii whicfi ' :** * ;^* 

^ 4o«s not pay for the jexpencc of working ,thejiuV * *\n 

^ ',. Stone. In digging the gi-ou^Jdl^or stoi^e, one is jnet'ifitlC'*' * 
which, from its hardness, similar to flint, must be blow* 
V up witfi powder. After this comes a stone fit for cutting;' V^;^. 
and in continuing to .dig in the same quar|fy a porous stone tJSk 
is discovered, which rfidfet be some rime exposed to the air «ji, 

V. to harden previous to its beii^ used. . , ^\^ - 

w Guysch and pereik; two sorts of gum, the letter ii .^*' 

whiter, more brilliant and battle. It is used in th^ island; " '^^ . 
to clarify the>win^. ^ ^ " > 

Lime. The lime*stpn<j is commpn, of a grey colour, aiid *• 
' f* very hard. It contains a number of petri^d shel> fish, an4 
, other marks of the djeluge. Many large pjeces ai« fdbnd 

in the fields, and, when broken, assist vegetation bj^ th«^ * 
f heat they communicato^io the land. ^ -f ^* 

Slate. This is^f a dark blue colour, mingled with Vhitt 
veins ; it is atway*i close, shiiiing,^ and easily split fof u4. V ^ >, 
Marbles are found of different qualities and coloiirs> btf " "* '' " 
. • * ©o use is made of them. ^ ^ f 

^^. ^ C%* Argillaceous earth is discovered In manypatteof 
Minorca; of a greyish colour, v^ry soft and bijidi^fg; w»§ii*.* ' 

* * />.' ■ -J"^ Digitized by GpOgle- 
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burnt it :|aJses"tt pal(( brown colour^ it is used m pot|e!y« 

>> There !» al^. a blue and yellow clajr, of which t^h^y mak^, no, 

^ V *vse. Tiles are mftde with the former kilid. , • . 

Characters^ Custom^ Manners, Dress, and Lar^age. The 

'^*' P^^® ^^ Minorca lead a peaceable lifev and, like 4hose o(// 

-i Majorca, :|niile when they hear of the pleasures of other 

• co^ntries, as they value and esteem none but their own. 

* They are indifferent to the political affai;^ of Europe, even 

^ to those of Spaii), and^ care little under whose dominion 

r ^ ij^they ,aTe placed,' provided their customs be not viol;9ited. 

*• The English- had imparted to them a "^degree of actiirity re* 

;,r \fL\i\e to navigation and cruises *bn*the sea, because they 

^f *\ < doubtless pTkcod more Y:onfidence in t)|e. protection of this 

J*^ ''maritime nauon. than in any other; though they nevci^ go 

' J / *beyt>iid the Mediterranean. 'They Jiayev^ryUtt^e desire (or 

T^l^pcculation, a ad are not. addicted to war. They have pre- ^ 

* d seivifi sufficient address^ to niake tiSe of the sling, Lijce ^ 

* ft •'' the Spaniards, prosperity renders thein proud^ and emulous;, 

^jL ' but without that they sink back into tteir beloved indo- 

^ ' * lence*. They lead retired lives. At one tiine, the whole 

I island appeared to foreigners like a vast desalt; though they 

- w j^re teceived there with pleasure, * . ^ * 

Vjk There are some masquerades during the time of tl^ car-*/ 

' • *' luval. They dance to the sound of the guittar, or violin. 

• In the summer evenings, the inhabitants of the* different ' 

, J, . . , ... . . • . ... . . . > 1 ■ .^ , 

streets assemble round a mstl^ and female dancer. On t 
* St. John's day*there are horse, mute, and- ass races; thdt , 
f, riders are persons^^ of the- lower order, who gain prizes/ 
v»» j^ ^ ^hich are given |gln^ally, At St. Peter is the sailors* tower; 
^ who also have races with sloops and boatsj^ ^nd the first* 

vrho arrives at the goat receives a reward. 

The Minorcans ^e extremely attached to religious ceremo- 
nies, and, when they ^ap, take ^ part in and perform them 

f AccordiBg to fiftrabo ** The inhabitants 6f tbc Baleiric islands lived ia^ 
^eti»tix|ttal CMC, anH epjo^^ perfect happiness.'? Bt, 3, • » 

V • -4' - • • 1 ' " •'^** 
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^H *• with ttdotir- .Jrtis*^s patticularly remarkable in^heirVl- 
" « gr|ma0?8y .associations, j&nd proGesfcions; that pn the day^o^ 
#r ^•^jCbrpis .ChH&ti is extremely brilhanf from the number <!tf men 
^ ''and ^hil^ren who make their appearance in different dresses^^ 
> , The inj^aiiltants, when they die, as throughout Spats, areln- ^ 
^ i»v*, ^ vested with the iipligious habit. ^^ * 

M * * ' The comradh dress of ^e n^en iylike t^at^n Majorca; 
'*. , b\it thfe worren pay more attention to, and display niucll 

taste in their iippearances, and are not destitute of natural 
• - elegance. They wear tlie' reboaillo as a head dress, with 

^ ^'cotsetSj-and undet petticoats of fl9wered si)k. stj^ff, sonSe-**. % ^. 
^ /" times worked in g©ld or silver. The custom is to wear the ^ 
* (uetticoats very full ; the plaits c'onceal any defect in the ^ , . 
( y f ^ 6ff^1^y and add to the stiffness of the stuffs. The ladies 
\/ '^ * ' are nlways ekgantly adorned-5 their ornaments consist ojf * 
^ ^* necklaces, ejjr-rings, bracelets, rings, and chaplets. "^e ' 
', * peasants wear these also, and add to their rebozillo a large 

- knot of ribbands under |he chin, which they call floqu^. 
' They never go out without covering thei^ head* with a larce 
.^ hat, or being ornamented with a band of black velvet, the ends . ,. ' 
^ ^ ' -* Of .which hang behind. -All the women wear a sort of apron, *• * . 

\ '*' which they gather so f^ill, that it scarcely forms any thing 
** ' ^ii* *more in front of the petticoat « than »a straight l^aridage of ,». 
•"* ♦'close plaits. They make them of different stuffs, as well as 
^. * •* the rebozillos. This head-dress was worn in .France, from' ■* 
*' c the race of the/first kings till the time of Charles the Eighth^ 

* . and in Spain till that of Philip the First, in 1606, when the 

* . Spaniards laid it aside to adopt the mantilla*. 

* r. The same language i& spokei^ in Majorca and Minorca. 
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"^HE BALEARIC ISLES. 
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The antiquitjies of t^he Balearic isles ^e ilvkled* by Mr.*!? \ 
^ *Atmstr6ng (who has written a i^tural history of tlte island ^ . 

^ » '. ^f Minorca) into \Xht^ clas^ses j tfeo^e of rejijote antiquity ;>.**., 

^tl^ose of the time of the Romans ; ^aiid those of the tim^ of » 
. \' tf* tKe Moojrs.' In the fifs^ rank he places those v^tiges cs^ledS^ 

V by ,the islanders, The altars of the Gentiles; There, is ofte 

*'' of these -at tar& in the territory of Alayor 5 a large arid touiKJb. '^ 

mass of unhewn stones, heaped fogether without any<^men|« ^ . »| 
^"Jferming a cone, round 2ft the''iop,' with acaVity at th^base, , •k*^**' ' 

* tgwards the south, ^here one caniibt enter witho#l^stpoping,t » 
but nothiflg can be s^en vyTthin ; it- is si^uate^ vit*a hill, sur-* < % 

' rounded by a, wall made of large ^t stores. Upon ttie top of « s 
the cone is ^ flat-|ilace large Enough fo cotitain eight or t§f\ 
*; ^ , persons 5 you ascend by a path two feel and a half in wid^ '-. 
# . * ^^ "At son\e distance fi^om this cone niay be observed two i^tonisB, #' • 
^ ' tfie one xaised perpendicularly, aijd 'tJic\)Qie1r f^lac^d li^rt-S' 

/. fpn tally 4. beneath is' a synJBQlical figure of the Thaut of the ^ 
Egyptians, Tha^ which is horizontal is sijiteen reet lon^ ♦§ 
^ seven wide> and ^vtnty- inches in thickness ; ^e other i» * 
' perhaps aslaj^e; they present no trace* of sculpt ure' or !«:. - ^ 

V scription. Notwithstanding thQ cleyatiOn of fii^se. stoiA^f,^ / 'i 
t^e moderns have considered them as altars belonging '^ thj * 
Celtic igruids, and are supposed to bate bee^ gojtten to the tgjpt. X 

^ d ^y ^om^ scaffolding. *,.,,, ' » '\- 

* . The'fealearie islcfs also contain Vestiges of ^ose ai^cien^ 
, ' |>uildings, called Cyclpp^eanes. * ' .. ,. * '' 

.s *- These islands haye proved rich in medM^ NfeiSly^^flVef 
** ^ Irundred^'in goldand silver fiave b^n found in the territory 

, J^ of Santagni, forming « c^lection ittmi the time of OiUba^ 
^4 |he latest emperors. 
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^' "^ ^. Minorca hUSr^oduJed Pho^niJan, , l^acedomia^, . Car- • 

thaginUb; Celtiberiaii, iftrecian,* vlfeftijnf ^i Spajj^i* I 

* * lAfdals, he, &c. in gold, silver, and large and small bronze. 

^ •■ . - The laHer were ^0 nunierous, during the yeignsj of Gonstan- 

T '^ ^^ ^^ Great and his €amiJy,^ that they w.cre ahyays found, ^ 

* • *•' Jl wvUa^'lhe Roman a^ses, of different weights and sifeSi h 

* r ' «ffhe Arabian ftxedals found" in the BaUafic islanjj^ were 
*• almost all of very fin? silver, and fof this reason the gr^a^ai' ' r 

~ '*j/* fart have bpen melted, and but few remain.^ >■ • # 

•V 1h Minorca they have di^c€|?ered a small Gotly^ bronze ^ 
dsiiv -/Jhe impression is a Irrowncd* head in Uhe centre f)f # 
**<► circle, with these wordf, . Alphonsus rex. Ttfejj^ belieirt it * 
* . ^ to bdoiig to the^end of ihe^hirteenth century. / . -^ * 

* > *r ripijgy havoidiscovered, in ttis fnd*theSHIcr isfandfi, remainsT * ^ 

,x^h; s pf HicieAt sejmlchies, and some small but coape bronze i$. 
taf ^SV^\ wU/ch bave^given rise to various con)«ct\ires ; ' a *•/ 
' ^ #• (jlMimberof vases^sepulchra^ kmps, funeral urns, lacryto^-' ,,; -. ^ 

* " "^"J^j^rles, composed of a rcddisli eart^5 and also many Romaly *v^ 4* 
inscriptions, sq injured by time at not to bg. decypheftd. ■ , '^'':'^\^'* 

^ VTrhere'are also some Arabian antftjuitiea^' th« chafecters of^ ^*' '*• 
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In fine, ©ne sees at Majoi*ca the remains of edific«^, in. ' 
■^ '♦ gP^ state of preservatipn, constructed by'-t^e Moop ; 
<|r* \^i|iongst others the fuini of a pleasure house at Eusabia ; 
and at Minorca ^e remains* of a ^astlo upon Mouit SirS 
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V Tm island of Ivija, or Ibiga (EbiAu&),;i& Jhc '-' 
• largest of ^ the Pityuse- ida^nds. This, qiuxe - 
ipames, ^ according -to ^Ptplftny, Strabo, aud >• 
Poinponias Mela, froin1:h^ Greeic word ir/rv?, a 
*^pine, \^n\M7u, abounding 'in pines). lyija is 
. * about "fifteen, leagues and one-third ftom the v 
*w > , island of Majorca, whicTi ^t^ to*the nojth-feasW* .^ 
^*' * ^ J[t is about eighteen leagues from Cabo Martin^v* • 
^ i . On the .Qpast of Spain, or thc^Punta clel Im- ' 
p^ador,* apd at about forty-six leagues froi^/ 
** "cape T^ne^, on the tfoast of Africa. It is coiA- 
.* inonly said to be seven leagues long, and about . . 

four and a half broad In certain pjaqes, ^114,.',;' 
.; ,; twenty-two leagues in circun3feren.ce. It is* / 
;*, ^igh and covered wjtl> mountains, whose ver-*? * 
^ dant declivities present an agreeable and jJic- 

turcsquc ;prospect» from the sea. The earth is 

" .**-.'« ' . ' . - ^' '' % ■ ■ . ' " S" * .- 

^x % ^ Near Dema and Alt^ i% the kingdom of Valencia. The coatt vhich i| ' 

^fore XaSxs^ f onns a very long promontary. The ancients called it by turnt , ' ^ 
Artemisivm, Tenebrium, and Fertaria. The first name on account of the iolosi • 
**-* coikilderable town in the neigijbourhood, and the two others lelatin^to the itQn 
i# snines found near this Qipe# The firyt name still exists among the natlvesof ^d% * 

coast of Spain under that of Artemus. Sailors of other countries called this ptb* 
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ipontary Cape Martin and Emperor's Point, . 
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*" adapted to everj^ kind of culture: *" Thi^le is dir 
; '^^ vidcd into five parts, or quartgnes ; tRese-are tj^d 
^ 'Plain of the city, St. E^ulalla, Balanzv, Px)rma»y, 
and the ^alines. " ^ *" * , 

Ivif a is the capital city ; it has a good por^ situ^Jea to 
the soi^threast,, below a Ismail hill, under the cannon of the^ 
- fortress constructed in the tkne of Charles the Fifth. Some^ 
pf the ancient authors 'Ascribe the foundation' of this city to 
Jhe Phoenicians, six hundred and sikty-three years before the ^ 
Christian era* It was ct^led Pityusa, because* it is covered 
with pines and firs. One co\otiy wfMs founded 'there calkd 
Ebusa^ Others attribute it to the Carthaginians, and say 
I. |t was built, seventy years after the'fpundation pf^Carthag5. 
They support this opinion fr«ift 'the name EUiusus, Erese, t)r ^ 
Ebusa, fignifyitfg iit the Punic language ail4* The Romans 
^Iso had it in their possession, and it has since fallen nnto 
r that of the Moors ( but, under dou, John, Prince of ^ragqu, 
' the archbishop of Tarragona' sent some troops thither ta ■ 
expel, the Africans; and it has since then remained under 
the spiritual juirisctiction of this city. ' * ' 

The town of Ivica is situated on a mountain ; it is ho- 
noured with the title of a bishopric. It is likewise t,he seat t « 
of government. There is one cathedral, six chui'ches, as 
many monasteries as parishes, one hospital, several chapSs, 
and some barracks* The principal parish church is calle^d by . 
the name of Santa Maria Major. It is well built, ^nd has a 
rector, and thirty-five bei|pficiaries. A monastery of the 
' . order of St. Dominic, where there are many monks, is wor* t 
' thy of remark ; also a Convent of Augustin nuns of San 
Chnstobal ; a chapel royal of the ancient house and college * ^ 
of Jesuits; two other- chapels, one of which belongs to the »^ 
Tissararids. The hospital is^ without any established iunds*^ 
» Tliis town is yery well fortified. There arc two entrances, 
*- x)ne Is called the New Gfate, and the other the Principal. 
« ^he sttburbs;^. copimanded by tha cah^^on of the tqwn, coiw 
'•^ * * . * ' ' . *x t^ain 
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tain on% ^kurcbuJcnown^^by the name' of it £^im>, welT^ 
^iilled yntb sgilors, v«vho presept the fouvth part of.thei^pto-^ 
''. /fits at it. • ^ , * "^^ 

' *The port of Ivifa, although spoiled by the mud, is of/, 
* . suft^nt s»a( to contain a squad ronj it is the largest, most 
. •* C9Q«enieBt, and best shMtered in the island. The northreast 
■wln^* is tb€ only ona frony^wkich it is not protected. The 
/ Ehglish took this port in the year I706, but thfe Spaniards 
tave again ol)tai^d possession, of it« 

The governor has- an aseessoV, aud* sohie other persons, 
with whosfe- assistance he takes cognizan^ce of all civil,, cH- , 
mijbalf an^ military m^tttrs^ Horn ]^hence ihfi appeal lies to 
^ th« captai It-general of ^lajorca. IncUjdiiig thp inhahitantai " 
tjf the Aravfllla% or sttbtirb, the population may amount^ ^ 
*yiree fcioilSand six hundr^jd st>uls, ^nd tfiey reckon eight 
^ hundrei fara^i^. • * * -' • * 

The plain of the town^occupies a space of about a league 
*^ aiyl a ha1f|^ and contains two hundred houses, separated ^ 
^^'into Bttle haraleir, the population of which may bee$d| *' 
* ipated atabout ninc'-hundred inhabitants. This quarter has # 
principal tow^. The city furfti&hes a sort of mil itiaf consisting^ ' 
** of about a hundred and twenty men, 'for the safety of the dis«p " ■. 
trict, under the cooiinand of a captaii. The canton pre- 
•, sents, dn all sides, well cultivated •gardens and vineyards, t^ " 

The district of St. Eulalia has a territory of about four 
\ ^leagues in extent, bordering on those of Balanzar and Ivipa,* " ' 
and lies to the north-east 5f the latter. The number of 
houses is at least seven handred, scattered here and there 
i ^ without forming towns, ViUages, or hamlets. They are in-'* 

bMiited by hmr thousand ^rsons, divided into two parishes. 
*; T^his department furnishes a contingent of leiien hundied 
men for the security of the isknd. , A river, bearing the 
^ name of the Saint, Aomts at the foot of the mountain, wherer 
the spire <>f the chtuch of St, Eulalia rbes. The other pa-^ 
rish is called St. John's. , >• * . * 
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« The territory oft the district of Batan«ar f xten^s qurej 
^' *tbout th#fe" l|3€igues, and joiils tRose (rf-Ivipa, St^Eulalia^v. 
- • and^^ormarty^ *Thc houses are jeckoned at about ^oupiiun- 
^. 'drei, and th"?* inhabit ants mayv amoun J ta two thousand twb^/» ^t 
; "fitrndred/ Tje parish chotch is dedicated* fo St. Michael^ 
^ * »Thfi fcontingcpt for, the' s^ifeguard. of the island consists of , ^ 
* • * three !lundred ^en. *Jbn the coast is situated the creek o£ 
^^ Balanzar, near a^niil^ in lengfh. Alrthjpend is the little port 

• , ' pf San Michtia, but il^ can «)nly*tfdinit|piall •vessels. T^h -%' 
. ^ ** port is*^f ^hp, hiouth of -t^ rivulets^ the sources of wUrck .^ 
are-Mpft^ardfi of a' league i#the interior. , .. '^i^ * ^ 
;. • The dfstrirt of PosAiany h^ a. territ^y four feagties iii -^ . 

^ length, e'k tending from ^uig-ttono a^ far a» fc^o-fcadella^ or 
, . ^'ibaiaells, ^ifd'^iS l^oundcd by Balanatn Salii\^$»«and (vicjEu ' 
^ ^ ** J 'The^sqji^is HotXev'tl, bu^pi^ertts % fertile plain, Wyji about 
' ; ' ' j' four hundred and .fifty, hou«edT«co^tainit|j at l^ip^t t^lo thpfew^^^, 
•* ^ aand i^habitatitSf and furnishing a coiuingqit o^ three ^^-, '^ 
^^ > »dred and fifty Tntn. T|ie t)iinc.fpal dburch is consecr^ed^o- f v 
^'**^ .# Strf Antony. The turrd:, or stecjjte, commands the port, tiAdw^, 

* has two. |)ieces of cannon and artillery men. The othei\ ^ ^^ 
•^ jcTjur^iehf is dcdic^ited to St.' Jcceph. 
\ ^ , . The- district 6t SAlines, pr las Salinae. . This quarter 
IS,ke6^itfi n^me from the srit found there, and is*bounded by 
'• J y •* th^ districts of Pormany and i^faif It is <»nly two leagues 
\> . \/m extent. Thej^ reckon the houses at ^ne, hundred arf* .*% * 
*' . ^ •fifty, and tli^ population at nine hundred persons. The • * t 

,1 , cdhliogent consists of ^ company of two hundred men* In ^_, 

^^.:\ tWs cant^i^^ yoif see a b^utiful plain, where the pal-ish 
*.>•.' '^jhurqh of ?5t. George is'situiited. ^ ^ / ,^ •♦ 

* '• V*' - On rtjjje opppjsite ^i4e of the coast o( Ivipa stands Porto?.; ^ 
k> ^lagno, "or Pormany, Jijjewise called p6rt i^t. Antony*^ it i^- 

sit.uated in the dislHct or d^Wtpient of that naane, The-^ 
moutli' is difficult tor navigation, "on account of ^he isles C\Ui 
nill^ra^by,^M?hfch it i| covered.; but there is roofn for a 
fiijuadrou to 'lie th^^c, IhiOUghVi during the wintcr.^cason^ it' 
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h ohly^&t for small vesHels, which can moor at theeiiiit 
,yhert the «i<5horage48 good. *" .^ * 

The islanders of Ivij^a have criminal, ^ well a} civil lawf^ ' 
^ * p^cuHai: to ihcmselves. Tfie assessor royal, Arho is* at \he 
head ot the adtx^nisCi^tion of ju^iic6, cannot loak$ any de— ^ ' 
. ^rec by himadf^ but must join with hi^ two other judges, and 
as many as six jurors, chosen ^nmscnpiihately through th«^ 
island,to pronounce seiit;cnce; and the parGes have a righlt * 
, of appeal to adelegLtedJ\jdge, ^vho is an* inhabitant of "the ^ 
'^ cvi^Jtry^ and elected %o this 0&ii.e» * H6, together ^kh Hie ,.• 
•"^|ury^Kfcn m^ed^ by the officer of ^ovemmeht^ ^nkk^^Ja iieiT ; 



.V The isle or Fromehtiera i? the second of tntft ^ 
^ ' IBtyuse islands ; it is^ isittiate^ to tKe'soiith of '], 
/Jvi^a; it^'is separated from the coast> iar cape 
Falco, by a mere channel, a* league and a' quarter 
in breadth, v The ancients oaljed it, Pityu^e- 
Minor. * iThe moderns are of opinion, thajt its 
present name^ ii^ d^ived from the quantity bt \ , 
corn whiclt it produces. The longest paxtof 
this, island is froip east to west, and is full thr^e* 
leagueis^^in e^^tent^* arid from two leagjies^toi 
quarter of a league in breadth., * ^ *^ 
\^ The population fcorisists of two hundred per- ^ 
,^ sons, whose houses are. dispersed in the country 
^nd along the coast* ^;^* ^ V^ ^ 

Xhis island sjipplies wood apd excellent |tpne ; 

and there are i^veral .w^Is. of good : WftWi 

V ^ •' It 
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It Jbw'beqi thought, from the renins qf some* 
♦t^ins, that th« RoiAans hiight'* formei;!^ haVc '\ 
' had -a town here ; iwitj 'if so, - the remembTaiicc\ 
must have been fost, ks the geographers ^jejire-^ 
sent' tbi#i^land to have been, uriinhabited 01^ aC^ ' 
'- q)uut of the serpents and other repftiteiS with. i» 
^ " whicji ;t was* infested. > TKey/confoundJt with '> •{- 
'^^^ ^e Ophiasa or Opjiinra o£ the a'ricieiltj,*^ called # » 
. %y^ the Romans^ CsJuJ^raria, ^,n^ tt>^whi(;h t^je ♦• • 
***inodems hav^ gi\^en the Aaup^ of 'MoiKaIoj>rer, lif • 
. (iColumbrates), 'whiph is on th^ coaft of%th§" .^ 
Tdngdbto of* Valencia. 'Jhe'island of* I vi§a,. 'ojh ^ » ' ' 
therxK)ptrar^, is said to possessr- tKtf Virtue, 6 J 
ViUing^ aH the serpents aidothef vjncJij^oui rep-/ ' ^-^ ^ 
-' ,,. ,tile^ ; and, 's^s ^the ^i^and of Tromgntarat ii-owy^' *'* : 
^ *a sei^iri^tioneiFected in tke^ coorae .o^ ag&i, ^ ^ '% 
/■' » may jrery probably' enjoy the satjjc faijul^i:: »♦* 4^ 
^ 'A number of rocks and islarfds.surrountf -the' 'S 
j^ . • two principal Pityuse isles; only the most re-^.^* -^,-. 
y markable are pointed out. Thfe three C<Aiejeras, ^ 
^ to the west, tliat is, the great Cbnejera, ex^nd^ '' ' ^ 
ing near half a league on a gradual iise; the ' ^j| 
Bbsqua, half the extent of the former, "but irforc \ ^* 
lofty ; and Es^arta, a little large? than the se^;.j^ ^ • 
cond, less than the first, and the-hi^hest of the, >: ^ V 
two. These isles, though of considerable -jpx* 
* ''. ^ tent, are destitute of habitations. The inhabi- 
- ' tj^nts of the neigliibour^ng islesr sometinxes send. ' *.* ' 
4heir^ flocks there to*feed, .but -are too 'much "^ l^. 
afraid sf their being carried away ^y th^^pirateig "^ 
■"..''■■'- ' • ' of, -'" 
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K>f tJje ^tate% of Barbaiy,.. who" offeji cc5![c*.at>^ ^ 
^ 'thJpisetves in ^c hollows ''and caverns in thf*^ 

,\j/[^inityj which serve **ai,*^jiates 6f retreat^(3^ » 
. . the«n. . - ^^ ^ / * * * I 

' * wfear 'the i^&le df Iviga, and oi^ the i^icte of the * • - 
^ i.pprt, artj three small islands, called, the Gates of 
./• ^V Iv^;«twoo£themafe nateed thV]^ac^t^8^JLads, \ 
\ ♦and thtf^ther'Esponga. ./ * * ^! .^. 

'* ♦ ,Th^ isjeof Groi;sa is sttuateil-he^yond the tw<v -?.* 
'^^ moutlis of the pt^t^f^Ivjca. 'iTovyaitis tht e4st;-^V^. 

aje tlife i«tands of Santa Eulalia y dfe Arabi: one - . 
- ♦ , of theqia« consider^ulei; further out is' t|je ishnd * . .. 
X^camago*\v4ifch is ^bout a cfuarter of a leagui • . 
''^■' in Ic^igtlu' The isle of 'Mojada is very*^gh^ - ^ 
. ' ' lyhig oh the cast of cape^ §t. IVJichael, ^f QOi^ , r 
si^ s|reat fii.ilai3cc ti'omit. -y ^ ' /•' ^ * •# * 

T The isfes of. MiUguijrilJftS,' qne^of ^v^ifeh^is 
^/ large and ncj^ ?ic Nono, wjiich ^dvariceu into ^ 
S^;? 1' the sea^ in the fojin of* a cone, covered wfttf^.*^ ' 
' * J , trees. ,Tlie Uteda Mayor, and the Bleda Plana, \ -^" *i. 
\ * ^ '■ &c- ic. ,- " ^ " -^ '^ 

4- To wei's are erected 'on .differefnt points 6r the ^^^ ^ 

* V coa*st of Iviga;* to discover what passes ^t*jt* 
/v^ ; distance on- the sea, and make the necessaty 
^^' V 7I '\5ignals: * The principal are a" league and a half . 
' '-'^ from Cabo Falcon: the to\vcr or negates; a 

^ miltf and a ^quarter from that ia.0e towejc of Sal > 
\*^'*^ Rojca: these twb towe^i'sare tbout a ][eague emA* . 
,^J a^haif if'romthe c^tle of^Iyi^a; anai^er to^wei^ 
-^ ^' '. ftajidsbeyftjitl the point of Rat^ada;,a signal 
"^ 'V'Vv J;K- ' • ■ ' , ' . tower 
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Xtwer is erected on the green point* There are 
likewise a number of towers to give the alarm 
to the inhabitants, in ease of danger, in the ter- 
ritory of the eastern point of Portinache, and 
in the bay of St. Michael. 

Agriculture nnd Commerce, The inhabitants of Ivi9a and ' 
the Pityu«e isks, finding the principal prodiictions necessary 
to life in their own country, attend but little to commerce. 
Their qlimate is mild and healthy ; in the winter season 
the cold is not severe, and in summer the sea-breezes cool' * 
the air ; the climate is delightful, and no venomous animal 
is found in the islands. * 

The land is mountainous, well wooded, and adapted to 
all sorts of husbandry. The cultivation of olives, vines, and 
com, i* veiy favourable ; the natural richness of the 
country satisfies the inhabitants, who live happy and tranquil. 

These isles produce a much greater quantity of corn, oil, 
and wine, than is sufficient for the consumption of the in- 
habitants. The flocks and herds of large aiid small cattle 
are numerous enough to supply all their wants ; the pas- 
turages are ^ne, and sporting very productive. In the isle 
of Froroentera a species of pheasant is found, remarkable on 
account of the beauty and variety of its plumage ; the 
coast furnishes an abundance of-^xcellent fish. 
• SaJc is collected at the end of August, to the amount of 
three hi^ndred and sixty-five thousand pounds weight, which 
is exported in foreign bottoms, a^ well as a small quantity of 
wool. Til is is almost the whole of the exterior commerce of 
Ivi9^, for the exportation of corn, oil, and fruits, is pro- 
hibited; sp tliat in years of plenty they lose the surplus.* 
of their consumption, with which they might s^upply the 
Majorcan3, who are sonvetimes obliged; to procure corn: -^ 
from Africa. The inhabitants of the Pityuse jslanjs, in. 
spite of the richness and abundance of the soil,- almost all 
live in a sort of indigence. 

VOL. HI. , I i * Character, 
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Character J Dresi^ Manners, i^c^ The Ivi9aiis have the 
reputation of bravery^ and making good seamen, but the 
greater part of them are merely masters of bariu, engaged 
in short expeditions on private speculations for transporting 
iish and provisions. In other respects these islanders have 
nearly the same habits as the inhabitants of the Balearic ' 
Islands, at the head of which we must mention indolence. 

The rcbozillos of the women of Ivi^a are generally yellow, 
some are white, of a finer or coarser quality, but yellow is 
preCerred ; they are made of a kind of coloured cloth ; it is 
astonishing, in so warm a countiy, to see so many made of 
coarse cloth ; the hair is not fastened, but hangs loose on the 
back. 

The language of the inhabitants is the same as that spoke 
in the Balearic Islands, except some difference of dialect, as 
in every other country'; it is seldom any. one is fo^hd who 
understands Spanish. 

There are here, as in the other islands, a great deal of de- 
votion, a number of holidays, and assemblies, and some 
amusements. 

The islanders are courageous ; they often display proofs of 
their valour on the pirates of the coast of Barbary, who 
infest their shores. In general they are of middling stature, 
their complexion is swarthy, their eyes are lively, and they 
are very active. The people»here are ignorant ; their houses 
are without any. ornament, cither within or without ; those 
who arc in possession of considerable fortunes now begin to 
procure more conveniences, and they import some furniture 
from Spain and Majorca. 

In the isle of Ivi9a there are no public and fi-equented roads, 
•xcepting those leading to the principal towns of the 
Quartones, and some others conducting to the different 
parts of the coast, where the ships take in their ctirgoes oC 
salt, ^m'^^ 
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